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The revelations now being made on the trial of the Long- 
THE STATE OF IRELAND. ford election petition place lates us in the strongest colours 
RELAND in one way or other occupies almost all the another of the miserable tyrannies under which Ireland is 
I attention of Parliament. The Government will do nothing | labouring. The priests selected one candidate, aid the 
and think of nothing except in furtherance of their Irish policy. | Nationalists selected another. We have no great sympathy 
The opponents of the Government have nothing to say, except | with Irish Nationalists, but we acknowledge that any man 
that they will condone the miserable mistakes the Government | with a soul above that of a dog would revolt against the inso- 
has made with regard to Ireland, although, as a matter of lent dictation of priests if it rose to such a height as it attained 
duty, they must point them out. The Peace Preservation Bill | during the Longford election. The priests exhausted the 
and the Land Bill have lately absorbed all the energies of Mr. | resources of clerical vituperation in their denunciation of those 
GiapsToNE ; he even begins to talk in a despairing strain of the who, on a political question, ventured to differ from them. — 
chances of getting the Education Bill carried this Session, | They called to their aid the coarsest terrors of the vulgarest and 
and has actually forced on a most reluctant House morning | most wicked religious passions. They plied their hearers with 
sittings at the beginning of April in order to push the Land | accumulations of all the horrors that a depraved fancy can 
Bill forward. When bigger Trish subjects are for a moment picture in this world and the next. No African savage could 
put aside, there are always some small Irish subjects to take form a more ignoble conception of the Derry than that of a 
HED 3 up the time. ‘This week Mr. Mavpen and Party Processions | Being who would torture an Irish peasant for ever because he 
SITY, have had a large share of the little leisure of the House of | voted for Mr. Joun Martin. We may be quite sure that if 
a Commons. ‘There was not much to be made of Mr. MAppEN’s | the only choice lay between voting for the nominee of such 
ev case. It was impossible to defend what he had done, and | men and voting for a Nationalist, not one Englishman in a 
Lars how impossible it was to defend it was shown in as conclusive | hundred would hesitate to go to the poll for the Nation- 
a way as could be by no single member of the Opposi- | alist to-morrow. No English Government ought to think for 
tio of any standing or importance joining in the attack on | a moment of truckling to the Irish priests, To do so only 
M (i the Government. Mr. Mappen wrote an official letter in | rouses against the Executive the best and most honourable feel- 
LAY’ a most violent and abusive style. He was not express- | ings of those Irishmen who have any spirit and courage. The 
. ing a general opinion on public affairs; he was addressing | Irish Bishops who have gone to Rome have thought fit to 
himself, in the course of official communication, to the head of | issue a document denouncing the Government Land Bill, and 
) the Local Executive. He chose to take this opportunity of | stating what the Land Bill ought, in their opinion, to have 
sneering at the Government, of deriding the honour of serving | been like. There is nothing in the least practical or states- 
the QvuEEN, and of stating that the misrule of the country was | manlike in their proposals. They merely suggest that all 
so gross that he would not act as the chief guardian of the | the silliest fancies of Irish tenants should be gratified without 
peace of the county. On this he was informed that he could | discrimination. The Bishops know of course that their views 
ntleman, not be allowed to act as a magistrate in the county the peace | cannot be adopted, but they wish at a very cheap price to pur- 
— of which he refused to guard as sheriff. But the erroneous | chase the credit of being the real friends of the tenants. They 
notion that to be a magistrate is merely one of the inherent | recommend, for instance, that all tenants should be allowed to 
incidents of the proprietorship of land is deeply instilled into | subdivide their holdings amongst their relatives. This is the 


mo the minds of men like Mr. Mappen, and he resented being | regular old policy of the Irish priests, to keep the poor in the last 
informed that, so far as he was a magistrate, he was an official, | abyss of poverty, starving, docile, and what is called religious. 
_— and that if, in writing officially to his official superiors, he chose | There is no use in being mealy-mouthed on subjects of this 


to insult them, he must take the consequences. ‘The difference | sort, The priests, as against Nationalists and Fenians wha 
between his case and that of Lord GranarD was manifest. | are too independent for them, are on the side of the English 
aT. Lord Granarp used language, in speaking of the Irish Rebel- | Government, but in almost every other direction they lead 
lion of 1798, for which he might most properly be called to | the people more or less astray; and although they ought to 

account in the House of Lords. But he did not force his | be respected, and we wish it were possible to add, paid pro- 

official superiors to take cognizance of it by addressing | perly by the State, as ministers of religion, they ought to be 

, his remarks to them. If under a Tory Government he had, | kept steadily in their proper places, and not to exercise any 
tobio in writing in the capacity of Lord-Lieutenant of a county,| but the remotest influence on a Government which, if it 
Written to the Lorp-LieuTeNant of IrELanp to say that he could | walks in a fair, temperate, and highminded course, must act 


ith Paulie not uphold the peace in his county while a Government that | on principles to which they, with their minds darkened by 
it lie defended such a monstrosity as the Irish Church was in office, | bigotry and their mouths full of brutal curses, are necessarily 
~ he unquestionably ought to have been, and would have been, | impervious. 
eee removed from his office. At the same time it must be owned | All sensible Irishmen will rejoice that the Peace Preservation 
that if we are to quit the special case of Mr. Mappen, and to | Bill has passed without opposition through the Lords and is 
hor of attend to the general allegation that the Government has been | now on the eve of becoming law. The local rogues of all 
too partial and indulgent to its friends, the charge has a great | shades have been taking advantage of their last days of grace, 
be pa deal of truth in it. All Governments and all parties and all | and have done a good deal of shooting this week and printed 
men are inclined to pass very lightly over the faults of those | an unceasing flow of sedition. In a very short time they will 
aeee they like. To a certain extent this tendency of human nature | have to face the new powers of the law, and to see what they 
is a beneficial one, and it is hard to conceive how married life, | can make of the Peace Preservation Bill. That it promises 
learn for example, could go on well without it. 'The Government | to be effectual seemed to be the unanimous opinion of all the 
deat are not to be very greatly blamed for shutting their ears to | Peers whospoke. The Duke of Ricumonp and his party were 
much of what rowdy priests and silly patriots said last | very willing to aid the Government in its tardy efforts to 
TE s Mt autumn on the popular side in Ireland. But, looking back, | preserve the peace in Ireland, and indulged as little as could 
6 


We may surely say that the Goverument went too far in | be expected in the pleasure of attributing all the woes of 
_Specle this direction, and if at the risk of a little popularity it | Ireland to the errors of their opponents. So entirely was tlie 
had stood up firmly and boldly to rebuke seditious or semi- | discussion removed from the sphere of party warfare, that 
seditious language, and to express its abhorrence of crime, it | Lord Dersy and Lord Saxissury devoted most of their atten- 
would have occupied a much higher and better position. It is | tion to discussing the theoretical topic of the wisdom of rc- 
only since the force of English public opinion has been brought | quiring unanimity in juries. No doubt there is much to be 
—y to bear on it that it has learnt to call murder murder, and | said against requiring the whole jury to agree, and in Ireland 
to see in agrarian outrages something besides a wild and | the institution of trial by jury is at this momenta total failure 

436 poetical justice. ‘ wherever strong popular pressure can be exercised on the 
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jurymen. It cannot be doubted that crime has been very 
ly fostered in Ireland by the speculation that no jury 
ill ever be: got to agree in convicting the criminal. But the 
Government would have made a great mistake if it had at- 
tempted to change the character of one of the oldest and most 
highly prized of English institutions by inserting an enact- 
ment for its alteration in a Bill of temporary operation, 
hurried in a panic through Parliament. Absurd as the 
form of English legislation often is, it would have surpassed 
even its limits of absurdity to have enacted that up to a parti- 
cular day next year eight out of twelve jurymen might 
conwiet, but that after that date unanimity should be again 
required, while to have made the change permanent in 
Ireland would have necessitated a corresponding permanent 
change in England; and the Peace Preservation Bill would 
have:been delayed until tix delay would have piled up a large 
heap of corpses, if its passing had been put off until English- 
men had been brought to acquiesce in the epigrammatic 
dictum: of Lord Sauissury, that the unanimity of juries could 
only commend itself to a nation that was very illogical and 
very fond of its dinners. 
trial by jury will be made in England before long is ex- 
tremely probable; but in order to meet the Irish crisis, the 
Government was certainly right in trying to evade the diili- 
culty by seeking a mode of getting rid of jury trials in an 
enlargement of the summary power of magistrates. 


SPAIN. 


RECENT letter from the ex-Queen Isanetna to the 

Pore illustrates the obstinate unwillingness and inability 
of fallen sovereigns to appreciate the actual state of things. 
The desire of the QurEN that her son should be admitted to 
one of the rites of the Church by the Pontiff himself was 
natural and harmless. It is customary for Royal personages to 
be assisted in their religious exercises by the highest spiritual 
dignitaries, and a devout mother may be excused for consider- 
ing that the immediate benediction of the Pore would confer 
special privileges on the favoured neophyte. The publication 
of the letter proves that it has a political purpose, as well as a 
religious or sentimental motive. It is thought expedient to 
place Prince Atronso publicly under the protection of the 
Port, that he may be accepted by orthodox Spaniards as the 
representative of their principles. It would have been more 
prudent to reserve his adoption of any political doctrine until 
experience had shown whether it is the interest of a can- 
didate for the Spanish throne to ally himself with the clergy 
or with the Liberal party. The unlucky Prince Henry 
overacted the part of a Republican, but it is not impossible 
that the Moderate party might sooner or later adopt the 
Prince of Asturias, if they were satisfied that he had not 
been educated in the opjnions of his mother. The part which 
he is prematurely directed to assume is already occupied 
by his cousin, the titular Duke of Maprip. The male heir 
of the Spanish Bovrroys has openly and consistently pro- 
claimed himself the champion of temporal absolutism and of 
religious intolerance; and, whatever may be the personal 
predilections of Pius IX., the grandson of Don Cartos has 
the first right to the sympathies and good offices of Rome. 
TsaBELLA II. was, in the eyes of Legitimists and extreme 
Catholics, a revolutionary usurper, nor can the domestic 
and political career which has perhaps attracted their sym- 
pathy and approval have purged the original defect of an 
unsound title. The dynastic law which had since the acces- 
sion of Pixie V. confined the inheritance of the Crown to 
the male line, was set aside by Ferpinanp VII., under the 
influence of Queen CuristiNA, with the sanction of the Cortes. 
His brother not unreasonably resented the use, by a bigoted 
despot, of constitutional forms for the purpose of depriving 
him of his birthright. In the civil war which followed, the 
clergy were on the side of the legitimate Pretender, and the 
subsequent spoliation of their property was effected under the 
nominal authority of Isapetta. The Pope, who has not yet 
become officially aware of the dethronement of the King of 
Naptes or the Duke of Mopena, ought, in conformity with 
traditional practice, to acknowledge Cuartes VII. as rightful 
King of Spain. There is no reason why he should withhold 
from the Prince of Asturias any spiritual bounty; but 
according to the theory of legitimacy the son of Isapetta II. 
is but a cadet of the House of Bourszon, not even included in 
the line of succession. The gift of the Golden Rose, always 
reserved for the most pious and virtuous of reigning princesses, 
was bestowed three or four years ago on the Queen of Spain 
in recognition of moral and spiritual qualities which especially 
recommended her to the favour of the Porr. It may then 
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have been thought allowable to forget for the time the defects 
of a title which was confirmed by possession. If Prineg 
Atronso has at present any claim to the Crown, it must rest 
on the popular support which was given to his mother in her 
childhood. The Duke of Maprip comes of a not less pious 
stock, and his title is free from any Parliamentary taint. 


When the Spaniards determine to elect a King judicious 
candidates will carefully decline certificates of character 
from Rome. The support of the Pore would be as injurious 
to the chances of a candidate as a certificate of English 
popularity to an American politician. It will be reasonabl 
inferred that the goodwill of the Pore has been earned by 
deference which would operate as a disqualification to a pre- 
tender. The holders of Church lands would be more than 
ordinarily suspicious of the consideration for which the support 
of Rome might have been purchased. The Carlists have 
de jure King of their own, and they are not powerful enough 
to be worth courting. ‘The princes of the House of Orteayg 
have during their long exile from France excited more alarm 
on the part of their successful competitor than the legiti- 
mate King, who has from his earliest youth been the 
most devoted adherent of the Church. In Spain the Duke 
of Montrenster has thought it prudent to keep in the back- 
ground any ecclesiastical sympathies which he may cherish, 
and he has not proclaimed the undoubted piety of his wife, 
If the Duke of Grxoa had been chosen, he would have 
owed his election to the antipathy which is entertained at 
Rome for the head of his family. As Cardinal Anvonetiz 
urged in his answer to M. Daru, there is no longer any reci- 
procal confidence between the Church and the godless Govern- 
ments which represent the world. The Porr has a_ perfect 
right to exclude their representatives from a Council which 
professes to concern itself exclusively with faith, with morals, 
and generally with rules which are, in the legal sense, of im- 
perfect obligation. On the other side, nations and elected 
Assemblies in modern days unanimously decline the interven- 
tion of the Holy See in secular matters. A Prince pledged 
from youth to the fantastic propositions of the Syllabus need 
not aspire to any political success, unless he wishes to become 
a martyr. The instinctive aversion of the priesthood to 
Constitutional government was perfectly justified by its in- 
evitable tendency. It is impossible to play on the spiri- 
tual weaknesses of three or four hundred laymen. <A King, 
and much more a Queen, who can be persuaded that their 
salvation is to be earned by devotion to the Church, may 
easily be induced to sacrifice both worldly interest and public 
duty to the selfish hope of spiritual advantage; but in modern 
times the majority of any numerous body of men will be in- 
different to ecclesiastical bribes. When a responsible Ministry 
with a Protestant at its head was, a few years since, esta- 
blished in Austria, the Pope, in his irritation at losing his 
hold on the Imperial family, was rash enough to declare that the 
Constitution was illegal and void. He has not hitherto been 
betrayed into similar imprudence in his communications with 
the Provisional Government of Spain; but he would give just 
offence if he recognised the Prince of Asrurtas as heir in 
virtue of his mother’s abdication. The Porz himself is, if 
not infallible, at least unassailable; but any irritation which 
his language or conduct may provoke is likely to be vented 
at the expense of the Spanish clergy, and more especially of 
the prelates. Their own arrogance has of late on more than 
one occasion ageravated their habitual unpopularity ; and the 
Ministry has been compelled to arrest and remove from his 
diocese one contumacious bishop. It might have been sup- 
posed that a population which has till lately not tolerated the 
existence of heretics retained a certain amount of devotion to 
the Church and the Holy See. Queen Isabeia has speculated 
on the possible existence of such a feeling; but no political 
transaction since her dethronement has tended to encourage her 
hopes, unless it is thought that an interregnum affords to any 
possible King some chance of success. 


The authors of the late Revolution, like the Parliament 
and the army aficr the final defeat of the Royalist party 
at Worcester, have so far done their work that they feel 
at liberty to quarrel among themselves; but neither the 
Liberal Unionists nor the Progressists have any intention of 
retracing their steps; and the Republicans are, if possible, 
more opposed to the Queen and her family than to any 
dynasty which could be elected in their place. For the first 
time since his accession to power, Marshal Prim, since his 
rupture with his former allies, finds himself in a minority 
in the Cortes. The leader of a central party may some- 
times maintain himself in office by relying alternately 
on the support of the extreme sections on his right and 
his left; but longer Parliamentary experience would have 
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warned Pris of the risk that on some decisive question his 
adversaries muy think fit to unite their forces against the 
Government. The Republicans will probably adopt the 
obvious policy of forcing the Minister into an alliance with 
themselves by proving to him that he is already dependent on 
their aid. ‘The Unionists on their side will prefer demands 
which it will be impossible to meet by any plausible argument. 
All the Conservative feeling in the country will support their 
contention that it is time for the revolution to finish. The 
Cortes were elected for the express purpose of making a Con- 
stitution, and a year has now elapsed since they completed 
their task, without any attempt to profit by their labours. 
The King who was to perform the executive functions of 


Government has not yet been discovered, and many of his | 


wers are consequently in abeyance. There were to be two 


legislative bodies, and there is only one in existence; and if | 


it were thought expedient to constitute a Senate and an 
Assembly under the provisions of the Constitution, there is no 

wer which could summon or dissolve cither body. As 
Spain is at peace both at home and abroad, there is no appa- 
rent justification for the continuance of an exceptional and 
irregular system, and it would not be convenieut for the 
Ministry to furnish the explanation that is necessary to keep 
Marshal Prim at the head of the State, because he is believed 
to exercise great influence on the army. If the conflict of parties 
should unliappily be decided by military force, tle Unionist 
generals would try their strength against a rival. 
improbable that the same party will command the assent of 


the majority of the Cortes to their demani for a permanent | 
J I 


settlement. If hereafter the young Prince of Asrunias 
should become a possible candidate for the throne, his sup- 
porters will certainly not call general attention to the pro- 
tection which has been invoked on his behalf from the Pope. 
If they could persuade the Spanish people that the young 
Prince was the moral and political opposite of his devout 
mother, they might in favourable circumstances perhaps find 
a chance of a hearing. 


BIBLE READING AND BIBLE TEACHING. 
“FYVERY school provided by a School Board shall be... 


“under the control and management of such Board.” 

It is but a short sentence, yet it threatens to be fatal to the 
Bill which contains it—to postpone, at least for another year, 
the introduction of a national system of education, and to 
kindle a fierce religious controversy from one end of England 
to the other. We shall say nothing now of the spirit in which 
the clause has been opposed, or of the conduct of the minority 
who would rather see the Education Bili withdrawn than 
passed with this provision still in it. That the concession of 
this liberty to School Boards is a very dangerous obstacle to 
the progress of the measure no one will venture to deny, and 
our present object is to examine some of the alternative 
suggestions which are being liberally contributed from all sides. 
The first of these is embodied in an amendment to clause 
seven, of which notice has been given by Mr. Winrerbornam. 
Itruns thus :—‘ In any school maintained wholly or in part out 
“of local rates under this Act, no religious instruction shall be 
“given, or religious observances practised, other than the reading 
“ of the Scriptures.” ‘This proposal has secured the support 
of “that veteran statesman” Lord Russety. It is true that a 
month or two back he “ suggested a provision similar to that 
which is contained in the Government Bill,” but “in the 
full light of the recent discussion in the House of Commons,” 
as read at San Remo, he has seen reason to change his mind. 
Lord Russrit’s plan contains one feature which it does not 
share with Mr. Winrernoruam'’s, since it provides for the 
singing of ahymn. It has been objected that the selection of 
a hymn-book, if left to the School Board, “ would be as much 
the signal for conflict as the use of the Church Catechism.” 
No doubt Lord Russet has foreseen this difliculty, and is 
prepared to compose, probably is now composing, a hymn- 
book of hisown, The character of his mind eminently fits 
him for the work, and his hymns may be expected to possess 
the distinctive merits of more than one school of religious 
song. ‘The tendency of the medieval hymn-writers was to 
dwell rather upon facts than emotions, aud Lord RusseL. would 
find in the events of his own life a store of matter sufficient 
for any number of verses. The modern, and especially the 
issenting, taste runs rather in the direction of feeling and 
religious experience, and we feel sure that Lord 
Sposition to talk about himself would have ample exercise in 
that large class of hymns which take the form of an address to 
soul or heart of the writer. Even if the School Board 
Were ritualistically inclined, the situation would not be too 


It is not | 


much for him. Unrhymed psalmody would flow as easily — 
from his pen as rhymed, and the religious sentiment of youth 
might be stimulated by chanting to grave yet jubilant music, 
“ My heart is inditing of a good matter; I speak of the things 
“which are contained in the Introduction to Earl RusseE.y’s 
| “ Collected Speeches.” For the present, however, this part of 
| the proposal has not assumed a practical shape, and we shall 
reserve more minute criticism until it appears—with the hymn- 
| book appended in a schedule—in the notice paper of the 
| House of Lords. 


Let us see, then, what would be the effect of the adoption of 
Mr. Winrerzoruam’s amendment. As it stands it would 
_ completely revolutionize the whole operation of the Bill. The 
prohibition of religious instruction is not confined to the schools 
founded by School Boards; it extends to every school main- 
tained even in part out of local rates. Now, as the assistance 
which School Boards are authorised to give to existing volun- 
tary schools must come out of a fund the deficiencies in 
which are to be made good by a rate, this is tantamount to 
saying that no Denominational school shall receive aid from 
the local authorities, and consequently that the latter must, in 
every case in which there is a deficiency of school accommo- 
dation, set up schools of their own. The object of the Bill is 
to develop and supplement Denominational education; the 
object of Mr. WinrernorHam’s amendment is to absorb and 
subvert it. It is probable, however, that the interests con- 
cerned in the existing schools will be strong enough to 
confine the scope of their prohibition to schools estab- 
lished by School Boards. Thus restricted, the amendment 
is not inconsistent with the principle of the Bill, but it is 
open to serious objections of another kind. Is the Bible 
to be read through in order, beginning at Genesis and ending 
at the book of Revelation, or will the reading consist of 
selections prescribed by the master or by the School Board? 
If the former course is taken, the extreme unprofitableness of 
the exercise needs no illustration. Few books probably lend 
themselves so little to such a mode of perusal. If the latter 
course is preferred, we are at once met by a difficulty which 
is very clearly stated in a letter from “ A Hertfordshire 
“ Incumbent,” in the Zimes of Thursday. “ By a skilful 
“ selection of different parts of Scripture, such as unhappily 
“ is by no means unknown to the compilers of cheap Infidel 
“ publications, the whole gist of Revelation might be perverted, 
“ Christian morality distorted, and an intelligent boy by the 
“ age of eleven or twelve imbued with a thorough contempt for 
“ everyform of religion. By a similar process, mutatis mutandis, 
“he might be prepared for the reception of the extremest 
“ ecclesiastical theories, and indeed for a transition to the 
“ Church of Rome.” Thus the evils of leaving it to the local 
authorities to determine what religion shall be taught in the 
schools set up by them would be reproduced within a smalier 
area, but not necessarily on a smaller scale, by leaving it to them 
to determine who shall compile the Bible selections. Nor is 
it to be expected that the anti-Denominationalists will be long 
content with a compromise which, in schools supported by rates 
levied on Roman Catholics, Unitarians, Jews, and Secu- 
larists, gives the Bible a prominence which necessarily involves. 
the assumption that orthodox Protestantism is true. 


Another solution is offered by the Dean of Duraam. 
According to this plan formularies would be relegated to the 
Sunday School, and a certain time every day would be devoted 
to the teaching of the Bible. In one important respect, we 
admit, this plan is perfectly satisfactory. It concedes the 
whole principle of Denominationalism. The Bible in the 
hands of a skilful schoolmaster may be made a most effec- 
tive instrument of distinctive religious teaching. That it 
must in any hands be an instrument of such teaching, 
though not necessarily an effective one, is to our minds 
indisputable. In the possibility of imparting a Common 
Christianity we are hardened disbelievers. But when the 
denominational character of Bible teaching has been acknow- 
ledged, we are by no means at the end of the question. De- 
nominationalism presented in the form of a Bible lesson is 
Denominationalism surrounded with disadvantages. In the 
first place, it would be far more liable than the ordinary variety 
to be turned to proselytizing purposes. A lesson in a Cate- 
chism proclaims itself, and supposing the conscience clause to 
do its work properly, a parent has only himself to thank if he 
allows his child to attend it. Buta lesson in the Bible does 
not bear its character on its forehead, and it is quite possible 
that a parent may only discover that his child has been sub- 
jected to Denominational teaching of which he disapproves 
after the impression has been already made. There are many 
clergymen, and still more well-meaning ladies, who might 
comprehend the unwillingness of a Dissenter to let his child 
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learn the Church Catechism, but would think it a mark of 
extreme irreligion or unreasonable bigotry if he withdrew 
him from the Bible lesson. In the second place, the difficul- 
ties in connexion with the choice of teachers would be far 
greater than if the schools were avowedly Denominational. 
In the latter case, the minority would avail themselves of the 
conscience clause as a matter of course. In the former case, 
they would be inclined to say that if the teacher were not 
«a Churchman, or not a Dissenter, or not a Churcliman or a 
Dissenter of such and such a party or sect, they would like 


their children to be taught the Bible. Whenever this plea | L 
but it is probable that unavoidable publicity weighs hardly 


was urged there would be some ratepayers in the district who 


would be anxious to get a new teacher, with the view of | 


increasing the attendance at the Bible lesson, and with each 
change made for this purpose some fresh section of persons 
would be made dissatisfied. 


All these difficulties can be surmounted in one way 
only. If the School Boards are given the alternative 
of aiding voluntary Denominational schools, or of esta- 
blishing secular schools of their own, all the advantages 
secured by the Bill in its present form will be retained with- 
out incurring any of the drawbacks which are inseparable 
from every other proposal. Our fear is, that this most 
desirable concession may be withheld by the Government, 


in deference to the inability of the Denominationalists to | : 
y ‘ _ would object to the publication of profits which might provoke 


perceive their own true interest. We wish the clergy could 
be persuaded that under the Bill so modified all their legiti- 
mate claims would be satisfied far more certainly and in a far 
more permanent manner than under the Bill as it at present 
stands, 


MR. LOWE AND THE INCOME-TAX. 


| 


R. LOWE has, by a laudable effort of self-control, for. 


4i¥i the last three or four weeks repressed the tendency 
to expose the blunders and ignorance of applicants for financial 


revenue officers for local Commissioners, but the members of 
the deputation were not disposed to offer facilities for taxin, 
themselves, and perhaps they reflected that a disinterested 
public functionary might be more difficult to satisfy than 
a friend or enemy who has his own income to return, The 
cases in which an unfair surcharge is made are probably rare, 
while understated incomes jorm the rule rather than the 
exception. It is remarkable that the secrecy which jigs g9 
highly valued in England is not even ostensibly practised 
in America. The Income-tax lists are there officially pub. 
lished, to the gratification of general and natural curiosity; 


on struggling and unprosperous traders. It may also seem 
hard that one class of taxpayers should be exposed to popu- 
lar criticism, while the owners of realized property neces. 
sarily pay the tax without notice. The Income-tax jg 
deducted from rents, from interest, and dividends, without 
reference to the names of the owners; nor is it possible to 
specify the share of every contributor. The shareholders 
in Joint-stock Companies, although they are engaged in trade, 
are allowed to reserve the secret of the amount which they 
severally hold in the common undertaking. It may be pre- 
sumed that the people of the United States understand their 
own affairs; but the system of private and secret assessment 
seems best adapted to England. Great brewers and bankers 


envy, if not competition ; and humbler traders wish sometimes 
to dissemble the amount of their gains, and always to conceal 
their poverty. There are still from time to time new forms 
of industry which are preserved as monopolies by their in- 
genious inventors; and a disclosure of the extraordinary 
profits which are realized would instantly betray the cherished 
secret. 

It is meritorious in the Government to shorten the Easter 


holidays by three days for the purpose of allowing time for 
the Budget before the adjournment of the House. If an 


relief. The courteous sympathy whick moved the Malt-tax | additional fortnight were to intervene, the number of claimants 
deputation almost to enthusiasm was extended even to Mr. | fur relief would perhaps be increased; and the number of 
Wuattey, who, in company with a provincial alderman and | applicants must already be suiliciently embarrassing. Mr 
one or two other followers, lately preferred the modest request , Lowe's new plan of a weekly publication of revenue and 
that the Income-tax should be repealed as far as it concerned expenditure enables every taxpayer to calculate the margin 
trades and professions. Mr. Lowe may perhaps have thought ; within which it may be possible to gain something by judi- 


that Mr. WHa.tey and his proposal were not worth a sarcastic 
rebuff, but it would perhaps have been prudent to reject the 
proposal on the simple ground that the proceeds of Schedule D 
could not be spared. Mr. Lowe would be the last Minister 
to adopt the theory that it is the business of a Government or 
of a Legislature to counteract, by graduated taxation, the 
economic distribution of wealth ; but, in telling the deputation 
that landowners valued the Income-tax as a security against 
the imposition of a tax on property, he perhaps suggested to 
ill-informed and prejudiced hearers an excuse for a mis- 
chievous agitation. It is satisfactory to find that a popular 
delusion which has at different times been widely prevalent 
is for the moment confined to politicians of Mr. WHALLEY’s 
order ; but no class can be trusted to resist the temptation of 
relieving itself from its proportionate share of public burdens. 
A sound financier, when he has to raise a certain revenue, 
endeavours to leave all sections of the community in the same 
relative condition in which he found them. In the absence of 
taxation a fundholder and a tradesman receiving equal in- 
comes would vary in wealth by the difference between a per- 
petuity and the estimated duration of the business. A tax of 
fourpence or sixpence in the pound, in one case lasting for 
ever, and in the other terminating with the income itself, 
adjusts itself with the nicest accuracy to the circumstances of 
both parties. It is true that the proprietor, having a provision 
secured to his family, has not the same need of saving which 
affects the shopkeeper; but the proposition that he has more 
to spend is identical with the original assumption that he is 
richer. The tax-gatherer has no right to inquire whether 
money is hoarded, or squandered, or legitimately expended. In 
less enlightened times Governments have often attempted to 
enrich themselves by the process of debasing the currency. 
When such an operation is effected every coin is lowered in 
value, but the holders suffer in exact proportion to the 
amount which they possessed. If wealth consisted exclusively 
of money, such a depreciation, whatever might be its other 
demerits, would not operate unjustly. 


The members of the deputation complained more especially 
of the inquisitorial nature of the tax, and there is no doubt 
that the necessity of submitting true or false statements of 
income to the scrutiny of neighbours is felt as a serious 
grievance. Mr. Lowe pointed to the proper remedy when he 
inquired whether the evil would be mitigated by substituting 


cious remonstrance. There will be not less than four millions 
to distribute, and Mr. WuaA..ey’s clients will certainly not be 
allowed to take the greater part of the fund for themselves, It 
may be plausibly inferred from Mr. Lowse’s answer that he 
is prepared to give them the only relief to which they 
are entitled, by reducing the Income-tax to the level at 
which it had remained for four or five years before the 
Abyssinian war. It is true that Schedule D bore far more 
than its due share of the accidental burden; but political 
accidents had determined that Mr. Disrarti and Mr. Waxb 
Hunr should be Chancellors of the Exchequer, and both 
of them were profoundly afraid of Mr. GLApsrone, who would 
have opposed a more equitable arrangement. The strongest 
objection to the Income-tax is that it is easily raised and 
varied, with the result of destroying the fairness which 
depends on uniformity of assessment. A trader or profes- 
sional man whose income has begun and ended within the 
last three years has contributed eight or ten times his proper 
quota to the extravagant expenditure of the Abyssinian 
expedition. The whole amount will fortunately have been 
trifling, but it is desirable to return as soon as possible to 
the lower rate of taxation. As Mr. Lowe truly said, the 
relative productiveness of the Income-tax varies inversely 
with its amount. The debtors in the parable who wrote down 
sixty instead of a hundred would perhaps have satisfied their 
consciences by going as far as seventy or eighty, if their 
liabilities had consisted of pieces, not of silver, but of brass. 
Towards the end of the Crimean war, when the tax was at the 
rate of sixteenpence in the pound, the scruples of contributors 
to Schedule D had generally reached their faintest point. 


The consumers of taxable commodities had no reason to 
complain of Mr. Lowe’s Budget of last year. ‘The whole fund 
applicable to reduction of burdens was provided by an anticl- 
pation of the Income-tax and of the Assessed taxes, amount- 
ing to an additional percentage of twenty-five and of fifty pet 
cent.; yet a third of the surplus which had been artificially 
produced was employed in abolishing the Customs duty on 
corn ; and the repeal of the duty on Fire insurance wasa boon 
to all but the poorest householders. The forthcoming Budget 
will probably include a considerable reduction of duties, 
though it may be hoped that only trifling taxes on consump- 
tion will be altogether removed. Repeated experience has 
shown the possibility of relieving the taxpayers with com- 
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paratively little sacrifice of revenue; but a commodity which 
is entirely relieved from duty no longer contributes to the 
~zblic necessities. When taxes were numerous, the money 
caved in one kind of expenditure might probably be spent in 
the purchase of something else which still remained liable to 
duty; but almost the whole Customs and Excise revenue is 
now derived from five or six articles of consumption. Mr. 
Lowe has promised a new arrangement of Stamp duties which 
will probably be preferable to the existing system, but his 
object in remodelling the scale will be to increase or to 
maintain the productiveness of the tax. The cold reception 
which was given by the highest authorities to the project of 
converting ‘Consols into terminable annuities affords some 
security against the waste of any part of the surplus in cir- 
cuitous experiments to effect the reduction of the National 
Debt. A not inconsiderable sum would have been applicable 
to the purposes of the Sinking Fund, in consequence of the 
excess of the estimated surplus, if there had not been a con- 
yenience in applying the money to the purchase of the Elec- 
tric Telegraphs. ‘lhe discharge of a liability belonging to 
the capital account is in fact a payment or reduction of the 
Debt; but it would be a grave mistake to waste the surplus 
of next year in similar payments, as long as there are mis- 
chievous taxes to repeal or to reduce. A prudent liberality 
in providing for expenditure, combined with a corresponding 
caution in estimating future receipts, supplies the only con- 
venient fund which can be applied to the slow discharge of 
the Debt. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


: House of Commons spent two long evenings in 
attempting to decide what course should be taken with 
regard to the Ulster Tenant-right, and even that long space of 
time was not sufficient for the discussion of a subject so elabo- 
rate, so intricate, and so very vague and hazy. The Govern- 
ment, too, had to learn as well as to teach, and took upa 
different ground on the second night from that which it had 
oceupied and defended on the first night. Noone can pretend 
that any blame attaches to any portion of the House for the 
length of discussion which this knotty point standing in front 
of the Bill has necessitated, or can wonder that the Bill, as 
originally drafted, has had to be considerably modified in its 
first two clauses. No one in or out of Parliament knows 
exactly what Ulster Tenant-right means, and any legislative 
attempts to deal with a subject of which no one can form a dis- 
tinct idea cannot fail to be somewhat prolix and unsatisfactory. 
All that outsiders can do is to take note of the principal 
questions raised, to notice how they were solved, and, perhaps, 
to criticize the solution. But we do not believe that any 
solution could have been perfectly satisfactory in theory, 
and all we can hope to get is a rough solution which in 
practice will work tolerably well. At the outset of the dis- 
cussion Mr, HeapLam proposed an amendment the object of 
which was to brand Ulster Tenant-right as a thing bad in 
itself which Parliament should declare ought to be terminated 
as soon as possible, but which, until it was terminated, might 
be allowed to have a legal validity. The only use of this 
suggestion was to give the Ulster members an opportunity of 
praising to the skies their impugned custom, so that the House 
had the comfort of knowing that in rejecting Mr. Hrapiay’s 
amendment there was an ascertainable body of Irishmen to 
whom for the moment they were giving satisfaction, and this 
1s a comfort rarely enjoyed by a British Parliament. Taking 
for granted that Ulster Tenant-right is to be adopted and 
legalized just as it is, it will be found that three main questions 
have had to be decided regarding it, and these three questions 
are—how it shall be described, how far it shall be allowed to 
extend into the rest of Ireland, and whether the tenant who 
can claim under it shall be bound to do so, even though he 
could make a claim more advantageous to himself under other 
clauses of the Bill. 

The first point on which the House naturally wished to be 
satisfied was what was Ulster Tenant-right? and the answer 
they got from those best entitled and most bound to enlighten 
them was, that it was something so plain and simple that every 
Irish boy of sixteen knew what it meant, but that no one could 
‘ay In words what the meaning of it was. It appeared, from 
the statements made regarding it, to be some sort of custom 
advantageous to the tenants, but often ruinous to them, of 
which the landlords highly approved, but which they frequently 
sought to evade or counteract. On two contiguous estates 
it may mean something very different, and the Soxicrror- 
GENERAL for IreLanp said that he had heard at least nine 
discrepant definitions of it Mr. Jounstox attempted to 


commit the House to a definition of it which he said 
described the real article; but the definition had the demerit 
of assuming as true what in real life is one of the points most 
hotly contested, that under Ulster Tenant-right the landlord 
ought only to raise his rents on a fair valuation. To have 
adopted such a definition would have been to recognise a 
claim in favour of one set of persons which another set of 
persons urge ought not to be recognised. It would have been 
to invent Ulster Tenant-right, not to adopt it as it stands. 
The only thing that con!d be done was to say generally 
that there was such a thing as the Ulster custom, and to 
leave the Courts to say what in each particular instance the 
custom meant. A verbal nicety here deserves notice. The 
Bill spoke of the usage prevalent in Ulster, commonly known 
as the Ulster Tenant-right custom. Mr. Cross proposed that 
the Bill should speak of usages and of customs because, 
as he said, there were many usages and many customs in 
Ireland. Mr. Cuicuester Fortescue adopted the plural in 
the case of usages, but declined to adopt it in the case 
of custom. This may seem a trivial matter, but it ex- 
pressed, as well as could have been expressed, what is really 
meant. There are many usages as to tenant-right in Ulster, 
but the usages make up that single shadowy thing, the 
tenant-right custom. The words of the Bill as now altered 
correspond to the facts of real life. There is such a thing as 
the Ulster Tenant-right custom known to Irish boys of sixteen, 
and to all persons who have had to do with Ireland. In 
a rough way the meaning ofthis custom is known well cnough. 
It means the custom of permitting an outgoing tenant to s¢!l his 
goodwill to an incoming tenaut. This is the custom broadly 
stated, but directly we descend into particulars we find very 
different usages prevailing on different estates; but through all 
runs the one common thread, that of the fundamental custom. 
But it may be asked why, if the custom is so easily stated and 
so well known, cannot it be stated in words? ‘The answer 
is that the simple statement does not really express the whole 
of the custom, for the whole of the custom is that the tenant 
shall be allowed to sell his goodwill on terms which vary in 
different parts of the Province. Practically an estate in Ulster 
may be said to be subject to the Ulster tenant-right custom 
where it has for a long period of time been subject to the 
custom of the tenant being allowed to sell the goodwill; but 
to describe in legal language how the Ulster Tenant-right 
custom affects that estate would require a very nice and 
intricate adjustment of words. The one question is, whether 
the wording of the Act will work, and there seems no reason 
to doubt that it will work. If an Ulster tenant applies to a 
Court to enforce this customary claim, the Court will first 
require it to be proved that the custom applies at all to his 
holding—for there are many Ulster holdings to which the 
custom has never applied—and then it will inquire what par- 
ticular form the custom has taken in the particular case, 
which of the many usages prevalent in the Province has pre- 
vailed in regard to the holding that has given rise to the 
dispute. ‘To set the Court to work in this way is the object 
of the first clause in the Bill, and, if it is so set to work, no 
more is needed. 


The next question is, whether the Ulster Tenant-right 
should be allowed to extend out of Ulster. The Government 
originally decided that it should not. But this always seemed 
to usa mistake. The argument of the Government was that 
there was no custom out of Ulster like the Ulster custom, and 
that it would be absurd to recognise what was known not to 
exist. On the other hand, it was alleged that customs iden- 
tical with the Ulster Tenant-right did exist in other parts of 
Ireland. ‘Those who asserted this were loud in their com- 
plaints that the Bill as it stood gave an unduc preference to 
Ulster, and even hinted very broadly that the old leaven of 
Protestant ascendency was fermenting in the mind of Mr. 
GuapsTone, and that he gave to the Protestant and Orange 
North what he refused to the Catholic and Green South. 
It is needless to say that the course taken by the Govern- 
ment was due to a very innocent motive. It arose entirely 
from their inability to define the Ulster custom. If they could 
have said exactly what the Uister custom was, they might 
have omitted all reference whatever to Ulster. They might 
have said that every estate in Ireland, to which in point of fact 
the custom as defined attached, shall be legally bound by it. 
But they gave up in despair the attempt to define the Ulster 
custom, and all that they could say was that the Ulster custom 
was a custom prevailing in Ulster. If this is what is meant, 
how can a custom prevailing in Connaught be a custom pre- 
vailing in Ulster? But then it may be asked, if there is a 
custom prevailing in Connaught which an Irish boy of sixteen 
would with his unfailing perspicacity immediately detect to be 
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the real Ulster custom, why should the tenant not have the 
benefit of it? It is almost impossible to prove a negative, and 
the Government can hardly satisfy itself that every case where 
there is a custom of selling the goodwill, accompanied by any 
one of the numerous usages as to the mode of sale prevalent in 
Ulster, is included within the geographical bounds of the pro- 
vince of Ulster. If there is a single case out of Ulster which, 
if it were in Ulster, would be held to be a case of Ulster Tenant- 
right, then the tenant in that case would be put by the Bill in 
2% worse position, or at any rate might be so put, than if his 
holding had been in Ulster. That the present Government 
would consciously give any preference or advantage to Ulster 
may seem absurd to us in England, and must sound especially 
absurd to Ulster men; but that a charge is absurd is no 
reason whatever for its not being eagerly welcomed and fondly 
believed in the South of Ireland; and it would be a pity if 
any occasion were given to those who are ever ready to mis- 
represent everything done in Ireland by English statesmen, by 
any apparent return to the old traditional habit of giving a 
preference to the Northern part of the island. The Govern- 
ment has therefore, we think, acted very wisely by introducing 
a new provision into the Bill, to the effect that, when in any 
part of Ireland a custom is found to prevail similar to that 
prevailing in Ulster, the tenant shall be treated exactly as if his 
holding were in Ulster. All parts of Ireland are thus placed 
on an equality, and the faintest shade of a sentimental grievance 
on this score has been removed. 

Lastly, it had to be decided what should be the position of 
a tenant, entitled to claim the benefit of Ulster Tenant-right, 
who would get a greater advantage if he claimed under other 
clauses of the Bill? On some Ulster estates, for example, the 
amount receivable for goodwill is fixed by usage at a very 
small figure, even in some cases at so very low a figure as one 
year's rental. The lower the figure the better of course for 
the landlord, because the less the incoming tenant has to pay for 
goodwill the more he can afford to give by way of rent. But 
it might happen that a tenant in Ulster, if evicted, would 
under the third clause of the Bill be entitled to seven years’ 
rental as compensation for eviction, although, if he were to be 
bound by his Ulster custom, he might be able to claim only 
one or two years’ rental. Was he to take the bad as well as 
the good of the Ulster custom? Those who said that he 
ought to be forced to do so had very strong arguments 
on their side. They said that the tenant had chosen to 
take 2 holding from which he knew that, if he left it 
voluntarily or involuntarily, he could only get one year’s 
rental as compensation. This was the bargain he had chosen 
to make, and why should he not be made to stick to it? 
Mr. Guapstone replied that the seven years’ compensation 
provided by the third clause must be looked on as a general 
boon to all Irish tenants. It is a present or encouragement 
made or offered by the State, at the expense of the landlords, 
to all tenants whatsoever, in order to make them good and 
happy. This seems to be the right mode of treating the 
matter. The Act is not founded on the principle of letting 
rational beings take the consequences of their actions, but 
on the principle of cheering and comforting Ivish tenants. 
The option, therefore, is to be properly left to the tenant 
of claiming either under the Ulster Tenant custom or under 
the general compensation clauses. Mr. GLapstoNE com- 
plicated the proposal by adding that it should only be with 
the leave of the Court that the Ulster tenant should be 
allowed to claim under the general compensation clauses. We 
do not see what the Court has got to do with it. Why should 
not the tenant have his boon in every case? The Govern- 
ment says to the Irish tenants that, in order to make them 
secure, and to put them in a right frame of mind, they shall, 
if they are turned out, have a certain amount of compensation. 
The Ulster tenants, however, having paid more in many 
instances than this compensation would amount to, are in such 
cases to have the larger sum. But if the Government is to be 
considered as tendering a universal boon to tenants, why 
should not the Ulster tenant have this boon in every case, 
and more, if he can get it, under his Ulster custom? 
The Court ought to have no discretion whether a tenant 
shall or ‘shall not have his share in the universal boon. 
This is the present which, at the cost of the landlords, 
but for their good and protection, the State has offered 
him, and he ought to get it at least, whatever he may 
get beyond it. It would be very easy to enact that when an 
Ulster tenant is before the Court, if the Court sees that the 
usage prevailing in his case would give him less than he would 
get under the general compensation clauses, it shall treat the 
claim as one made under these clauses. If we are bent on 
giving a boon all round, let us give it in a handsome, un- 
questionable, complete way, and not let a man be cut out of 


the good things we offer him because he has taken proceedin 

before a Court in the wrong way. It is part of the whole basig 
of the Bill that the Irish tenant is a creature requiring to be 
protected against himself and his mistakes, and it is no uge 
stopping half way in recognising and carrying out this theory, 


THE NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION, 

i is to be hoped that the French Senate will derive some 

comfort from the reflection that the “ great and indepen- 
“ dent” part which it is now asked to play for the last time 
will be transferred to no rival body. The functions intrusted 
to it by the Constitution of 1852 will in practice cease to be 
exercised. Hitherto the Senate has had the right to “pro. 
“ pose modifications in the Constitution,” and in the event 
of these proposals being adopted by the Executive—and 
the composition of the Senate made it pretty certain that 
no modification would be proposed which had not been 
suggested by the Executive in the first instance—the 
enactment of a Senatus Consultum has been the only mode of 
carrying them out. This prerogative is in future to be com- 
mitted to no authority short of the entire nation. “The 
“ Constitution,” says the 5th Article of the Senatus Consul. 
tum introduced by M. Oxtivier last Monday, “ cannot be 
“ modified except by the people, on the proposition of the 
“Emptror.” Napotzon HI. seems determined that, if every 
other institution he has founded is to disappear in his lifetime, 
the plebiscite shall be maintained andextended. The new Con- 
stitution, said M. OLtivier, will not be immutable, but it will re- 
quire a plebiscite to alter it. There will be the less temptation, 
however, to resort to this machinery, that the Constitution is 
now reduced to the smallest possible proportions. One section 
limits the succession of Imperial dignity, and provides for a 
fresh election by the people in case of failure of heirs. By 
another section the Government is vested in the Emperor, 
with the concurrence of his Ministers, of the Council of State, 
the Senate, and the Corps Législatit—the power of legislation 
being shared between the Emperor and the two last-named 
bodies. Another section makes the Emperor responsible 
betore the French people, to whom he has also the right 
of appeal, and defines his prerogative as chief of the State. 
In this same section are embodied the reforms of last year— 
the responsibility of Ministers, and their right to be members 
of either Chamber. ‘Two more sections define the com- 
position and functions of the Council of State and the 
Corps Législatif. ‘The substance of the Senatus Consultum 
is reproduced in the section which relates to the Senate. 
The character and functions of this body are entirely 
changed. It is no longer to have the power of declaring 
whole classes of laws unconstitutional, of interpreting dis- 
puted texts in the Constitution itself, of regulating the 
government of Algeria and the colonies, of carrying on the 
administration of affairs in the intervals between the dissolu- 
tion of one Corps Législatif and the meeting of another. In 
short, though it is still declared to be ‘ the guardian of 
“the fundamental pact and of the public liberties,” it will 
have extremely little to do in either capacity. The 
“ fundamental pact”—meaning, we presume, the “pact” 
between Narotron III. and the French nation, that he shall 
remain Emperor so long as he has the ability to do so—will 
not be much the stronger for any protection the Senate can 
afford it; and as to public liberties, the best treatment they 
can possibly ask for is to be let alone. ‘The only difliculty 
these liberties now have to contend with is the unwilling- 
ness of the Emperor to acknowledge that they are sui juris, 
and have no need of further guardianship. 

The privileges the Senate receives in exchange for this 
surrender consist chiefly in the permission to make itself a 
House of Lords if it can. Taking its antecedents into account, 
the chances of its succeeding in this enterprise are not favour- 
able. A second Chamber, if it is to exercise as well as pos- 
sess co-ordinate powers in legislation, must have some strong 
title to the confidence, or at least the respect, of the public. 
What special claim of this kind will the new Senate enjoy! 
It is to be composed mainly of persons nominated for life 
by the Emperor. Now the Emperor will of necessity 
have a restricted field to choose from, for the very sufficient 
reason that men of real mark and ability do not care to be 
puppets when they have the option of pulling the strings. 
Any Frenchman who has a turn for politics will naturally 
wish to be a member of the representative Chamber, and the 
residue from whom the Senators must be taken will consist of 
three classes—men to whom the salary is a paramount 
object, men who haye failed to get their merits recognised 
by a constituency, and men who have distinguished them- 
selves in some non-political career. , It is not probable 
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that an assembly composed of adventurers, failures, and lite- 
rary and artistic celebrities will be sustained by public 
opinion if it takes to rejecting or altering the Bills which are 
sent up to it from the Lower House. There is, it must be 
admitted, another element in the Senate which is in some 

t3of greater promise. The peculiar advantage possessed 
by an hereditary second Chamber is that a certain percentage 
of able men are compelled to take their seats in it without any 
choice of their own. When a member of it dies, his heir has to 
abandon the more exciting fields of political action, and content 
himself with so much of political importance as he can ‘carry 
with him into his new sphere. The French Senate has nothing 
answering to this feature, but there is still a certain provision for 
recruiting its ranks from a class of persons whose claim to the 
dignity rests on something besides the choice of the sovereign. 
But unfortunately these ex-officio members are all either 
Cardinals, Marshals, or Admirals, and in these days neither 
the ecclesiastical, the military, nor the naval career is a very 
good preparation for politics. 

The point about this new French Constitution that most 
strikes the observer is the fact that this precise moment should 
have been chosen for Constitution-making. It was necessary, 
no doubt, to relieve the Senate of a certain class of functions, 
and to conciliate the worm who might otherwise have turned 
against the Government, by the nominal grant of certain other 
functions of more importance if less dignity. But it was by 
no means essential that this change should at once have been 
followed out to its legitimate results, or that a recipient of 
the constituent power should have been created by the same 
act which took it away from the body which has hitherto 
possessed it. A Senatus Consultum might have made the 
required alteration in the composition of the Senate, and 
the precise relations between plebiscites and other modes of 
tinkering the machinery of the State might have been defined, 
if need were, at some more convenient season. By the course 
which has how been pursued, the foundations of the Imperial 
system are suddenly brought into discussion. The state of 
feeling and opinion in France at this moment is not 
favourable to the philosophical consideration of the advan- 
tages of hereditary monarchy, or of the relations between 
the Executive and the Legislature, and of the branches of the 
Legislature among themselves. And yet for some time to 
come these will be the subjects most talked of in the country 
and most written about in the press. To arrange for this result 
is seemingly to give the Republican party just the opportu- 
nity they want. So long as the Legislature was occupied with 
matters of immediate moment any introduction of these 
questions would have had too abstract an air for newspaper 
readers; but when once the Senate is engaged in considering 
a draft Constitution, no one can cavil at the newspapers 
for following so august anexample. And in this instance these 
discussions must be carried on without the safety-valve ordina- 
rily afforded them by the Corps Législatif. The representatives 
of the French nation are the only persons precluded from 
discussing the Constitution under which France is to be 
governed for the future. It is a curious provision for en- 
suring the popularity and permanence of the new system. 
It is possible, indeed, that the Cabinet had no choice but to 
acquiesce in this arrangement or to retire from office. If the 
Corps Législatif had been allowed any hand in framing the 
Constitution, it would have been impossible to shut it out from 
all share in mending the Constitution. But in that case what 
would have become of the plebiscite? Whether the introduc- 
tion of this eccentric provision is a salve to the feelings, or a 
last plank in the calculations, of NaPoLeon III. is not from this 
point of view of much importance. Either way he has pro- 
bably insisted on it as the price of yielding everything else. 
It is conceivable that at this price even his last concessions, 
great as they are, may prove to have been bought too dear; 
but on such a question as this no one can with any show of 
reason have a positive opinion in opposition to the statesmen 
Me have the best opportunities for judging the state of feeling 
m trance, 


_WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


HE ladies who advocated, at the meeting of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, what they suppose to be the rights 

of their sex, forfeited none of their undoubted claims to 
Tespect by their language or their arguments; but it cannot 
be said that they contributed largely to the elucidation of the 
Controversy. ‘I'he principal speech of the evening was de- 
livered by Mr. Mitt, who would probably be regarded by 
his feminine clients and allies as the most powerful champion 
of their cause, One of his reasons for admitting women to a 


share of political activity was founded on the probable con- 
jecture that their new powers would be used for the 
attainment rather of social than of political objects. He 
might have added that their motives would be for the most 
part benevolent, and that they would be invariably positive 
and intolerant in opinion. The shortest way to the prohibi- 
tion of an acknowledged evil would be adopted by a female 
Parliament, and though it is possible that the proposed 
enlargement of the constituency would produce little effect, its 
tendency would be in the same direction. Mr. Mitt, who wrote 
in defence of Liberty before he published his opinions on 
female suffrage, would find himself at direct issue with nine- 
tenths of the sex on the issue whether the world ought to 
be made virtuous by Act of Parliament. Male politicians, 
who in England at least generally answer the question in the 
negative, well know that their lukewarmness is sternly 
reprobated by their domestic counsellors. The cottage matron 
who in vain awaits the return of her husband from the pay- 
table would cordially agree with the wife or mother of an 
owner of race-horses, that beerhcuses and TaTTERSALL’s ought 
to be summarily suppressed. As Mr. Mixx truly said, the 
same section of the constituency would demand the most 
rigorous laws for the punishment of offences against women. 
It would be impossible to persuade them that any depart- 
ment of life was exempt from legislative or administrative 
interference, but it would not always be easy to foresee the 
course which they might take with relation to any special 
subject of discussion. Some of the most eminent of those 
ladies who are already accustomed to take part in public 
affairs have lately organized an agitation against a measure 
which is calculated to check the spread of one of the most 
malignant among known diseases. The opponents have 
persuaded themselves that it is wrong to weaken the effect 
of a penalty on the immorality ot men; and the authority and 
experience of the most competent members of the masculine 
faction fails to convince them that the preservation of health 
is a more certain benefit than the indirect discouragement of 
vice. It has sometimes been suggested that the soundness of 
their theory may be tested by the inquiry whether it would be 
justifiable to produce the disease by artificial means, if it were 
not already in existence ; but there is no use in addressing to 
a woman the argument of a reduction to an absurdity. Some 
amiable enthusiasts would be perfectly capable of poisoning 
future generations for the sake of maintaining a principle. 
The prevalence of feeling over reason would recur as often as 
a moral or social question required solution. 


No part of Mr. MiLx’s speech was more curious or charac- 
teristic than his answer to the objection that women would be 
exceptionally subject to clerical influence. With admirable 
candour he admitted the charge, and he added that the clergy 
had fairly earned their power by their exceptional attention 
to the feelings and peculiarities of women. It was only, in 
his opinion, because laymen had been selfish and negligent 
that spiritual judges had usurped the place of more 
natural advisers. It would be interesting to ascertain whether 
Mr. Mitz holds that the feelings and tendencies which 
incline women to submit to sacerdotal influence are at the 
same time elements of political aptitude. The husbands, 
friends, and brothers whom he invites to compete with the 
clergy must appeal to the same or to different interests and 
quaiities. If politics can be converted into subjects of ex- 
citement and emotion it is not impossible that in some 
cases they may supersede religious sentiment; but it is, 
on the whole, desirable that public questions should be 
considered coolly; and a balance of secular convenience will 
always be less attractive than devotion and _ theoiogical 
doctrine. It is surprising that an able man should believe 
that the extension of the suffrage to women would remodel 
the whole nature of domestic and social intercourse. The 
tone and the topics of conversation would be but imper- 
ceptibly affected by the change, and few husbands would 
employ their hours of leisure in cultivating the enthusiasm 
of wives for political reforms. If heads of houses became 
zealous missionaries in the cause, it seems that, as far as 
practical results are concerned, they might as well dispense 
with female converts, and accomplish their purposes at once 
instead of relying on the effect of preaching. In this part 
of his argument Mr. Mitt virtually relegates women to the 
inferior position from which he desires to raise them. It is 
said that at the last municipal election the female voters sup- 
ported the candidates who were favoured by the clergy ; and 
according to Mr. Mixx they were, according to present circum- 
stances, in the right; but only independent ratepayers have 
votes in boroughs, and it remains to be seen whether women 
living in a family would vote independently of their chief. A 
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curious illustration of the readiness of women to support their 
clerical guides has lately been furnished by a community 
which has not been generally admired by the advocates of 
female rights. Bricuam Youna, finding that some Utah schis- 
matics were beginning to question his pretensions, has suddenly 
conferred the suffrage on all Mormon women. His foresight 
has since been justified by the result of an election in which 
the emancipated section of the constituents voted unanimously 
for the prophet and for the institution which is delicately 
called plural marriage. 

Those who object to the concession of political power to 
women are under the disadvantage of being less zealous than 
their opponents, although they may be equally in earnest. To 
enthusiastic advocates of the proposed innovation it seems 
a tame and feeble suggestion that it would be unseemly, in- 
convenient, and theoretically wrong. The practical import- 
ance of the question is not of the highest order, and it is 
essentially indirect. No Act of Parliament, even if it disfran- 
chised the present constituency and transferred their functions 
to their eager rivals, would enable women to govern men. 
Mr. Miu and his followers contend plausibly, if not justly, 
that the believers in the subordination of women ought not to 
dread an experiment which must on their own assumption 
end in failure. If men and women were playthings or 
counters, there would be no reason against the proposal to 
place them in any possible combination. A republic in 
which men and women were placed on a footing of perfect 
legal equality would be like a glass half full of oil and 
afterwards filled up with water. Both liquors have the same 
Opportunity of rising to the top and of mixing, as far as their 
mechanical and chemical nature admits of either process. A 
male constituency artificially diluted with women would, after 
perhaps a short interval of confusion, adjust with not less 
certainty the relative positions of its component parts. A man 
of sense or spirit never even considers the question whether he 
is the head of his household, unless he is unfortunate enough 
to be troubled with a perverse and ill-conditioned wife or 
daughter. A inixed constituency or Parliament would leave 
politicians not less exempt from perplexity. Reasonable women 
would willingly submit, and the troublesome minority would 
by some contrivance be managed. An Act of Parliament 
enactiug that men should be supreme in the administration 
of nurseries would not in the smallest degree affect the dis- 
tribution of domestic power. It is true that unsupported 
assertion bears some resemblance to dogmatism, but men of 
mature years, unless they have spent their lives in a monastery, 
know, if they know anything, the moral and intellectual 
differences between men and women. The business of govern- 
ing a country or of choosing its rulers belongs to those who 
are most capable of transacting it to the public benefit. If, 
indeed, Mr. Mitt is right in holding that the suffrage is a 
personal right, women and paupers and minors above the 
age of infancy are entitled to a representation which must 
necessirily be conceded to women. 

It is fortunate and creditable to the English claimants of 
electoral rights for women that they enable their friends and 
their opponents to conduct the discussion in good temper. 
The coarse and unreasoning viragos of the “ New York 
“ Revolution ” seem bent upon illustrating the unfitness of 
their sex to deal with public affairs. It may be convenient, 
to those who feel curiosity as to the probable effects of the 
introduction of women into politics, that one or two of the 
remoter American States should have determined to abolish 
political privileges founded upon sex. It is said that the 
hundred and twenty Greek Republics which once studded the 
shores of the Mediterranean presented examples of almost every 
possible variety of Constitution. Kansas or Montana may 
in modern times perform the function which once belonged to 
some colony of Athens or of Corinth. A polite judge lately 
assured a mixed grand jury that the eyes of the civilized 
’ world were that day fixed on a county called Laramie, in 
which women for the first time shared in the administration of 
justice. Those prisoners who may have been accused of 
insulting women or of beating their wives will have cause to 
remember the great historical occasion. It may be cheerfully 
conceded that, if women are qualified to sit on juries, they are 
much less conspicuously unfit to discharge elective or legis- 
lative duties. If Mr. Mixt’s fanciful project is ever adopted 
in England there will be a danger, not of misgovernment or 
of usurpation, but of discredit to the constitutional system. 
One-half of the constituency will either affect to possess ficti- 
tious powers, or it will nominally compete with those who 
must retain all real authority. Superior force and fitness will 
assert themselves in spite of artificial legislation. 


THE BRIDGEWATER BRIBERY TRIALS. 


4 ee Crown prosecutions at Bridgewater have, on the 
whole, been very successful, and are calculated to do 
a great amount of good. They will act as a warning to the 
very class who are most easily impressed and most likely to 
do harm. ‘They will strike terror into the hearts of those 
respectable, well-meaning people who resort to bribery not 
because they like it, but because they think bribery absolutely 
necessary at a particular crisis, and will do anything rather 
than let their candidate or their party lose. It is true that 
Mr. VanDERBYL has been acquitted. There was no legal eyj- 
dence against him. He consistently announced his intention 
not to bribe, and all that could be shown to the jury was that 
his partner bribed in his interest. It may seem as if this 
would be a great encouragement to bribery, for the candidate, 
it might be thought, would never be reached if Mr. Vay. 
DERBYL was to be acquitted. If Mr. VANDERBYL was, in fact, 
privy to what his partner did, it would have been most 
desirable that he too should be punished. But we have no 
proof that Mr. Vanpersyt had any such knowledge. The 
truth is that candidates generally know nothing of what js 
done for them. ‘They do not bribe. They detest and denounce 
bribery. But their friends bribe for them, and then some long 
time afterwards the candidates hear what has happened, and 
refuse to let their friends suffer pecuniarily, and pay up what 
has been expended or promised. Very honest men do this, 
Mr. BaGenor, a man of the highest character and _ political 
principle, paid back sums expended on his behalf, against his 
wishes and without his knowledge, in bribing at Bridgewater, 
Mr. Kineiake could not be induced to promise that he would 
not repay similar expenditure incurred on his behalf at the 
last Bridgewater election. It is most difficult to stop payments 
of this sort, however desirable it may be that they should be 
stopped. But if we look at what really goes on at the time 
of elections in corrupt boroughs it is evident that it is not the 
candidates whom it is most important to frighten. They very 
rarely bribe; and what is wanted is to reach the real bribers. 
Possibly candidates may ever be sensible of an extra shade of 
dislike to bribery when they think that, if bribery takes place 
on their behalf, they will escape penal consequences, but their 
friends will suffer. Mr. VanpersyL has got off, but his partner 
has been found guilty of a crime which he committed on his 
behalf. A man with even the faintest embers of honour and 
decency left in him will shrink from trying to gain a little 
trivial personal distinction for himself at the risk of exposing 
a friend or a brother to a criminal prosecution. If he was 
to suffer, he would take the risk perhaps, and balance it against 
the amount of glory he is going to win. But he can hardly 
have the face to ask his nearest and dearest friends to be pro- 
secuted in order that he may stand on a little molehill of 
social eminence, or manage to make his life less absolutely 
inane than it has been. 


The Arrorney-GENERAL very rightly said at Bridgewater 
that it was not of any great importance to prosecute the 
bribed. They are mostly poor, ignorant people, whom no 
one can blame very much for yielding to the temptations of 
rich men, or for conforming their morality to the traditions 
of the wretched little circle in which they have moved all 
their lives. If they were prosecuted they would be blamed 
very little, pitied a good deal, and would feel the punishment 
very slightly. Nor is it of primary importance to punish 
even the professional bribers, the Men in the Moon and s0 
forth, who do the very dirtiest of the dirty work to be done. 
They are people whom exposure cannot hurt, and who are 
always ready to treat any amount of criminal responsibility 
as part of their day’s work. It is not the poor, or the Man 
in the Moon, or the candidate, whom it is essential to hit, 
and to hit hard; it is the trusty friend of the candidate and 
the honourable, respectable, local gentleman; it is men like 
Mr. Fexetty and men like Dr. Kincuake. The evidence 
against Mr. Fenetty was absolutely conclusive. He went 
through all the degrading trickery so familiar in the 
history of election bribery. He telegraphed on the eve 
of the election for so many “ bales” to come down, and 
sent a letter to his firm to say that a bale was to mean 
so much money. When he got his bales, he immediately 
arranged that so much of them as was thought necessary 
should be placed in the hands of two notorious bribers, 
who spent the money and got Mr. Vanpersyi returned. 
The jury could have had no hesitation in finding him guilty, 
but they expressed an opinion that there were extenuating 
circumstances in his case, because he had been exposed to 
extreme pressure. It is to be presumed that the jury meant 
that he had come down to Bridgewater firmly resolved to have 
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nothing to do with bribery, but that the corrupt attorneys and 

ents of Bridgewater, and all the demoralized throng of old 
Bridgewater Liberal election managers, got hold of him, and 
worried and bullied and coaxed him until he gave way and 
came to think that he would rather do anything than let his 
friend lose his election. We may hope this was true. We 
will take it for granted that he was reluctant to bribe, that he 
got into the hands of men much worse, much more expe- 
rienced in electioneering wickedness, than himself, and in an 
evil hour gave way to their pernicious counsels. If we are to 
adjust the shades of guilt, we must own that these are ex- 
tenuating circumstances in his favour, just as it was an 
extenuating circumstance in the favour of Cuartey Bares that 
he had been trained by Faery. But Mr. Fenecty was just 
the man whom it is important to deter by the apprehension of 
penal consequences to himself. Without the connivance of Mr. 
FenELLy, there would probably have been no bribery at Bridge- 
water, as the KINGLAKE party were determined not to bribe 
unless the VANDERBYL party bribed on a footing of honour- 
able equality with them. The whole question of the purity 
of that particular Bridgewater election turned upon the 
decision of Mr. Fexetty whether he would bribe or not. 
Exactly the same thing happened at Norwich. There, too, a 
weak, well-meaning young man, another Mr. FENe.iy, suc- 
cumbed at a critical moment to the pressure of the hardened 
local electioneering reprobates. Above all things it is de- 
sirable that the principles of such persons should, if elections 
are to be pure, be very powerfully fortified, and there can be 
no doubt that the conviction of Mr. Fene.ty will fortify them 
as nothing else could have done. 


But if the conviction of Mr. Fenetiy is important, still 
more important is that of Dr. Kincuaxe. Every one paid Dr. 
KincLakeE the highest compliments. He belonged to a dis- 
tinguished family, he was a man of means, he occupied an 
independent position, he was in his way a typical man, the 
pink of local respectability. He was the sort of man who, if he 
bribed, would make all his neighbours think that bribery was 
somehow quite right, quite the gentlemanly honourable thing 
todo. Whatever little of conscience there might be at Bridge- 
water as to bribery would be sure to be seared when it 
became known that the excellent, the esteemed Dr. Kixa- 
Lake had made arrangements for bribing. Casuists who are 
continually speculating as to whether it is morally wrong 
to commit simony would find their doubts melt away 
very quickly if they understood that the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY was not above taking a cheque for a living. At 
Bridgewater, people probably know nothing and care nothing 
about simony and the Archbishop of Canrerbury; but they 
knew Dr. KineLaxe, and when they felt inclined to give 
bribes, they would naturally watch what view their good and 
admirable neighbour took of such a course. What demorali- 
zation must have spread, as on the wings of the wind, through 
Bridgewater when it was whispered that Dr. KinGLake was 
among the bribers! He did not at all like the business; he 
even revoked the authority to pay money which he had given. 
But the mischief was done. He had lent his countenance to 
a most immoral and illegal transaction. He had conspired to 
bribe, and the fruits of his evil-doing continued after he 
tried to withdraw from the conspiracy. In one sense few 
persons ought to throw stones at him. We do not wish to 
exagecrate his offence. He only did what thousands of 
nen 2s virtuous and as highly placed as he have done, and 
would do again to-morrow if they dared. Bribery is not 
thought really wrong asyet in England. It is beginning to be 
thought wrong, as public opinion is being gradually formed 
against it, ‘This growth of a right public opinion on the 
subject is due partly to the higher tone infused in recent 
years into political life, and partly to the free discussion 
which has made people more alive to the evils of bribery ; 
but it is due especially to the teaching of the law, and to the 
efforts of the Legislature to get bribery placed among the list 
of crimes that are practically punished. The formation of a 
true and right public opinion as to bribery will be aided more 
by the conviction of Dr. Kixetaxe than by what, we trust, 
is the inevitable disfranchisement of Bridgewater. If men 
like Dr. Kinanaxr could but once be got to shrink from 
bribery as they would from perjury, then the whole weight of 
the respectability of the country would be brought to bear 
agaist bribery. Until this is dune, bribery will always go 
on more or less; but it is impossible to doubt that a great 
Step towards its being done has been secured in the conviction 
of Dr. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 


| a former article we pointed out the immense importance 
of the revolution proposed by Lord Nortusroox’s Com- 
mittee in the position to be assigned to the ComMANDER-IN- 
Cuter. There are several other proposals of the Report 
only less important than the great reform to which we have 
referred. The broad principle on which the War Office 
ought to be organized is simple enough. At the head must 
be the Secretary of State, assisted by his Under-Secretary, 
absolute and supreme over all other authorities. Below these 
Parliamentary officials it is essential that there should be a 
Permanent Under-Secretary, exercising under the supervision 
of his political superiors all their powers, superintending 
every department, and in the case of a change of Ministry 
preserving the traditions of the office and the continuity of 
administration. For obvious reasons, to which Lord Nortn- 
BROOK’s Committee seem to assent, such an office must be filled 
by a civilian, With these exceptions every officer should 
be a departmental officer only, and the three great depart- 
ments into which, as the Report observes, the business of the 
Army naturally divides itself, are the Military, the Supply, 
and the Financial Departments. The Commander-in-Chief 
will be the head of the first, the Controller-in-Chief or 
Clerk of the Ordnance of the second, and the Financial 
Secretary of the third. So far there is little room for dif- 
ference of opinion, and it is in assigning to the Permanent 
Under-Secretary and to each of the three departmental 
chiefs his due position and functions, that the difficulties of 
the problem begin to present themselves. Upon these points 
the recommendations of the Committee are open to much 
observation. And first as to the position of the Permanent 
Under-Secretary. It is obvious that if he is really to do 
good work as the right-hand man of the Minister when in 
office, and as the means of connecting successive Adminis- 
trations by a smooth and easy transition, he must be placed 
in a position of distinct superiority to each departmental 
chief. We do not understand the Committee to dispute the 
soundness of this principle, but in consequence, as they say, 
of the transitional state of affairs pending the removal of the 
Horse Guards to the same building as the War Office, they 
abstain at present from defining the position of the principal 
permanent officer of the War Office. They even go further 
than this, and consider that until the transfer is completed 
the post of Permanent Under-Secretary should be held by a 
soldier, to be replaced by a civilian when the new scheme 
shall have come into complete operation. As a reason for de- 
ferring immediate changes there may be something in what 
the Committee say, and we are not surprised that it should 
be proposed to retain, so long as the Horse Guards pre- 
serves its separate existence, an officer like Sir Epwarp 
Luearp, to perform many of the duties which will ulti- 
mately be discharged by the Commander-in-Chief. But these 
considerations certainly afford no adequate excuse for the 
silence of the Committee as to the precise position which 
they intend ultimately to assign to the permanent civilian 
officer who, to use their own words, is “to superintend the 
“ general conduct of business and the discipline of the office, 
“ and to acquire such a knowledge of the whole business 
“ which is transacted as will enable him to maintain what may 
“ be called the traditions of the office when changes of Govern- 
“ ment take place.” This description necessarily implies that 
the Permanent Under-Secretary must be the superior of the 
Chiefs of Departments, and we cannot help suspecting that a 
more express statement of this principle was omitted from a 
consciousness that some of the other arrangements proposed 
in the Report would be very difficult to harmonize with this 


‘essential basis of good administration. 


The first blot on the projected scheme is the form of the 
appointments under which the different officers are to act. 
The Permanent Under-Secretary is now, and we presume is 
intended to be hereafter, appointed by the Secretary of State. 
The Military Chief is (as Mr. Carnpwett has repeatedly ex- 
plained) appointed by a letter of service, an instrument also 
emanating from the Secretary of State. But the Bill which 
Mr. CarpweLt has introduced provides that the Chief of 
Supply, who is to be called the Clerk of the Ordnance, shall be 
appointed by Royal Warrant, while the Financial Secretary 
is to be appointed and removed at pleasure by the Secretary 
of State. It is also contemplated that the two last-mentioned 
officers shall sit in the House of Commons, which will involve 
the necessity of voting with the Government and retiring on 
a change of Ministry. No reasons whatever are given in the 
Report for this peculiar arrangement, and all that Mr. Carp- 
WELL said in its favour in the House was that he wanted more 
Parliamentary assistance. He did not pretend that the change 
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would conduce to the efficient administration of departments 
whose chiefs would thus be changed on every Ministerial 
crisis; but good administration is apparently a small matter 
compared with the convenience of a member of the Cabinet. 
Nor did Mr. CarpweLt in fact make out his case for assist- 
ance. He said that Mr. Cuttpers had the benefit of Mr. 


Baxter’s services, which, though true enough, is a mere acci-. 


dent. When the Duke of Somerset was First Lord, Lord Cia- 
RENCE Pacer did the Admiralty work in the Commons single- 
handed, and there is really no reason why an active Minister 
should not attend to his own department in Parliament. All 
that a Minister has to do is to introduce the Estimates, which 
under any circumstances he would do, and to give evasive 
answers to inconvenient questions. In the last branch of his 
duties Mr. Carpwe.t has shown a peculiar dexterity, and it 
can only be a morbid diffidence which makes him believe that 
he needs assistance. Even if this were otherwise, additional 
Parliamentary aid should be afforded, if necessary, by creating 
additional Parliamentary offices, and not by destroying the 
efficiency of a department, as it must be destroyed if it has 
no permanent head. The work, say of a Financial Chief, is 
to know thoroughly all the regulations which are intended 
to limit extravagance, to be familiar with all the special 
classes of exceptions which it has been usual to allow, to 
detect at a glance the introduction into the Estimates of any 
extraordinary charge, and in fact to have the whole system of 
army expenditure and administration at his fingers’ ends. No 
Parliamentary officer will ever do this; or if by chance one 
should attain, after years of office, to the requisite knowledge, 
it would be a wicked waste of power to throw away such an 
instrument merely because his political masters happened to 
be put in a minority. Very much the same may be said 
of the Supply Department. It is a cardinal maxim of adminis- 
tration that no department will ever work without a permanent 
head. All that can be expected, and all that is ordinarily got 
out of political Secretaries or Under-Secretaries, is a general 
supervision of policy, without any accurate manipulation of 
detai!s. Sometimes they do condescend to the most trivial 
interferences, but when they do the result is generally 
disastrous. If the plan should be persisted in, the conse- 
quence will be that some inferior clerk will become the real 
though unacknowledged head of each department, without ade- 
quate position, and without the responsibility that attaches to 
it. This is essentially an unsound system, and will in the end 
perhaps perpetuate nearly all the confusion which now reigns 
both in the War Office and the Horse Guards. Nor is this 
the whole mischief. A Parliamentary official can always set 
any permanent officer at defiance, and the general control of 
the proposed Permanent Under-Secretary would become a 
farce, if he had nominally under him, but really over him, 
departmental chiefs who would seldom listen and never defer 
to his directions. If the new Clerk of the Ordnance were 
to propose or sanction, as he would be likely enough to do, 
some unusual and perhaps injudicious expenditure, what 
could the Permanent Under-Secretary do to prevent it? He 
might possibly lay the matter before the Secretary of State, 
who would be in the most confidential relations with his 
colleagues in Parliament, and could not be expected to do 
less than snub a permanent official who presumed to dictate 
to his superiors. Practically each department would under 
the proposed system become an independent office, with no 
common superior capable of interposing except the Minister 
himself, who could scarcely say much to the Honourable or 
Right Honourable friends on whom he relied to get him out 
of difficulties in the House of Commons. Whether there is 
any truth in the rumours as to Mr. CarDWELL’s promotion 
from the War Office to a seat of the highest dignity, we 
cannot say, but we do hope that, if so, his successor will see 
caugé to abandon the mischievous Bill which has been intro- 
duced for the disorganization of the War Office, and to which 
Mr. Carpwe.t has obtained the seemingly reluctant approval 
of Lord Norrurrcox’s Committee. 

There is another point of almost graver importance, which is 
fully discussed in the Report, and this is the distribution of 
duties between the three great departments. It undoubtedly 
involves questions of some difficulty, but we think the solu- 
tion at which the Committee have arrived is very nearly the 
worst of all possible solutions. But we must defer the con- 
sideration of this topic to another occasion. 


HYBRID OPINIONS. 
R. DARWIN and his antagonists have discussed with great 
+ interest the phenomena of hybridism in natural species. It 
would be curious to extend some of their inquiries to analogous 
questions as to the propagation of opinions, Mankind may be 


divided into intellectual races, divided by lines of demarcation 
almost as distinct as those which exist between different breeds 
of animals. Nothing, indeed, is more difficult than to frame an 
accurate classification. If we were to found it upon the most 
superficial characteristics, we should be liable to blunders as great 
as that of placing the whale with the shark because they both 
inhabit the same element. We may often find a vehement 
democrat spouting the accepted commonplaces of his party with 
the utmost vigour, who is nevertheless at bottom of an essen- 
tially aristocratic turn of mind. He has by some accident been 
brought up in a different sphere of life, and has undergone the 
modifications necessary to bring him into harmony with the sur- 
rounding circumstances; but he has changed, not his nature, but 
only his external peculiarities. The leo ard, even without his spots, 
is the leopard still; and a Mirabeau, though fate may have placed 
him in a popular assembly, generally preserves the ancient preju- 
dices of his race. In cases of this kind we often find some of the 
old leaven cropping up unexpectedly, and fancy that we have dis- 
covered a genuine hybrid, just as naturalists might have guessed, in 
simpler days, that a seal was a cross between a dog and afish. In 
reality he is merely a creature who has found it essential to swim, 
and has abdicated the old use of his limbs in order, one way or 
other, to keep his head above water. Probably for this reason the 
number of genuine thoroughbred descendants from one stock of 
opinion is greater than we might at first sight imagine. Every man 
it has been said, is born a follower of Plato or of Aristotle, and all the 
manipulation to which he may be subject will not deprive him of his 
natural bent. We are born Puritans or Papists, as naturally as 
one creature is born to bite and another to butt; and though the 
magnetic attraction is not always strong enough to rally all the 
individuals of each species to those for whom they have the greatest 
natural affinity, it is often easy to discover the deeply-seated ten- 
dencies under the superficial varnish of accidental accretion. There 
are in all probability some thoroughgoing Puritans at Rome, and 
some fierce Ultramontanes in the pulpits of Dissenting chapels; 
though nobody would be so much astonished at the revelation of 
their real character as these misplaced persons themselves. 

As, however, the different intellectual races are so closely 
blended in practice, it is highly probable that there is also a large 
number of genuine hybrids—people who have inherited different 
and more or less inconsistent codes of principles from their two 
parents, and have managed in practice to effect some rough kind 
of fusion between them. There was an absurd acquaintance of 
Boswell’s who complained that, though he had come out of the 
wilderness of Christianity, some of the briars and thorns were 
sticking to him still. There were, that is, a few moral and reli- 
gious prejudices which, with the best will in the world, he had 
been unable to eradicate. He was, in short, a spiritual mule, 
with a good deal of the donkey, but some distinct and indelible 
traces of a nobler ancestry. Such people, like the mulattoes, have 
often a good deal to suffer in this world. The pure-bred whites 
despise them almost as heartily as they despise the unmitigated 
negro, and at the same time they are sufficiently in sympathy 
with the higher race to be painfully conscious of their degrada- 
tion, It is amusing, and sometimes rather melancholy, to observe 
these cases of imperfect harmony; the unfortunate victim bears 
about with him propensities of which he is constantly ashamed, 
and which yet can be no more suppressed than any other essential 
part of his nature. He has, it may be, a few traces of poetical 
sensibility, and a cruel fate has thrown him amongst pure- 
blooded political economists, statisticians, and utilitarians. He 
knows that it is wrong and contemptible ever to give way to 
sentiment; that anything which does not produce an immediate 
return in pounds, shillings, and pence is an utterly unworthy 
object of human ambition; and that the knowledge which is 
good for anything is that which can be extracted at first sight 
from a table of figures and put into definite propositions as un- 
compromising as the multiplication table. He does his best 
therefore to overcome the weakness of the flesh; but his com- 
panions are always detecting his backslidings and treating him 
as a traitor to his party, or at best as a weak brother who is 
in constant need of stern correction, The discipline of any well- 
organized sect gradually gives rise to a rigid platform, which a 
man must accept, plank by plank, without a moment’s hesitation, 
on penalty of general contempt. ‘The genuine partisan always 
considers a half-hearted adherent as worse than an opponent; 
“ copperhead’ was more ofjensive to a Northern Republican than 
a Confederate; and perhaps the most probable explanation is 
that a man’s creed, or at least his predisposition to receive a 
given creed, is inherited as much as his physical capacities. 
It may be said, indeed, that there is a certain logical con- 
nexion between different parts of any political or religious con- 
fession, so that a man who has accepted one dogma must be 
foolish or insincere if he attempts to refuse the rest. That there 
is such a connexion in the case of any considerable party is highly 
probable; for in the long run a multitude is in one sense wiser 
than any individual ; and it is much more likely that a man tales 
a path of his own on account of some special vagary than because 
he sees better than everybody else what is its real bearing. ‘To 
swallow ninety-nine dogmas and strain at the hundredth is more 
generally characteristic of incoherence than of sagacity. But 
then the great mass of mankind accept doctrines of all sorts less 
in consequence of any process of reasoning than from a certaln 
dumb instinct of their congeniality. When one tune is played to 
them they dance spontaneously, while another only sets their teeth 
on edge; the cause of the difference is to them simply inscrutable; 
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put they have a natural temperament which leads them to follow 

articular leaders, as the rats followed the Pied Piper, because in 
some vague way his performance excited in them pleasant asso- 
ciations of eating and drinking. The people who are unfortunate 
enough not to be quite in harmony with the strains most 
popular at their time lead a disturbed existence probably fall- 
ing in with the party which happens to be most agreeable, but 
malting at intervals vague remonstrances or efforts to effect their 
extrication. 

In this way we often meet curious combinations of sentiment, 
where a man may be supposed to have inherited inconsistent sets 
of qualities. There is supposed, for example, to be a certain 
general connexion between freethinking in political and in religious 
matters) A strongly Conservative infidel, or a Radical of 
thoroughly orthodox tendencies, should bea kind of monster as 
impossible in actual existence as a mermaid or a centaur. As a 
matter of fact, however, many such men exist, and some of them 


are amongst the most useful, though not the most prosperous, of’ 


controversialists. They afford a practical illustration of the 
degree in which diverging schools of thought may really be re- 
conciled, and their most valuable parts formed into a lasting 
combination. It is, indeed, to be feared that in this, as in 
the analogous case in nature, the hybrid is not usually fertile. 
Crossbred creeds are apt to die out like crossbred races of 
animals. Yet while they last they exhibit some curious ex- 
periments, and as it is impossible to suppose that, in almost any 
case, the whole truth rests entirely with one party, it is to be 
hoped that ultimately some kind of more permanent amalgamation 
may be formed. One remarkable class of such thinkers is the man 
who attacks all the religious beliefs of his age, but who is in 
politics an uncom romising Conservative. Gibbon, for example, 
whilst doing his best to insinuate the falsity of the established 
religion, was one of the few men of great ability who supported 
the extreme claims of Government against America; and Hume 
was as Jacobite in his political sympathies as he was revolutionary 
in regard to theology. It is of course — to argue without 

alpable inconsistency in defence of authority in one case whilst 
; a canare its claims energetically in the other; and the combi- 
nation has been very common in men of philosophical tempera- 
ment. Yet nothing can be plainer, though it might be difficult to 
exhibit the logical connexion, that the popular instinct was right, 
and that the writers who in the last century were so industriously 
knocking away the supports of the theological creed of their times 
were in fact contributing just as powerfully to the great political 
and social crash which followed. Both the men of whom we have 
= seem to have become sensible of the fact, and Gibbon, at 
the end of his life, began to see some good in a Church Establish- 
ment, and forgave Burke for his belief in Christianity in con- 
sideration of his virulence against the French Revolution. In 
these and similar cases the nature of the cross is pretty obvious. 
It isa combination between a destructive intellect and a languid 
temperament. The mind takes intense pleasure in picking to 
pieces the arguments which have convinced others, and rather 
delights in rendering everything doubtful; but the love of repose 
gets the uppermost in the sphere of active life, and revolts against 
any attempt at drawing practical inferences from the conclusions 
attained. Such a man, therefore, likes to show that all existing 
institutions are more or less of a sham, but does not at all admit 
that an edifice which rests upon a sham may not be a very good 
place to live in. Like the insects which live upon the inside of 
atree, he is naturally very much disgusted with the inevitable 
result of his own operations. The opposite case is equally 
common; where a man, whose intellect 1s dogmatic instead of 
sceptical, has a thoroughly restless temperament, and converts 
doubts into dogmas, that he may find exercise for his energy in 
destruction. 

When we have adopted the suggestions put forward by some 
bold speculators, and begin to pay attention to training the most 
efficient breeds of mankind, these conclusions may have some 
practical interest. We shall be able to compound formule for 
taising effective Conservatives or Reformers as we may happen to 
want them, There are times when a revolution may seem to be 
desirable. We shall then compound a few intellects of great 
sceptical energy, calculated to probe to the bottom all our most 
established doctrines, with temperaments likely to dispose them to 
turn their energies to practical account ; and we shall endeavour 
to make the more dogmatic part of mankind stupid and phleg- 
matic enough to oppose no resistance to any desirable changes. 
At other times we may, as it were, put on the drag by depriving 
our speculators of energy and damping our moral destructive ele- 
ments by a good infusion of solid unshakable stupidity. Mean- 
while it would seem as if the natural tendency of things was rather 
to aggravate existing contrasts. One promised result of introducing 
Women to political activity is to be that in future marriages are to 
be arranged by political affinity, and Tories and Radicals to confine 
themselyes respectively to unions with persons of similar ten- 
dency. We may thus look forward to seeing mankind divided 
nto two different races, and the two opposing elements parted off 
as distinctly as negroes from whites, We leew not which will 
get the upper hand; but the people who live in those days will 
enjoy avery lively interchange of courtesies. A struggle between 

ereditary factions will add a new interest to contests which are 
already apt to be sufficiently animated. 


RECEPTIONS. 


iG is always a great relief to discover that there are stages of 
incapacity and of inferiority below our own. The Spanish 
poet who thought himself the most miserable person in the world 
discovered another poet making tea out of the tea-leaves which 
he had just thrown away. The hare in the fable was reassured 
by the flight of the frogs at his approach, and so by analogy we 
may hope and even believe that somewhere or other there exists 
a class of entertainments which are more ill managed than what 
are called English “receptions.” It would be interesting, though 
dangerous, to discover their locale, for undoubtedly, after ascer- 
taining in what point she could deteriorate, the first impulse of the 
English hostess would be to act upon the knowledge thus acquired. 
In other branches of study, if we have not made any progress, we 
have at least been subject to variations. London, as Macaulay 
said, has its periodical fits of morality. “Once in every six or 
seven years our virtue becomes outrageous.” If the fashions of 
dress are absurd, at least the absurdities attract notice to dif- 
ferent portions of the human body. But in the character of 
receptions but one feature is perceptible—a gentle but persevering 
decay. We use the word receptions, instead of parties, with the 
view of investing the subject with a little majesty and solemnity 
while it is still open to discussion; for it is quite possible that 
some garrulous person will, during the next century, relate with 
zest how she had seen a woman who remembered being taken to 
see her grandmother dress for a political reception, and then this 
heterogeneous institution will acquire that amount of interest 
which antiquity gives to all things which are no longer capable 
of being produced. 

One of the causes at work is doubtless the belief of society, 
with Dogberry, that “to read and write comes by nature,” and, 
we may add, the knowledge of most arts. Man is born able to 
dance, the result of which apophthegm and the belief in it 
may be found in the infliction of a long series of kicks upon 
the unhappy partner of the escaped undergraduate or Eton boy, 
till the suffermg ancle regrets the existence of vacations and 
holidays. Grammar is self-evident, and the consequence is the 
production of those strange vulgarisms in the letters of writers of 
all classes, with examples of which the newspapers teem. Special 
phrases may be deemed slang, but a misuse of ordinary verbs and a 
complete ignorance of concords can hardly merit that appellation. 
Every child knows French, yet by some strange infelicity there are 
not above ten Englishmen living who are able to talk the language 
iluently and correctly. Conversation indeed is perfected, unless by’ 
chance the object in view be the interchange of ideas, and not the 
expressions of assent and dissent. Therefore, perhaps it is no wonder 
that decade after decade sees the gradual extinction of the salon: 
that one generation appeals to Holland House, another to Cam- 
bridge House, but no one has the courage to quote any existing 
specimen; there is a faint confession that the race has almost 
passed away, and yet in the midst of cries for the employment of 
women an obvious outlet for some superfluous ability is opened. 
All possible arts and sciences are ingredients in the making of the 
ideal hostess ; and even these would be useless had the fairies at 
her birth withheld the gift of tact, which disposes and ap- 
plies them. It would be something if even a few attempts were 
made. But what takes place at the present moment is hardly 
to be dignified with the name of an attempt ora failure. One 
might as well call a modern portrait a-failure, which never in any 
stage suggested the conception of a picture. A failure implies an 
original, a standard, an attempt, and is only second to success. 
What the hostess of 1870 is pleased to call an evening party 
almost baflles definition, A few salient facts may be glanced at, 
but there is little that is tangible. The common type seems to be 
the result of an accident, and that not a happy one. So much has 
to be done by the same person, that every day additions are made 
to the ranks of the slipshod, or, if we may use a French word, 
décousue, hostess. No class is now so prominent, none more tran- 
quilly tolerated. We always deeply sympathized with Harry and 
Laura in the old nursery book, whe, when they had asked all 
their friends to tea, found to their horror that their own slices of 
bread and butter were the only available resources at their dis- 
posal, But this is the normal condition of the slipshod hostess. 
She asks, and forgets that she has asked ; she does not ask, and con- 
ceives that she has asked. Her mind is always addled, yet always 
giving birth to something also addled in its turn. ‘There is a 
“sweet disorder,” a “fine distraction,” a “ wild civility” in her 
method. Charming as these may have been as characteristics of 
Julia’s dress, Herrick could not have wished her mind to be ina 
similar state. If she is hospitable, she may be desirous of seeing 
her acquaintances; but the means she makes use of to accomplish 
that end are most fearful and wonderful. Perhaps she only 
remembers the names of half a lost list; even if the names are 
eventually remembered they probably are never written down; 
and should they ever attain this stage, the odds are infinite against 
their arrival at their destination. Perhaps no cards are sent 
out, and it is left to a man’s intuition to evolve his invi- 
tation; perhaps the footman is told to say to anybody who calls 
that her ladyship will be glad to see them on the following 
Tuesday. ‘Thus is a work of art, a thing of beauty, constructed, 
and yet even at this point greater complications may arise. 
For if such has been the formation of the party, what must be 
its postponement? and it is hardly necessary to say that with 
minds of this class fixity of purpose is not an usual incident. 
No notice is probably given of the postponement, and the surprise 
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of the hostess is only equal to that of her guest on his arrival. Occa- 
sionally the epithet “rude” is coupled with “ décousue” by ignorant 
people. 
Having glanced at the process of inviting, we now arrive at 
the result. Its constitution, if a word implying so much may 
be employed, is what might naturally be expected. The guests 
seem to be assimilated to the nature of their hostess, The poor 
thing has a fresh access of difficulties on the brain. Nationalities, 
relations, and faces are merged together and confounded. The hero 
in one of De Musset’s proverbs proves the force of the observation 
that “one cannot think of everything.” Some minds cannot 
think of anything—-an important difference. Probably the only 
fixed idea in her mind is a consciousness that she is in her own 
house ; probably the only fixed idea in the mind of her guests is 
regret at being out of their own houses. There is little varicty, 
little conversation, much monotony. The collection of people 
has no apparent beginning, no plan, no form ; it has but one merit, 
that of coming to an end. It would be a mockery to say that 
there are substances to eat and liquids to drink; there are things 
not to eat and not to drink—bad tea and stony cakes, porcis come- 
denda possibly, though we even doubt their capacity to digest 
them. Nothing can give colouring or vivacity to a party 
brought together under such auspices. If it is a political one, 
the character of the entertainment will be shown only by the 
existeuce of a larger proportion of women who are resolutely 
determined to cling to their husbands’ arms, and who are 
possessed with a strong impression that they ought to say 
good-bye to their hostess on leaving the house. Swift alone 
might hope to effect a reformation in houses of this class. We 
can hardly venture to suggest a few hints. A return to the first 
occupations of childhood is absolutely indispensable. Let her copy 
out ina fair hand facts of importance, such as a list of the Cabinet 
Ministers or the menu for the dinner of the day, and write two or 
three pages daily in a copybook embodying some such beautiful 
truism as that “ Procrastination is the thief of time,” or that man- 
ners make the woman as well as the man. This would be a step 
in the right direction. Let her learn a page of the Court Guide 
by leart every morning; thus old associations and memories 
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might return. In two years she might be allowed to send out 
invitations for a five o'clock tea. Thus habits of order might in- | 
sensibly result, and she might be convinced of the truth of Cole- | 
ridge’s remark, that the world is not a “ goddess in petticoats, | 
but the devil in a strait-waistcoat.” It is the strait-waistcoat which | 
mikes life endurable, Till this consummation be arrived at, | 


advautage might be taken of Horace’s suggestion, 


Mercemur servum, qui dictet nomina, levum | 
Qui fodicet latus, et cogat trans pondera dextram ! 
Porrigere, | 


And when the companion is worn out by the labours of her yoca- 
tion, a supply of flappers might be hired from Laputa. 

We have dwelt upon this class of entertainments because, whilst 
possessing some peculiarities of its own, it has the advantage also of 
combining a'l known faults. Somewhat different forms of dreariness 
do undoubtedly exist, especially the habit of inducing ten or twelve 
people to come in after dinner, which can serve no object save 
that of feeding the vanity of those who have dined, and at ihe 
same time interrupting their conversation. We cannot imitate 
Continental manners, and the repugnance of Englishmen and | 
Englishwomen to being introduced to one another is an insuper- 
able objection to attempts of this kind. In proportion, too, to the 
smallness of the numbers is the difliculty of egress, for which 
every facility ought to be afforded by the English hostess, On 
the other hand, some degree of sympathy must be felt for her. 
Nothing can be more impossible than to make a silk purse out of 
the constituents of an ordinary party. The motives which urge 
them to leave their houses are varied in the extreme. The three 
following classes always have a certain number of representatives— 
young men who wish to make acquaintances ; women who, having 
two or more unmarried daughters, will brave the most cruel of 
east winds, and go anywhere at any time; and lastly, a small num- 
ber of persons who can think of no other way of spending that 
difficult hour which intervenes between a dinner and a ball. For 
them the present supply is good enough, and nothing better 
can be expected. Competition might effect something, for the 
attention paid by the roturiers who burst upon society to the 
suppers at their balls has been of great use in raising the general 
standard. The db/asé man in one of Disraeli’s novels gives as an 
excuse for dining at a country inn that he “is so tired of good 
wine.” He could not complain of such a state of things at the 
present day. In the absence of all other merits the character of 
the food becomes an important item, and any improvement must 
be hailed with satisfaction. 

To sum up, what is most wanted in this matter is a confession 
of incapacity ; a sense of shame would be an invaluable auxiliary. 
The nezlect of ordinary duties, so far from rising to the dignity of 
originality, falls to the level of commonplace stupidity. The use 
of names is to distinguish, not to confound, the owners of them. 
Society does not mean the aggregation of individuals. Though 
we do not live to eat, at any rate we do not eat to live. Such 
are some of the simplest rules for the guidance of those who 
with good intentions practise wild civility, and who inveigle 
human beings into their houses under false pretences, We 
appeal to any one who is conversant with the salons of even small 
Continental towns whether we gain by comparison with them, 


and whether animal spirits do not sink to zero upon entering the 
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half-lighted London drawing-room, in order to be a fractional 
part of what the hostess is pleased to call “ small and early” 
strange epithets, which apply to the house as much as to the 
character of the entertainment. The first sensation of pleasure is 
probably due to the discovery of a back staircase, down which a 
perilous escape may be eflected. Yet society should not consist 
in hairbreadth adventures. The tendency is to hurry through 
everything. If some great singer cannot be induced to come, 
Punch and Judy supply his place at the last moment. The sen- 
sation of thinking and the labour of talking must be destroyed, 
and an evening party may in time resemble the stage procession 
of a company of ill-dressed supernumeraries. Perhaps even this 
hypothesis of its future existence may seem to some the result of 
a too sanguine mind. 


THE TRIAL AT TOURS. 


MONG the many things which it is the fashion to believe 
they manage better in France, one need not be an utter 
Philistine to emit the administration of criminal justice. When 
Voltaire summoned to the bar of civilization the judicial murderers 
of Calas and Labarre, it was the religious fanaticism that inspired 
the tribunal, rather than the iniquitous procedure, that he ar- 
raigned. It is scarcely too much to say that the spirit of that 
procedure has survived the Revolution that destroyed the old 
monarchy and proclaimed the Rights of Man, survived two re- 
publics, two constituent assemblies, four changes of dynasty, fifteea 
constitutions, and still animates the interpreters of the codes of 
the Convention and the First Napoleon. ‘That spirit has been ade- 
quately and accurately described ina single word as “ inquisitorial.” 
The accused is presumed to be guilty. Nothing that the ingenuity 
of rancour and calumny can rake up from the incidents and aeci- 
dents of his past life, nothing that malignant rumour has ever 
whispered or private malevolence can distort, is deemed irrele- 
vant or inadmissible as evidence, and during the whole uncertain 
term of his preventive imprisonment he is subject to the inter- 
mittent moral torture of a secret and desultory examination bya 
magistrate whose special function is to frighten or bewilder the 
prisoner’s shaken nerves into something that may be twisted by 
the Public Prosecutor into the semblance of a confession. Such 
was criminal justice in France under the ancient monarchy ; such 
it is now, more than a hundred years after Voltaire wrote his 
Essay on Probabilities in Crininal Justice. The mode and method 
of thé preliminary examination in prison was carefully and vividly 
described by M. Maxime Du Camp, in a recent number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. The Juge d'Instruction pursues the 
prisoner like a quarry, plays with him like a cat with a mouse, 
worries him like a badger in a barrel. If he fails to bring him 
down, he goes home as sadly as a sportsman with an empty game- 
bag, One prisoner, it is related, was so horribly perplexed that at 
last he cried, “ Very well then, I did it all; kill me, only leave 
me alone.” Now what have heen the effects of a system which 
some Englishmen, in their laud@ble anxiety to rise superior to 
native prejudices and in their imp{tience of the rigour of the rules 
of evidence and the lenity of presumption which seem to favour the 
accused, are tempted to admire and envy ? One effect has been the 
occasional shedding of innocent blood, as in the notorious case ot 
Lesurques; and, unless we are to reject as barbarous the doctrine 
that it is better that ten guilty men should escape than that one 
innocent man should suffer, a single case of this kind should out- 
weigh in an infinite degree the advantage of a system that presumes 
the guilt of a prisoner. But mark another and a contrary eflect 
of the same system—the abuse of the mitigated verdict of “ extenu- 
ating circumstances.” Criminals whose guilt is beyond all doubt 
are continually escaping with the most inadequate penalties, because 
a French jury is impelled, by a natural reaction, to resist the 
oppressive spirit of the prosecution. It is an error to attribute 
the arbitrary and inconsistent leniency of French juries to 4 
perverted moral sense or to a horror of capital punishment, although 
the latter is doubtless an increasing sentiment in France as m 
other countries. The actual administration of criminal justice 
is the principal instrument of this reaction. The ablest and most 
enlightened publicists—among others M. Prevost-Paradol—have 
demanded a thorough reform of the whole system; and it bas 
lately been rumoured that the present Minister of Justice was 
about to appoint a Commission on the subject. There is nothing, 
let us add, in the practices condemned by our neighbours that 
affects the question of appointing a Public Prosecutor ina country 
where no such functionary exists, and where for want of a Public 
Prosecutor many criminal offences are apt to go unpunished, to the 
detriment of the public safety and morality. : 
In order to understand the proceedings of the recent trial 
before the High Court of Justice at Tours, and the astonish- 
ment with which the verdict was received, the ordinary, constant, 
and prevailing spirit of French criminal justice demands notice 
by way of comparison and contrast. At Tours all the abuses 
and excesses of the system we have glanced at—the preliminary, 
secret inquisition, the presumption of guilt, the merciless accu- 
mulation of the most frivolous and vexatious hearsay evidence, 
the dramatic treatment of “antecedents”—were turned by the 
Public Prosecutor, and more or less by the Court, not against, 
but in favour of the accused. In the trial of Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte all the forms and regulations of the ordinary } pon 
dure were abandoned or reversed. He had given himself into 
custody, after ample time to invent or concert the case for his de- 
fence; he was not placed in solitary confinement; he was not 
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confronted before the trial with the only surviving witness of the | at Bologna, there were moments when the aspect of the Court 
homicide with which he was charged ; and although in the indict- | was that of a menagerie let loose, and when one of the quietest 


ment, which occupied two months in preparation, and embraced 
the examination of more than sixty witnesses, he was charged 


with manslaughter and attempt at manslaughter, some of the most | 


important materials of evidence against him—“ those dumb wit- 


nesses,” as one of the advocatesfor Victor Noir’s family described them 


_—were withdrawn between the preliminary examination and the 
trial. We have perhaps seen and heard the last of High Courts of 
Justice in France. The Bill which has already been introduced by a 
member of the Opposition in the Corps Législatif for their abolition 
may not be accepted by the Government, but the tendency of public 
opinion was unmistakably against exceptional jurisdictions three 
months ago, and the acquittal of Prince Pierre has certainly not 
restored them to favour. Yet the argument of the President of 
the Court in his address to the jury, that the great principle of 
equality before the law, which all Frenchmen since the Revo- 
lution are supposed to prize above liberty itself, is peculiarly 
represented by an exceptional tribunal for the trial of an ex- 
ceptional prisoner, was more than an ingenious audacity. The 
President’s assumption was that true equality before the law meant 
that every citizen should be tried by his peers, and that this 
principle would be set aside if a Prince of the Imperial family 
were to be tried by a common Assize Court and a common jury. 
Prince Pierre, in his capacity of a theoretical and sentimental 
Republican, had loudly demanded to go before a common jur 

like any ordinary citizen. The Minister of Justice had declared, 
that according tc the existing laws of the State the Prince could 
only be tried by the High Court. Nor could it be pretended 
that the High Court was so constituted as to deprive justice of 
its severity or its security. The Judges on the Bench were 
elected from the highest rank in the hierarchy, beyond the reach 
of favour and promotion ; selected by cama rotation, without 
auy possible anticipation of the duties or the “ services” they 
might be summoned to perform. The jury were chosen by lot 
from among the councillors-general of the departments, who are 
elected by universal suffrage, to take part in purely local ad- 
ninistration. From the jury all functionaries of whatever rank 
or order were excluded. And the trial was held in a provincial 
town, remote from the central seat of Government and from the 
agitations of the metropolis. Surely it would be difficult to find a 
tribunal more inaccessible to fear or favour. But when President 
Glandaz contends that equality before the law is only possible to 
an Imperial Prince under the conditions of this exceptional juris- 
diction, he seems to prove too much, for no one suspected those 
respectable country gentlemen and retired functionaries of undue 
prejudice against an Imperial Prince, or of an undue partiality for 
revolutionary journalists. No doubt it was an act of moral cour- 
age to acquit the Prince on all the counts of the indictment after 
the charge of the presiding Judge and the conclusions of the 
Public Prosecutor, who both insisted that, with or without pro- 
vocation or justification, an act of homicide and an attempt 
at homicide had been committed, and after the prophetic an- 
nouncement of the Republican press that the result of the 
trial would be the acquittal of the Prince and the’ conviction 
of the sole surviving witness of the tragedy at Auteuil. What- 
ever might be the conjectural value of the Prince’s statement 
taken at his own house before the officers of justice appeared 
on the scene, there was not a jot of such evidence as any 
English Court would accept for a single moment, to rebut the 
counter assertion of M. de Fonvielle, who it was not denied had 
barely escaped with his life from the revolver that killed his com- 
rade. The concurrent story of the Prince’s medical attendants, of the 
Prince’s tradesmen, and of the police agents, who had somewhere 
overheard somebody telling somebody else that M. de Fonvielle 
had said something, which M. de Fonvielle and several inde- 
pendent witnesses flatly denied, was torn to tatters by the counsel 
on the civil side, under the obvious disadvantage of conducting 
their cross-examination through the President, whose severe im- 
putiality was tempered with a tenderness for the prisoner unex- 
ampled in French criminal justice. The Public Prosecutor, usually 
80 implacable against the accused, might have figured throughout 
the trial, and up to the concluding paragraphs of ‘his address to the 
jury, as the leading counsel for the defence. Yet neither the 
Court nor the Public Prosecutor was prepared to find that all 
this indulgent interpretation of the prisoner’s acts had so impressed 
the minds of the jury as to persuade them that no act of man- 
slaughter, or of attempted manslaughter, had been perpetrated in 
the house at Auteuil. In returning a verdict of not guilty the 
Jury could hardly have intended to please the Emperor, for 
nothing could be more damaging to his dynasty than the verdict 
which his bitterest adversaries had predicted. Six months ago 
Such a verdict might very possibly have swept the Emperor and 
Empire away in a storm of public wrath. Even now, under a new 
Liberal Constitution, it has inflicted a last blow on the legendary 
prestige of that Corsican family which for the best part ofa hundred 
years has made a washpot of the country of its adoption. Probably 
it was not from any sympathy with a savage prince, but from 
disgust at the manner and customs, the language and demeanour 
of the revolutionary journalists, that the respectable jury spared 
® man whom the Court instantly sentenced to 1,000/. civil 


damages, and his cousin the Emperor ordered to leave Tours | 


at midnight, and France without delay. 

. ‘As a dramatic entertainment, nothing could be more character- 
istic than this trial. If the prisoner and the witnesses for the 
Pusoner were not guarded in separate iron cages like the brigands 


and pleasantest provincial towns in the heart of the most highly 


' civilized country in the Old World seemed to be transferred to 


the Kansas border, and peopled by settlers who administer 
mutual justice by the simple code of the bowie-knife and the 
six-shooter. The local British colony, whose national respect for 
a Prince was heightened on this occasion by the sort of sympathy 
which the man in the pit at Drury Lane may have felt for the 
noble beast that was nightly expected to eat the Lion Tamer, 
were scared from their propriety by the sudden irruption of 
a whole legion of the press militant of Paris, martyrs of the pen and 
heroes of the pistol, attended by their esquires, the industrious and 
somewhat imaginative chroniclers and reporters of their fits ct 
gestes. Nor have the knights of this gallant brotherhood been the 
only or the most conspicuous apparitions of strange mien among 
the peaceful dwellers in the Touraine. Corsica has descended on 
the native city of Paul Louis Courier, in the sinister guise of 
M. Pietri’s familiars, dark and wiry figures with shifty mouths 
and uncertain eyes and sham rosettes in their closely buttoned 
coats, who know every Irreconcilable journalist by heart, and wh 
delight to drop in at the café and the table @héte. One of thes: 
decorated gentlemen, if we may believe the story, was recognise | 
at the dinner-table and hissed out of the room by the decent 
company. But, after all, the chief interest of the drama was in 
the Court itself; in the prisoner, obsequiously attended by hi: 
captain of gendarmerie, and foaming and writhing in his chair, 
_as if the counsel and witnesses for the prosecution were so many 
. picadors; in the Procureur-Impérial and the presiding judge, sud- 
_ denly forgetting all the forms and precedents of French justice, and 
earnestly assuming the prisoner’s innocence by way of protecting 
him against inconvenient references to his “ antecedents”; re- 
questing the counsel for the prosecution not to irritate the prisoner 
by fixing their eyes upon him; correcting the prevarications of 
confused witnesses for the defence ; in the vehement outburst of 
Ulric de Fonvielle, “ Look me in the face and say you did not kill 
Victor Noir!” in the comic episode of the Algerian comrade of 
the Prince, who, called to certify to his courage in the field, de- 
clared that he had “the eagle eye of his family ”; in the tragic 
apostrophe of Maitre Laurier, “ He was a murderer at Rome, 
a murderer in America, a murderer in Corfu. Two pistol 
shots were fired in his drawing room—no one in the house stirred ; 
a murdered man rushed down the stairs—no one in the house stirred ; 
istol-tiring and murder excite no notice in that house’; in the 
rince’s roar, when the verdict was pronounced, “ Am I free?” 
and his beneficent offer to give twenty thousand francs to the 
oor in satisfaction of the damages demanded by the family of 
Jictor Noir. Surely the audience had enough of startling inci- 
dent and dialogue all day, without going to the theatre at night 
to see Lucréce Borgia. 

President Glandaz was perfectly justified in reminding the 
jury that the eyes of all Europe were upon them. No trial has 
ever been reported by so many eye-witnesses for so many readers 
at home and abroad ; no trial perhaps has ever achieved so wide 
and rapid a publicity. On the whole, French justice has not 
gained in reputation by the proceedings or the result. Justice, as 
we understand it in England, is not a drama, nor does equality 
before the law consist in casting a prince in heavy damages for 
an offence of which he has just been solemnly acquitted. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY. 


it is not usual for a new Society to attract the attendance of 
such distinguished men as were present at the meeting of Wed- 
nesday last at Willis’s Rooms. To the readers of newspapers the 
occasion would at first sight appear simply to be one of those 
gatherings in which, about this season, benevolent Associations 
review the transactions of the year, the amount of money they 
have spent, and the number of persons whom they have relieved. 
The obj ect of this meeting, however, was entirely different. It 
was to review a course of operations which proposed to put a 
uniform restraint upon the effusiveness of benevolence, and to 
contract almsgiving within the narrowest possible limits. It was 
to give strength and effect to a reaction against the eleemosynary 
passion which has grown to almost illimitable dimensions of late 
years, and to organize a scheme for the effectual relief of metro- 
politan distress not by multiplying, but by contracting and 
systematizing relief. 

The state of things which provoked such a meeting, with such 
an object, ought to be remarkable. And, inde@d, the relations of the 
London poor to the London charities are in the highest degree re- 
markable. Lord Derby, whose calm and dispassionate judgment, 
no less than his wide knowledge of social facts, eminently qualified 
him to take the chair on the occasion, only repeated too familiar 
statistics when he reminded his audience that, exclusively of poor- 
rates, five millions sterling are annually given away in money relief 
to the poor of London. If the value of Poor-law relief in all its 
forms and the obscurer kinds of charity be added to this, the aggre- 
| gate amount cannot be less than seven or eight millions a year. ‘This 
| sum exceeds the combined annual revenues of Bavaria, Denmark, 
and one or two German States. It is about equal to the revenue 
of the Netherlands. In other words, the voluntary and involuntary 
relief given to the London poor is equal in money value to the 
whole income of one highly taxed, and two or three moderately 
taxed, European countries. The calculation seems so absurd that 
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one is inclined to doubt it at first. But it becomes credible when 
we begin to reckon the various items which swell this huge 
amount. First come the subscription charities, which, according 
to a statement quoted by Sir Charles Trevelyan in a recent 
amphlet, present an annual income of more than 2,000,000l. 
Next come the endowed parochial charities, valued at nearly 
200,000/. a year. Then funds left to London Companies, valued 
at about 100,000/. a year; then charities, administered by the 
London Corporation, of which the value is unknown; and then 
there is the Poor-law expenditure, of which the annual amount 
in money is more than 1,100,000/7. In addition to these re- 
sources are the funds of innumerable local charities not wealthy 
enough to afford the expense, nor important enough to court 
the publicity, of separate advertisement, and conducted by in- 
dividuals or small societies; then there are the collections made in 
chapels and churches, the proceeds of the offertory, or house-to- 
house subscriptions, disbursed by the clergy and district visitors, 
Last, and far the worst of all, are the gifts of gushing philan- 
thropists to street beggars. The amount of these defies calculation. 
It is only when a more than usually successful mendicant is over- 
hauled by the police that the remnant of his day’s plunder indi- 
cates the average of his daily extortions. ‘Then we see how much 
more lucrative the profession of a beggar is than that of a day- 
labourer, 

This is one aspect of the case. But there is another still more 
striking. By the side of this enormous prodigality there is grow- 
ing up an enormous beggary. This is natural. But there is also 
growing up a disproportionate destitution. While money is 
thrown broadcast, and while mendicancy in different forms is a 
profitable vocation, every now and then one is appalled to hear 
that a man or woman has fallen down in the streets and died of 
sheer hunger. One asks oneself, and asks in vain, how does it 
come to pass that, when there is so much readiness to give, the 
money should not find its way to the relief of the most wretched 
and destitute? But so it is. And this fact, shocking as it is 
in itself, is the cause of the very evils which we are deploring. 
Were it not for these occasional and terrible deaths in the face. and 
presence of wealth and luxury, the beggar’s occupation would be 
well-nigh gone. One known death in each week (and unfortu- 
nately this is below the London average in the winter months) is 
= sufficient to keep five hundred impostors in rum, gin, and steals 

or a month together. As Lord Derby put it, although people 
know that the chances are ten to one that, when they give money, 
they give it to impostors, they will rather give than refuse, because 
they dare not face the single chance in the other direction, that 
of sending a poor creature to die unaided. The beggars know this 
and trade upon it. They know what the Bishop of Winchester 
styled that molluscous good-nature which leads many men and 
innumerable women to salve their consciences and save trouble 
by flinging away sixpences on the most importunate beggars they 
meet. 


Is it wonderful then that, given these charities public, parochial, 
and local on the one hand, and this flabby benevolence on the 
other, beggary and imposture should thrivein London? It would 
be wonderful if they did not thrive. Never was there such a 
paradise of beggars. Neither Neples, nor Rome, nor Jerusalem, 
nor Berne, can compete with it. It stands out distinct, paramount, 
and unapproachable as the Canaan—the Land of Promise, not for 
the struggling poor, but for the determined and trained professional 
beggar. ‘To quote Sir C. Trevelyan’s pamphlet :— 

All who prefer idleness to industry know that by merely removing to 
London they are certain to have all their wants supplied without the neces- 
sity of self-exertion. They never can be without food, clothing, lodging. 
Whatever form of ailment they happen to suffer from has its appropriate 
hospital, where they are taken in and have the advantage of surgical and 
medical skill such as rarely falls to the lot even of the rich, When they 
become convalescent, they are sent to the seaside or the heaths of Surrey to 
complete the recovery of their health, Their children are taken off their 
hands by a great variety of nurseries, homes, refuges, reformatories. 


So well known are the advantages of London to the mendicant 
class, that rents have been raised in the very parts which 
have obtained notoriety for their extreme poverty. Men and 
women come up for their “season” to the East-end, and subsist 
upon the contributions levied for a hypothetical destitution. The 
« East-end” bears a charmed sound in West-end ears. As soon 
as the hat goes round, subscriptions flow iu. These, with the aid 
of occasional excursions on private account to the West-end, keep 
the East-end impostor in food and clothing till his season ends, 
In the event of his career being baulked by any untoward contin- 
ency, he can eke out his subsistence between the various soup- 

itchens, free dornriteries, and refuges, wherewith a gushing bene- 
volence has anticipated the demands of prospective indigence. 
His season comes to an end with the spring suburban races. After 
the Derby he begins a series of excursions which do not end till 
after the St. Leger. During thut time he sees many towns, 
villages, and country seats; and repeats for the benefit of rural 
listeners the stories which have won him so rich a_har- 
vest in London. At the beginning of November he reappears 
in London and again dispenses the honours of his candidature 
among refuges, dormitories, casual wards, soup-kitchens, and 
charities of all kinds. A life like this, so diversified with adven- 
ture, and with no greater cares than give a fillip to existence, 
cannot be without charms to a large portion of our population. 
It has at least all the remuneration of work, an it has a 
deal more excitement. Consequently it has an increasing body of 
missionaries who traverse the country yearly, and who bear per- 


sonal testimony to its profits, pleasures, and salubrity. It there. 
fore draws from the lower orders an increasing train of proselytes 
and associates, who, in their turn, will make new proselytes and 
enlist new recruits. 

That such a state of things is healthy or free from danger, no 
one will contend. Indeed, it is full of danger. Year by year, an 
accession is made to the number of those who think that they 
ought to live without work, and who, in default of obtaining what 
they want by begging, will have no objection to tale it by force, 

avery ablebodied beggar is an actual thief and a possible burglar 

or garotter. He must have the pleasures of life without working 
for them, and sooner than go without them, he will resort to 
violence. And what he is, that he has been made by the flabby 
good-nature of individuals or by the indiscriminate largesses of 
societies. 

This is an ugly picture; but it is not the whole picture. Bad 
as it is to think that we are creating and rearing an urban 
Jacquerie who live only for plunder, it is as bad to think that the 
unchecked development of pauperdom is demoralizing those who 
are outside its circle. There was a time when thrift and prudence 
were inculcated as principles of conduct in the English artisan, 
and when he was expected to put by for bad times some of the earn- 
ings he had saved in good times. ‘To have money in the savings’ 
bank was then the sign of a decent and respectable man. That 
day has goue by. The English artisan earns nearly twice as much 
ns he did twenty-five years ago; but he saves nothing from his 


| wages. As Lord Derby said, he thinks saving “ all nonsense”; 


for “if he earns good wages, he will live well, and if work fails, it 
is the business of the rich to keep him.” We leave to casuists 
to expound the difference between this doctrine and that of Com- 
munism ; and we leave to those who have anything to lose to 
estimate the results of a genere] Communism like this. This 
doctrine is the product of the diffusive and disorganized charity 
which has demoralized the lower strata of our population, and 
against which Lord Lichtield and his colleagues are striving. 

The remedy which they propose, though obvious in its design, 
is not easy of execution. They seek to establish in each Poor- 
law district of London a central organization for the intelligent and 
discriminating relief of distress ; to which all other chariteble agen- 
cies in the district shall be subordinate and responsible. It is clear 
that, so long as private persons and societies continue to give 
relief to applicants without any knowledge of each other’s proceed- 
ings, and of the people they relieve, there will be nothing but 
waste and muddle. The bold and importunate will wax rich; 
the simple and needy will be sent empty away. It is only 
by that diligent investigation which a central office, working 
through ancillary agencies, can effect, that the wheat can be sifted 
from the chaff, and that the professional beggar of every kind can 
be relegated to labour or the poorhouse. If this were done in 
every Poor-law district of the metropolis; if agencies were eo 
organized that only meritorious cases were relieved after due 
inquiry, and that the loafing class was handed over to the police 
and the Poor-law, we should scotch, if not kill, our London 
mendicancy. But to make even this advance demands so great 
a sacrifice of sentiment, of jealousy, of leisure, and of comfort, 
that we must not be too sanguine in anticipating its realization, 
however much we may desire it. 

Even supposing this to have been done, much will still remain 
to be done. What part should the Poor-law have in this scheme? 
That is a vast question. Lord Derby deliberately avoided it. 
But it cannot be put out of sight in considering this enormous 
subject. Sooner or later it will have to be considered thoroughly. 
But it cannot be discussed at the fag-end of an article. Suffice it 
to say that at the present moment the Poor-law does not do its 
work in the metropolis. It does not, indeed, everywhere fail, as 
it fails in St. Pancras, through the wicked obstinacy or insensibi- 
lity of its administrators. It more frequently sins through a stupid 
system of compromise, and an unprincipled attempt to “make 
things pleasant.” But even after the administration of the Poor- 
law has been reformed, there will be a large class of cases which 
the Poor-law was not intended to meet—cases of persons who 
will not, and ought not, to go into the poorhouse. These cases 
require so much tact and delicacy of investigation that only a 
special machinery can discriminate between them and their 
spurious imitations. But for these and for many other cases the 
machinery of a central organization is clearly requisite. And if 
this organization could only undertake the additional duty of 
giving more than a negative and indirect encouragement to the 
prudent tendencies of the poor—if it could only put them in the 
way of learning the policy of thrift and the dignity of self-denial 
—it would do a work which would draw a blessing upon it trom 
every thoughtful man, rich or poor, in England, 


CATHOLIC THEOLOGIANS AND THE COUNCIL. 

S° far as it is possible to pierce the cloud of studied obscurity 

with which they surround their proceedings, everything 
points to the resolve of the Court party at Rome to fight 1 out 
to the bitter end. The demand for a French representative at 
the Council, deferred till it was too late to be made with any 
effect, has, as was natural, been evaded. Nor will Cardinal 
Antonelli’s diplomatic explanation of the obnoxious canons nns- 
lead anybody who does not wish to be misled. Theological poe 
ciples, he assures the French Cabinet, belong to the Church, but 
she will know how tuapply them in practice according to cizcum= 
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stances, and no interference with the civil Governments of Europe 
need be feared. Exactly so. The immediate object is to get 
Papal Infallibility eager | affirmed, and we may well believe 
that the Curia retains enough of its traditional astuteness to avoid 
any needless collision with the civil power, or even with public 
opinion, in matters of detail, while the couy by which the point 
has been carried is fresh in men’s minds. The weapon will be 
laid up in reserve to be used by and by, and it will first be seen, 
when the opportunity occurs, how potent an instrument it is for 
crashing out every spark of national or individual indepen- 
dence wherever the authority of Rome is still a reality. Mean- 
while all Catholic Governments may remember that, so far 
as Rome is concerned, they only exist on sufferance, for there is 
not one of them which has not violated fundamental principles 
of the proposed canon law; and they may also see that, if Rome 
js discreet enough to bide her time, she does not bate one iota of 
her pretensions, old or new. A still clearer indication of the 
present temper of the Court is supplied by the last report, which 
comes too well authenticated to be altogether mythical, about 
Bishop Strossmayer. According to the original telegram, he pro- 
claimed in the Council, what Dillinger and others have said else- 
where, that no new definition could have force without at least 
the moral unanimity of the Fathers, and he is said to have 
been at once required to leave the Council Hall. Even if the 
conclusion of the story be exaggerated, it is now certain that 
he was several times called to order by Cardinal Capalti for 
stating what all well-informed theologians know to be a truism, 
as also for insisting that many Protestants are upright, pious, 
and sincere Christians. ‘Then we have now a full account, 
on the most unimpeachably Ultramontane authority, of the 
“exact words” uttered by the Pope at a public audience held 
on the day he heard of Count Montalembert’s sndden death, 
and this is even more significant. The Weekly Register gives 
it as “transcribed by two persons, one French and one Eng- 
lish, who were present.” And their report is borne out by the 
Roman Correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung. After speaking 
of the deceased as one who, in times past, had rendered great ser- 
vices to the Church, His Holiness observed, “with an accent of 
thorough disgust ” our informant tells us, ‘But unfortunately he 
was one of those Liberal Catholics who are only half Catholics ” 
(qui ne sont que de demi-catholiques); adding, after a pause, 
“Only a week ago he wrote a letter containing such words 
—I read them with my own eyes ”’—another pause of disgust— 
“T know not what were his last words, and I trust he may have 
died in good dispositions. He was led astray by pride.” In other 
words, all non-infallibilists are but half-Catholics, and‘any hope of 
their salvation must depend on their retracting at the last the 
belief of a lifetime. The scandalous prohibition of the Requiem 
Mass, which is fully admitted and detended by the Ultramontane 
organs, speaks for itself. The whole affair has created intense 
disgust in France. The Pope’s autograph letter to Dom Guéranger 
contains a more elaborate, but not more temperate, attack on all 
“Liberal Catholics.” It is further reported that the revised 
Schena on Rationalism meets with even more strenuous resistance 
in the Council than in its original form, and that the Pope is so 
angry that he is resolved to stamp out the Opposition, and has 
even said—though this sounds hardly credible—that the only 
effective argument with the Fathers will be one addressed 
to their stomachs, and that they must be forbidden to leave 
the Council Hall till they have come to a decision—locked 
up, in fact, like a jury, to consider their verdict. An American 
auti-infallibilist bishop said, about a month ago, “ We have 
done nothing, and that is a great deal”; but it is doubtful 
how much longer this policy of masterly inaction will avail 
in the present temper of the Curia. The Court is said to count 
on 600 votes; on the other hand, of 250 episcopal absentees, 
only 100 have sent excuses, which is interpreted as a silent 
_— against the dogma on the part of the remaining 150. 

that as it may, one thing has now become clear as daylight, 
that the whole weight of character and learning is arrayed on the 
side of the Opposition. Against such names as Newman, Dillinger, 
Hefele, Montalembert, Dupanloup, Gratry, Darboy, Strossmayer, 
and Maret, can be reckoned no more illustrious champions of the 
new dogma than Archbishop Dechamps, whose name few people out 
of Belgium ever heard of before, and Archbishop Manning, who 
owes whatever influence he may possess to the associations and 
acquirements of an earlier period and a very different system 
from that to which he has now devoted himself. 

To come a little more to detail. In Germany, besides the 
eminent theologians already named, and others who might be 
mentioned, we have the judgments of the four Catholic Faculties 
of Munich, Bonn, Miinster, and Breslau, as well as of the episcopal 
Seminary of Braunsberg, against the dogma. Even in the Ultra- 
montane Faculty of Wirzburg signs of dissent are beginning to 
manifest themselves, and from all parts of Catholic Germany, even 
those reputed the unlikeliest, addresses of sympathy are pouring in 
to Dr. Dillinger, the great leader of the anti-infallibilist crusade. 

own theological pupils at Munich have presented him with an 
address expressing their enthusiastic confidence in the soundness 
of his teaching, whatever his Jesuit detractors may say to the 
Coutrary ; to which he has replied that his great object, as Pro- 

r, 18 toenable them to search and judge for themselves, in 
accordance, indeed, with his estimate of professorial duties in the 
memorable Inaugural Address he delivered three years ago as 
Rector of the University. Hefele, Bishop of Rottenberg, whose 
Dame perhaps stands next to Dillinger’s among German Catholic 


divines, writes bitterly from Rome of the restless importu- 
nity and unscrupulous tactics of the dominant party there. We 
may form some notion of their nature from what occurs nearer 
home. The Allgemeine Zeitung, after giving an account, to 
which we shall presently refer, of Dr. Newman’s recent letters, 
remarks that “no one knows better than Newman that, next to 
the Jesuits, two of his Oxford friends and disciples, Manning 
and Ward, are at the bottom of the whole infallibility agitation. 
Well for him he is not in Manning’s diocese. We learn from 
the English clerical journals, e.g. the Weekly Register, that English 
priests who speak a word against the dogma are reduced to 
silence by threats of suspension and degradation, while every in- 
fallibilist is a terrorist, feeling instinctively that free discussion is 
fatal to his pet dogma.” It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
we hear little of Liberal Catholics in England, especially among 
the ranks of the clergy, though a large number of them are 
well known to be opposed to the new dogma, or that the greatest 
of all should hitherto have held his peace. Dr. Newman’s opinion 
of “the insolent and aggressive faction” who are forcing on the 
definition has now, however, happily become public property. 
The Roman Correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung gives a 
fuller report of his now famous letter to Bishop Ullathorne than 
has yet appeared in any English journal, which, after his second 
letter to the Standard, we need not fear to accept as substantially 
correct. These Rémische Briefe vom Concil, we are glad to learn, 
are now preparing for publication in Germany in a separate volume ; 
they contain by far the most trustworthy accounts of the pro- 
gress of matters at Rome, and are commonly ascribed to the pen 
of Dr. Friedrichs, secretary to Cardinal Hohenlohe, who has just 
been made an attaché of the Bavarian embassy, to secure him 
against expulsion from Rome, which had been threatened. The 
passage referring to Dr. Newman’s letter in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung of last Sunday runs as follows :— 

He writes that the accredited organs of Rome and her partisans, the 
Jesuits of the Civilta (Dr. Newman has explained elsewhere that he does 
not include the whole order in this criticism), Veuillot and Margotti, had 
brought matters to such a pass that the report of the Council, so far from 
sounding as a message of peace, excited only alarm and terror in the 
minds of the faithful, as though a Council would be held, not, as at other 
times, to ward off a great danger from the Church, but to create a 
great difficulty. He looked with painful anxiety to the prospect of 
having to defend and recommend to others decisions which, even if he 
could satisfy himself about them, were in the highest degree difficult to 
maintain in the face of historical facts. At other times the Church has 
only made definitions of faith when constrained by a serious and very pressing 
necessity. Even among the most loyal-hearted disciples of the Church 
some would be disposed to give up theology “as a bad job,” while others 
would question the capacity of bishops collected from all corners of 
the earth to judge what is suitable to European society, or would be 
indignant with the Holy See for lending an ear to the flatteries of a 
clique of Jesuits, Redemptorists, and Converts. THe was constantly asking 
himself, whether he ought not to give public expression to his feelings. 
Meanwhile he calls on the great doctors of the Ancient Church, St. Augustine 
and the rest, to protect the Church by their intercession from so great a 
calamity. Should it really be God’s will that Papal infallibility should be 
detined, it must also be God’s will that the time for the victory of His King- 
dom (the Church) should be long delayed, and if so nothing remained for 
him but to bow his head under so inscrutable a dispensation. 


The writer in the Al/gemeine introduces the letter as giving tho 
testimony of the only man in England whose reputation as a true 
theologian is recognised in Germany, and one who has long been 
known to sympathize with the old English Roman Catholics, 
both clergy and laity, who are groaning under the “ convert-yoke ” 
imposed on their necks, and is known therefore to have incurred 
suspicion of heterodoxy among the dominant party. He observes 
that the present Archbishop of Westminster was long nothing 
but Newman’s admiring scholar, but, having learnt infallibilism 
at Rome, he was put over the heads of the English Catholics by 
the Pope, against their will, and in contempt of the election of 
the bishops, in order to be ready for his present work; adding— 
what is true enough—that Roman Catholics in this country ac- 
quired all their civil rights on the strength of their reiterated 
declarations that Papal infallibility was no doctrine of their 
Church. We have already spoken at length on the concurrent 
testimonies of all the leading Catholic thinkers of France and Ger- 
many against the design of the Infallibilists. That testimony is 
now confirmed by the deliberate judgment of one to whose words 
all Englishmen listen with respect, and to whom all English 
Catholics, except the little clique already referred to, whose noisy 
pertinacity is out of all proportion to their moral or numerical 
weight, look up with pride and affection as the greatest living 
authority in their Church. 


SAINT MONDAY IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


_— Dean and Chapter of Westminster are at last going to do 
something. To be sure, in their own language, what they do 
is to be only “partial,” and done by “gradual and tentative 
steps”; still it is a comfort to see anything done at all, to see so 
much as a single “gradual step” taken in advance. At last it 
seems, for a few hours of one day in the week, Englishmen are to 
be allowed to look on the most historic spot in England without 
paying, and, as we understand, without being tormented by a 
verger. Marry, this is somewhat, and perhaps we ought not to 
look a gift horse in the mouth. Still we cannot help noting a few 
things in the strange document in which the proposed reform is 
announced in the 7%mes. 

First of all, though not immediately bearing on our subject, 
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it is worth remarking that the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
seem to be quite unconscious that Divine service takes place in 
their church twice—we rather think it is thrice—every day. Or 
at any rate, if they are conscious of the fact, they certainly do not 
look on the practice as one which tends to religious edification. 
After recording their doings in former years they tell us :— 

But it is still thought that more ought to be done to render the Abbey as 
generally available for the historical instruction which it may afford as it is 
for religious edification by its free and open worship both on ordinary Sun- 
days in the choir and at the special evening services in the nave. 


This certainly gave us the idea that the Dean and Chapter were 
not aware that any religious ——s took place in their Minster 
except on Sundays. But as in a later paragraph the hours of 
Divine service, at 2ll events on Mondays, are assumed as a note 
of time, it appears that the Dean and Chapter are aware of the 
fact. But, as they so carefully confine the use of the Abbey for 
religious edification to the worship that takes place on Sundays, 
the inference seems unavoidable that the service on other days is 
looked on as not tending to edification by men who receive large 
incomes for maintaining and attending it. 
of self-satisfaction with which they announce that the more 
edifying worship of the Sunday is “free and open.” We know 
not how things stood in the good old times, before the present 
Sub-Dean, as the narrative inthe Times explains, began to remove 
abuses. 
their prayers as well as for looking at the monuments. Possibly 
religious edification may then have been deemed as fair a subject 
of bargain and sale as historical instruction. 

Mark another point. Through the whole paper the only idea 
which seems to present itself to the capitular mind is that people 
want to see the monuments. Perhaps this is not wonderful when 
we remember how the Dean sat down to write a history of the 
Abbey, and wrote a guide to the Monuments instead. We have 
often said that in Westminster Abbey people seem quite to 
forget that they are in a church, and in the noblest of English 
churches. The only thing that the popular mind seems to think 
of is seeing the monuments. At all events it seems to be the 
only thing which the capitular mind thinks of. Throughout the 
paper it is monuments, monuments, from one end to the other. 
And we know very well that by monuments is commonly meant 
Mrs. Nightingale and her fellows, much rather than Queen 
Eleanor and King Henry the Fifth. 

The grievances of a visit to the Abbey, as every one knows, 
have hitherto been twofold. There is the necessity of paying to 
enter the chapels, and when you have entered them there is the 
being forbidden to look at anything in comfort. Pause for a 
moment to examine an architectural detail or to try to realize an 
historical scene, and an insolent official bawls out “ Keep with the 
party,” that is with the mob of starers whom he is hurrying from 
chapel to chapel, and entertaining, on their scamper, with the con- 
ventional verger’s gabble. There is acharming simplicity about the 
way in which the mind of the Dean and Chapter, after the question 
has “ for many years occupied their attention,” has at last awakened 
to the obvious fact that these things are not quite as they should 


It has, however, been increasingly felt that while the payment even of 

this small fee may exclude many of the humbler classes, to whom it is most 
desirable that the history of the Abbey should be made familiar, the more 
educated visitors are often anxious to explore the monuments for them- 
selves, without the assistance or, as it often seems to them, incumbrance of 
a guide. 
Of course every educated visitor is anxious, not only to “ex- 
plore the monuments,” but to study the church and its history, 
without being annoyed by a “guide.” And of course there are 
many people, and people who are to be thought of just as much 
as those who are richer, to whom the fee itself is an object. And 
be the visitor never so rich and the fee never so small, there are 
many who object to any such fee on principle. And in any case, 
the mere check and stoppage is a nuisance. Still the two 
grievances, the fee and the verger, are distinct grievances. 
Neither of necessity involves the other. Most people would be 
ready to pay a much higher fee to get rid of the verger; but the 
hardship is that, when you have paid, you are vergered all the 
same. And here comes the odd thing. The Dean and Chapter refer 
to the increase of visitors during the Exhibition year of 1862, but 
they leave out of sight the fact that in that one year all this hor- 
rible tom-foolery came to anend. We have spoken on this sub- 
ject before. We rather think that we had to pay in 1862, but 
we are not quite sure; but we are quite certain that no verger 
meddled with us or bawled after us then. For that one year 
quiet study and reflection were allowed. The Dean and Chapter 
do not tell us how, after having once stumbled into the mght 
path, they contrived to wander out of it again. 

They do, however, tell us of “modifications” made in late 
years. “On application to the Dean or Canon in residence free 
access is given to any persons whose good conduct can be relied 
on.” The Dean and Chapter must know that this is simply 
a yoy No one, except iy the most urgent case of necessity, 
will go on any such errand, especially in London. The other 
modification is new to us :— 

A general order is given at the entrance of the chapels that any persons 
leaving their name and address as guarantees of their respectability shall be 
permitted to examine the monuments unaccompanied by the guides. 

The last time we were rash enough to make the experiment we 
had no such choice. Remembering 1862, we thought we might 


stop for a while, and not be forced to keep within ear-shot of the 


Mark, also, the tone | 


Possibly in those days people had to pay for saying | 


verger. We were at once bawled after in the true verger fashion, 
And cannot the Dean and Chapter see that it is an annoyance to 
be stopped in this way to “leave names and addresses as guaran. 
tees of respectability ”? And cannot they further see that the 
guarantee is no guarantee? What is to hinder a well-dresseq 
thief from leaving any name and address that he thinks good ? 

The Chapter try to shelter themselves under the practices of 
foreign countries :— 

In foreign churches it is well known that this difliculty exists as well ag 

in England, and that even where the buildings are open, which is not 
always the case, access to reserved portions can only be obtained by pro- 
curing the services, sometimes at considerable inconvenience, always at a 
certain cost, of the verger or sacristan. 
This is only partly true. It is true of some places; it is not true 
of others. To take three very well-known places, it is true in its 
fulness of the metropolitan church of Rouen. It is not at all true 
of that of Rheims. It is only partially true of the cathedral of 
Amiens. Moreover something may be allowed for the poverty of 
a French church, But a rich Chapter like Westminster ought 
not to make any difficulty of 6007. a year. Besides, the Chapter 
do not seem to remember that many who grudge paying sixpence 
night be ready to give much more. While the present system 
lasts no one is likely to give anything. 

And now let us see what is the relaxation which the Chapter 
actually proposes, a relaxation confined to a few hours on one day 
in the week :— 

Guides will be stationed in each of the Royal chapels and also at the 

entrance of the private chapels to protect them from injury, and also to 
explain the objects of interest, though, of course, without accompanying 
the visitors from one spot to another, which would under this arrangement 
be no longer possible. As before, so henceforth no remuneration is to be 
given on any account, 
This state of things is confined to certain hours of Monday. On 
five days in the week the old nuisances are seemingly to go on. 
And we do not know whether, even on a Monday within the 
appointed hours it will be possible really to muse and study with- 
out Jet or hindrance. There is something a little frightful about 
the words “explain the objects of interest.” Is the guide to be 
always “explaining,” or is he simply to stand ready to “ explain” 
to those who may be benighted enough to ask him ? 

All this, we are told, is only proposed “ by way of experiment.” 
The Chapter seem to be distracted between hopes and fears, 
They hope the liberty will not be abused. They hope the crowd 
will not be unmanageable. If it is, the permission must be with- 
drawn. If it is not, then by “ gradual and tentative steps” the 
Chapter may perhaps some day get to something better. We 
heartily hope they may. At present the choice seems likely to be 
—crowd on Monday; verger on Tuesday. And will a day ever 
come when it will be lawful to set foot in an English church on 
a Sunday at other hours than those which are specially set apart 
for religious edification ? 


TOUTS AND THEIR APOLOGISTS. 


i lige censure that we have lately felt it our duty to pass on the 
system of touting encouraged by some of the leading sporting 
newspapers has not unnaturally provoked replies. The Sporting 
Life, indeed, has not only the candour to avow, but also the 
courage to defend, its complicity in this system; while the pro- 

rietors of Bell’s Life, ina communication which we have received, 
indignantly repudiate it, and accuse us of having done grievous 
wrong in asserting that, like the Sportsman and the Sporting Life, 
it was in the habit of making use of reports from training 
quarters, Let us, therefore, examine the case of Bell’s Life first, 
so that we may without delay make amends for any injustice of 
which we may have been unintentionally guilty. We admit, 
then, at once that we made a mistake in saying that Bell's Life 
had followed the example of the Sportsman and the Sporting Life 
in publishing reports from the dillerent training quarters ; but this 
mistake was more verbal than real. Writing from recollection, 
and remembering the detailed information about horses of public 
interest supplied by Bell's Life on the eve of a great race, we 
were under the impression that it was communicated in separate 
paragraphs, as in the Sportsman and Sporting Life, as well as 
made the subject of editorial comment in another part of the 
paper. ‘This impression was wrong. We find, on looking over the 
tiles of Bell’s Life for 1869, that, with one rather material exception, 
there are no reports from training quarters published, as such, 
individually in separate paragraphs; but that, instead, the gist and 
essence of equivalent reports are worked up collectively into the 
leading article on racing matters. Thus Bell's Life reaps the 
benetit—such as it may be—of a system which other papers avow, 
and at the same time protests against being thought capable of 
using means without which other papers would be unable to supply 
similar information. Can Bell's Life show how it manages to 
obtain, gratis and without assistance on the spot, the identical news 
in obtaining which other papers have to employ many _horse- 
watchers and a ae much money? Unfortunately, the one 
exception of which we have spoken utterly destroys Bell's Life's 
own case. The article or paragraph headed Turf News from 
Newmarket, which appears pretty regularly during the racing 
season, isa report from training quarters, pure and simple, without 
the shadow of a doubt. It obviously communicates either the words 
or the opinions of an observer on the spot; it speaks of the work 
done by the principal horses at Newmarket about whom informa- 
tion may be desirable at the moment ; and it occasionally narrates 
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pew a trial—of the Hermione colt, for instance, before 
Jast year’s Derby. What, in the name of common sense, is the 
difference between such a paragraph and any of those that are 


furnished from training quarters for the Sportsman and Sporting | 


Life, except that the former is wanting in the usual epistolary 
commencement and conclusion which are found in the latter? 
Then, again, if we look at the leading article on any | to come in 
Bell’s Life, we find that almost invariably its strength lies in “ reli- 
able information that has been obtained,” in “ good accounts” (or 
the reverse) “ that have reached us.” Does this reliable informa- 
tion, do these good accounts, come from training quarters, or not 
Occasionally, no secret is made about it; it is admitted that the 
news comes straight from training quarters ; and indeed it would 
be difficult to believe that men of business who find it necessary 
to wait for “ information” and “good accounts” before summing 
up would be content at getting that information at second-hand. 
But let Bell’s Life speak for itself. We will refer to two numbers 
—one published on the Saturday before last year’s Derby, the 
other on the Saturday before last year’s Leger. In the former we 
find the following estimate of the chances of Pretender and Pero 
Gomez :— 

Between the two Pa and Pero Gomez, that is], taking the line 
afforded by the race for the Middle Park Plate, and weighing carefully the 
information that has reached us respecting the most recent doings of these 
cracks, there is to our fancy little to choose. 


Ultimately Pretender is preferred in consequence of rumours that, 
“after winning his trial easily on Thursday, Pero Gomez has 
shown symptoms of lameness.” Assuming that this was written on 
the Friday at latest, we find that the writer was well furnished 
with information about what happened only the day before at a 
secluded and jealously guarded training-ground, about a trial, 
about the result of that trial, about the efiects of that trial on 
Pero Gomez’s legs, and even about the position of the horses that 
took part in that trial at the finish ; for, shortly after, in a 
the Oaks, he reports that in this particular trial Morna finishe 
last. In like manner the chance of Brennus is treated, and he is 
rejected, “ because it is rumoured . . . that when asked a ques- 
tion on Tuesday last, he failed to give a satisfactory answer.” But 
in the article on the Saturday before the Leger the announcements 
of information received are much more explicit and authoritative. 
Of Pretender we read that the “latest and most reliable informa- 
tion from the training quarters enables us to state that at the 
t moment no horse could be in better condition to take part 
inanencounter.” Of PeroGomez, that “his work during the past few 
weeks has been accomplished so satisfactorily as to create a strong 
revulsioninhis favour.” Of TheDrummer, that “information received, 
even as we write, inclines us to think that reports to the discredit 
of the Beckhampton colt have been greatly exaggerated” ; and of 
tdom, that “ since then [a time previously fixed] the reports 
that have reached us have not been altogether so encouraging, and 
the work done by Martyrdom has not been quite so satisfactory 
tothose who like to see the finishing touches of a horse’s prepara- 
tion administered on good honest galloping ground.” Since it is 
admitted that the information about Pretender came from his 
training quarters, are we not justified in believing that, in all 
probability, the information about the other horses came from 
their training quarters also? in other words, that the writer of 
the article had before him a number of reports from training 
uarters, but made use of them in his own way, instead of print- 
ing them verbatim et literatim, according to the custom of the 
Sportsman and the Sporting Life? 

The proprietors of Bell’s Life have sent us the impression of 
their paper of March 23, in order that we might read therein 
their outburst of indignant complaint against Sir Joseph Hawley, 

use, in condemning the sporting press for making use of the 
services of touts, he did not specially exempt Bell’s Life from his 
censure. But in this very paper we find ample justification for 
our assertion that Bell's Life made use of reports from training 
quarters. Under “ Turf News from Newmarket” we read :— 

In Saturday’s impression will appear a few remarks upon the doings of 
our Epsom horses, as by that time, probably, something interesting may 
turn up, and for the present we will merely add that they are going and 

remarkably well, as are also our Derby candidates. 


Here we have a distinct promise of a report from training quarters 
cisely similar to those sent to the Sportsman and Sporting Life. 
nitten, or at least printed, on the Wednesday before the City 
and Suburban, the article, or letter, assures the public that by the 
Saturday before that race the writer will be able to tell them 
anything “interesting” that may “turn up ”—a sporting 
euphemism for which horses win their trials and which lose 
them—so that the public may know how to stake their money 
on the race, And accordingly, on the Saturday the report comes, 
Meagre as usual—these training reports are generally of the 
meagrest character—and written in a much more reserved style 
usual, But something interesting has turned up, no doubt, 
though we are not distinctly informed what it is, the writer veiling 
owledge on this occasion, and only throwing out hints about 
Tumours and latest reports. In the leading article also, summing 
up the chances of the City and Suburban candidates, we cannot 
to be struck by an unwonted reticence :— 

We shall not weary our readers by going at length into the why and 
his ine of our conclusions, and indeed the Turf-writer should always hold 
his _ With discretion when tempted to allude to facts that have come to 
prec owledge respecting private trials, or other Turf transactions which 

j ers and trainers may, for fair reasons, feel desirous of keeping to them- 
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The pe English of this is that the writer has a copious supply 
of information in his pocket, but that he does not choose to let the 
public know what it is on this occasion, They must take it for 
granted, therefore, that he has good reasons for recommending 
them to support two particular horses, and not ask him to tell 
what he knows about private trials. This remarkable reserve, so 
different from the freedom of speech used last year before the 
Derby and Leger—following, too, so closely upon Sir J. Hawley’s 
denunciation, and Bell’s Life's repudiation of touting reports from 
training quarters—is not a little significant. 

We think we have now sufficiently established our position, 
that Bell’s Life is regularly furnished with information from 
training — and that there is no appreciable difference 
between this information and the training reports supplied to the 
Sportsman and the Sporting . The question now arises, how 
is this information obtained ? the case of the two latter papers 
there is no secret or disguise; but Bell's Life emphatically denies 
that it accepts any news emanating from touts. Here are the 
words, in the impression of March 23rd :— 

In the charge levelled against the sporting press of employing “touts,” 

and designating them as “Our own Correspondents,” Sir Joseph Hawley 
has committed a great act of injustice in not exempting the conductors of 
this journal, who have always steadfastly refused to furnish their readers 
with information derived from sources so objectionable and worthless, and 
the publication of which would necessarily be calculated to lower their paper 
in the estimation of every true lover of the Turf. 
Of course, if this disclaimer is ‘worth anything, it means not 
only that Bell’s Life does not employ touts, designated as “ Our 
own Correspondents,” but that it has nothing to do with them, 
directly or indirectly, in any manner whatever. We are bound to 
accept this disclaimer, and therefore again we ask, whence comes 
this latest information from training quarters? Does it come 
from the owners and trainers themselves? We hardly think 
that such a privilege would be conferred on Bell’s Life, to the 
exclusion of all other sporting papers. Trainers are generally 
faithful to their employers’ interests, and it is not likely that 
any owner is so desirous to assist the ee passion for gam- 
bling as to furnish them with bi-weekly bulletins about the state 
of his horses. This supposition we must exclude as being too 
absurd to be seriously entertained. From what mysterious 
source, then, can this information be derived? Who sent the 
full news of the great trial at Kingsclere on the Thursday be- 
fore the Derby, in which Morna finished last, and after which 
Pero Gomez showed symptoms of lameness? No tout sent it, 
says Bell’s “¥ All we can say is that if no tout sent it, it 
was just such information as a tout, taken in by the self-de- 
fensive measures of a clever trainer, would have sent. We 
remarked a week or two ago that touts generally get hold of 
the wrong story; and in this case the informant, whoever he was, 
was altogether at fault. Pero Gomez would have won the Derby 
by a good half-length if he had rounded Tattenham Corner in 
safety ; and the stable had even more confidence in Morna for the 
Oaks than in Pero for the Derby. Then who sent the “latest 
and most reliable information from his training quarters” about 
Pretender just before the Leger? If not a tout, who was he? 
And who supplies the report from training quarters at Newmarket ? 
And what distinguishes his report from the reports of acknow- 
ledged horse-watchers to other sporting papers? These are ques- 
tions interesting to Bell’s Life to answer, not to us. Its proprietors 
have claimed for it a moral superiority over such papers as the 
Sportsman and the Sporting Life; that claim they are doubtless 
ready to substantiate. 

The Sporting Life's arguments in defence of touting need not 
detain us lonz. ‘The writer asserts that reports from training 
quarters are not “surreptitiously obtained,” because “ nearly all 
horses are trained on some race-course, downs, or public heath.” 
According to this theory everything done in a public place is 
public property. Thus a — carriage is a public conveyance ; 
and therefore, if a passenger takes out a packet of letters to read, 
his next neighbour is quite justified in looking over his shoulder, 
and picking up as much information from them as he can. But 
many horses are trained on private grounds, and at Newmarket 
it is expressly notified that during certain hours, reserved for 
trials to take place, the heath is not open to the public. More- 
over, if horse-watching could be carried on openly as a legitimate 
business, what need would there be for the touts to disguise 
themselves, to crouch among gorsebushes, to hide themselves 
behind trees, to use every natural advantage of the ground that 
may favour their espionage? But, says the Sporting Life, 
the Prince of Wales is touted, Mr. Gladstone is touted, their 
minutest actions are eagerly watched and regularly reported; 
why should not we be allowed to procure similar information 
about race-horses ? The writer is clearly incapable of distinguishing 
between things foolish and things dishonourable. The informa- 
tion supplied by the Court Newsman may not he worth the 
attention of intelligent persons; but it is an undoubted fact that 
some men, and very — women, take pleasure in reading about 
where the Prince of Wales dined last night, and what are the re- 
creations of Mr. Gladstone’s leisure hours. The taste may be 
foolish, but there is nothing morally culpable about it. The tout- 
ing of race-horses is practised, not to gratify curiosity, but as an 
aid to gambling; and its object is first to worm out the secrets 
of persons engaged in a speculative enterprise—for as such we may 
consider owners of race-horses—and then to use those secrets as a 
means of obtaining money ; to use them to the owner’s disadvan- 
tage, if you can, without scruple. We were careful, in condemning 
touting, to point out the purposes to which it was applied, and 
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the important part it was made to play in the great trade of 
gambling. The Sporting Life has been equally careful to say 
nothing about the real ends and objects of touting, and affects to 
regard it merely as a casual and desultory inspection of horses by 
curious observers. But this is blinking the question. If horses 
were watched merely out of curiosity, the practice would be 
impertinent, and, if repeated against the wishes of owners, dis- 
honourable; but it is trifling with common sense to attribute 
touting to the mere inquisitiveness of human nature, and the dis- 
honourable character of the system is rendered doubly manifest by 
the base uses to which it is applied. Energetically repudiated by 
one section of the sporting press, and defended with such extreme 
feebleness by another, it may be hoped perhaps that touts and 
touting may not always flourish as now; and a blow to touting, 
be it remembered, will be also a blow, and a severe one, to 
gambling. 


MR. NEWDEGATE’S MOTION. 


HE great Gladstonian harness has been pierced, and by Priam’s 
dart. Mr. Newdegate has succeeded in defeating Govern- 
ment by a majority of two. The Tory orgaa, thanlful for small 
mercies, talks the usual tall talk, and announces a crushing defeat 
and a split in the Ministerial camp. A division in a House of only 
260 members is no great matter, and it is probable that, content 
with this vague and unsubstantial display of independence on a 
small matter, the Ministerial majority will only be consolidated on 
more important issues. A little outbreak among schoolboys is not 
only winked at, but welcomed by a prudent pedagogue who 
intends to secure strict discipline in the more serious school work. 
Parliament has had its single frolic, and must now know its 
master. Jrom the frequent shrieks for a division we suspect that 
the victory of Tuesday was of the nature of a surprise, since 
Mr. Whalley was either absent or prudentially silent. Or was it 
that envy would not permit him to assist in the triumph of a 
treacherous ally who once insinuated that even he, the great 
Whalley, might possibly be a Jesuit in disguise? In whatever 
way Mr. Newdegate’s success may be accounted for, it goes for 
something ; and that something is that the present Parliament on 
merely the old stock Protestant subjects is much like its predeces- 
sors. And further than this, itseems to suggest that the Conserva- 
tives have not relinquished their old tactics of stealing an accidental 
triumph for the mere purpose of embarrassing the Ministry ; for it 
is scareely conceivable that all the members of Mr. Newdegate’s 
majority really sympathized with, or if in office would be pre- 
d to carry out, the principles embodied in his motion. The 
surface result is, however, plain and melancholy enough. We are 
a very long way off yet from religious toleration ; and if there had 
been more openness in the debate on Mr. Newdegate’s motion the 
majority must have owned that what they really wanted was, not 
to review the nature of the trusts on which Roman Catholic 
institutions hold their property, but to discourage and cripple 
the religion itself. It is undeniable that in a certain sense the 
Roman Catholic quasi-trusts, which are no trusts at all, are 
an anomely; but they are an anomaly only because the un- 
repealed law against “superstitious uses” is an anomaly. To 
prohibit by a sidewind a doctrine such as that of prayers, or 
yather of masses, for the dead, is inconsistent with those prin- 
ciples of religious freedom which the great body of middle-class 
Englishmen openly proclaim but secretly detest. We may very 
reasonably dislike religious vows and religious orders; we may 
be well posted up with all the abuses which seem inseparable 
from religious houses; for all sorts of reasons, social, religious, 
and domestic, we may dislike the extension of the conventual life. 
These are, however, considerations social and theological rather 
than political; but what the Liberals who voted with Mr. New- 
degate want to do, and what middle-class opinion wants to do, is 
to put all these things down, and not to allow people from whom 
we conscientiously differ the results of their own religious convic- 
tions. The English mind has no objection to Roman Catholics if 
they would not so perversely carry out their religion into practice. 
This is why such inquiries as that moved for by Mr. Newdegate 
ought to be discouraged. The cloud of words raised by him in 
making his motion only masked his real attack. On the face of 
it there is something, not only specious, but attractive and liberal, 
in the plea that all that he wanted was a legal and secular security 
that all the Queen’s subjects should be treated with the same 
and equal laws. So they ought to be, and the first step towards 
that equality is to — the law which pronounces so-called 
superstitious uses to illegal. Those superstitious uses are 
very dear to the Roman Catholics. They say that they have, as 
a matter of religious liberty, as full right to endow masses as 
Protestants have to endow schools and hospitals. The State 
takes care that, in the case of schools and hospitals, the Go- 
vernors and Trustees should fulfil their trusts and apply the 
endowments to their proper use. But in the case of endowed 
masses the State will not recognise their existence. Such insti- 
tutions are outlawed. There is really no parity of reason in the 
way in which Roman Catholic institutions, and the property on 
which they exist and are administered, are regarded by the law, 
and the rules which are binding in the case of other religious 
denominations. Arian or Unitarian or Quaker or Baptist doc- 
trines, and trusts for their propagation, are recognised and pro- 
tected; certain Roman Catholic doctrines, or rather their em- 
bodiment, are not recognised, and therefore not protected. An 
endowment for nmsses for the soul of the late Duke of Norfolk 


would be forfeited by the English law as it stands. It is there. 
fore perfectly nugatory to say that Anglo-Roman endowments fo 
certain uses ought to be brought under the operation of the Cha. 
ritable Bequests Act, while those uses themselves are prohibited, 
Legalize the use, and then it will be perfectly reasonable to sq 
that the use must be treated like all other uses. There is meah 
to be said for the principle of the Mortmain laws. It is con 
to large social interests, and to the wellbeing of the State, that 
undue encouragement should be given to charitable bequests of 
landed property, to be tied up for ever for any specific, and there. 
fore for a religious, purpose. ‘To abridge and regulate such bequests 
is the policy of the Mortmain Acts, and it isa perfectly legitimate 
policy. Mr. Newdegate has given us some new historical lights 
when he says that this principle was recognised in what he call 
Saxon times; and it certainly suggests a very favourable estimate 
of the progress which was made under the [Heptarchy in sound 
economical science to discover—under Mr. Newdegate’s teaching 
—that, it was long before the Conquest, not only recognised but 
enacted that “no unlimited amount of real property ought to be 
permanently devoted to a corporation by perpetual succession, 
because that property would be locked up, could not be sold, 
but stood in law as if it did not belong to the country,” and 
above all, as ought to have been added, because the laws of 
Ina would leave no Saxon land free from the necessity of paying 
Mr. Gladstone’s Succession Duty and the Stamp duties on-con- 
veyance. It may be quite true that certain conventual pro 
is, or may be, administered in detiance of the Statutes of Mort. 
main; but the answer to this is, that the property so-called jis 
no property in the eyes of the law. We suspect that the Roman 
Catholics would be quite willing to have their charitable bequests 
treated by the common law of England, if the common law would 
but take the preliminary step of recognising their existence. 
What Mr. Newdegate really wants is the extension of the 
present anomaly. He would have not only Roman Catholic 
endowments inspected, reported on, and, if need be, prohibited, 
but Roman Catholic doctrine. He means something little 
distinguishable from persecution, only it is not so honest. Of 
course he denies this; and it is possible that many of those 
who voted with him may not see the force of their own prin- 
ciples. They are quite content to let the Romanists believe in 
their characteristic doctrines, but they object to their embodi- 
ment. They will let them believe in the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. But the Roman clergy and laity can, if they are honest, 
care but little for an otiose belief of the doctrine. Believing in the 
doctrine of a perpetual and propitiatory sacritice for the sins of the 
dead, endowed masses follow as a matter of course. Believing in 
counsels of perfection, and in the especial and excellent virtue of 
celibacy and obedience, conventual and monastic institutions are 
the legitimate and unavoidable and natural result of the doctrine. 
The old persecuting practice which prohibited the doctrine of 
transubstantiation and made the saying of mass a felony was 
far more honest than to say that institutions which are the legi- 
timate and inevitable result of doctrine should be prohibited. 
Mr. Newdegate says, of course, that he only wishes to inquire; 
he only wants the facts; he only wants to get inspectors—Mr 
Murphy perhaps—to get inside these dark recesses of Popery; to 
inquire into the means and manner of life of their inmates; to get 
at the secret of their discipline; to overhaul the proceedings of 
their chapters; to see if there is not great cruelty and inhumanity 
going on ; and to get out a report all printed in a blue-book on the 
subject. [le wants a “ Confessional Unmasked” got up by a Par- 
liamentary Committee. We quite agree with Mr. Newdegate, that 
when he gets this Committee he will probably succeed in unravel 
ling some very ugly things—practices and discipline which we very 
much dislike, and which we should be disposed to stigmatize as 
tyrannical or brutal, or cruel or unmanly or unwomanly, or what 
not. But what is the use of knowing all this unless we are pre 
pared to take the next step? We may dislike the Confessional: 
but the question is, whether we are ready for the very logical 
method adopted by the distinguished controversialist who pr- 
posed to make it felony in a clergyman to receive confession. 
Mr. Newdegate’s' Committee stops short of prohibitory legis 
lation, the inquiry is a farce in fact, and an insult in intention; 
while, as to the alleged object of wishing to consult the real 
interests of the English Lomanists, we are stupid enough to 
think that they know their own interests best. Perversely, they 
can no more be brought to see that Mr. Newdegate’s inspectors 
are a boon to them than the Irish bishops could see that they 
were disendowed and disestablished all for their good. 


THE TOWER SUBWAY. 


HE opening of the Tower Subway illustrates remarkably the 
progress of engineering seience. It is a second tunnel under 
the Thames, and it has been constructed easily, and ac 
expense, in the vicinity of that first tunnel of which the cost was 
enormous, and the difficulty for a long time insuperable. As long 
ago ‘as the year 1802 a driftway was commenced under the 
Thames as preliminary to the greater work of a tunnel which 
was then contemplated. A shaft was sunk to the depth of seventy- 
six feet below high water, and the driftway was excavated to 
length of 1,028 feet. The bed of the river now gave way, 
water inundated the drift. The hole was stopped with clay in bags; 
the work was resumed, and seventy feet more were added to the 
excavation, when the roof broke down a second time, and in 4 
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quarter of an hour the water rose in the shaft nearly to the top. | of the work promised 


in the bed of the river was made good with clay and gravel, 
the water was pumped out, and the work proceeded. Under 
yeat danger and diificulty twenty feet more were accomplished, 
but the bursts of water now became so unmanageable that the 
work was ultimately abandoned. Practical miners selected for 
their skill and experience, uniting in a high degree physical and 


mental energy and power, had not been able, with all their efforts 


in the course of five years, to complete their drain which was to 
have been preliminary to their tumnel. Nota single brick had 
peen laid, and everything that had been done was irretrievably 
lost. Many plans were now brought forward and submitted to 
the most competent authorities of the day. The opinion pro- 
nounced upon these plans was that, without presuming to set 
limits to the ingenuity of other men, a tunnel under the Thames, 
jn the circumstances which had been presented, which might be 
useful to the public and beneficial to the adventurers, appeared to 
the persons consulted to be impracticable. The project remained 
where this opinion left it until the elder Brunel borrowed from 
an insect which destroys timber the idea of a machine by which 
a tunnel might be excavated. In 1818 Brunel took out a 
tent for a machine of iron forming auger-like cells for 
miners, and which should be forced forward with a rotatory 
motion by hydraulic presses, displacing only so much ground 
as the machine would occupy in its place. For a large ex- 
cavation many of the cells were to be connected together, but 
atthe same time provided with an independent action. Further 
consideration showed that a circular structure was not adapted to 
the free exercise of the power of man, and the angular form was 
substituted. The received notion of the necessity of a preliminary 
driftway was abandoned by Brunel, and an excavation was pro- 
sed suflicient to receive a double archway of full dimensions, 
A shaft was sunk on the Surrey side of the river, and in November, 
1825, Brunel’s shield was placed in position and began its march. 
We are all familiar with the difliculties of its progress. Instead 
of the strong blue clay through which Brunel expected to have 
worked, he met with silt and frequent flows of water. The 
employment of bricklayers by piece-work caused the exca- 
vation to be hurried beyond what the engineer considered safe. 
The Irish labourers who are perhaps too bold on a scaffold 
in open day were liable to panic in the darkness and mystery of 
the tunnel. “I see’d,” says an eye-witness, “them there Hir- 
ishers a come a tumbling thro’ one of them small harches as if 
the devil kicked ’um.” Their fears personified the Thames, as 
Mr. Puff did in his play, and they thought that, by putting out 
the lights and running, they might baffle his pursuit. ‘Their panic 
even infected the English witness of it, who owns that “run legs 
or perish body” were his own thoughts on the occasion. He 
mounted to the top of the shaft, seized a rope and lowered 
it for the benefit of his less agile comrades whom he supposed 
to be struggling in the water. But nobody took hold of the 
rope, and calmer investigation showed that there was no 
water in the shaft or tunnel. Indeed, the more experienced 
hands had remained in the shield at work all the time. But 
other alarms had only too good cause. Above the miners was the 
river and beneath them was a quicksand. The work advanced to 
4 point where the river may almost be said to have had no bottom. 
A diving-bell was used to examine the river-bed at this point, 
and a shovel left behind by the workers in it found its way into 
the tunnel—a portent which might well disturb even the most 
practised and hardy miner. As the tide rose and the pressure 
above increased, the ground in front of the shield would seem as 
though it were alive. In May 1827 occurred the first irruption 
of the river, by which the men were driven from their posts 
and hardly escaped with life, and the work was stopped. 
The hole in the river-bed above the shield was filled with 
clay in bags; the water was partly pumped out, and by the 
use of a boat an assistant of Brunel reached the shield, and 
found it uninjured, with the bags of clay which had been thrown 
into the hole resting against its frames, which had resisted 
the whole pressure of the river. The motto of a noble house, 
Forte scutum salus ducum, might have been fitly given to the 
commander of the corps of miners and bricklayers who made the 
tunnel, In November of the same year the effect of the irruption 
had been so far removed, that the engineer celebrated his success 
by a dinner in the tunnel. Thus the stoppage of the water was 
fitly marked by a flow of wine. But the river soon resented what 
might be considered as a defiance. Early in 1828 a second 
Aruption occurred, in which six workmen perished, while the 
beer Brunel was washed out of the tunnel into the shaft, and 
by the rising water to its top. This second irruption only 
ge more conclusively the durability of the tunnel as 
asit had been completed ; but the money of the projectors was 
exhausted, and as an appeal to the public for subscriptions failed, 
the shield was bricked in, and the work suspended. Many plans 
Were now proposed in substitution for that of Brunel, and the 
Supporters of one of them applied to Government for aid to carry 
it out. ‘Fhe Duke of Wellington characteristically replied, that 
the work had stopped, not for want of a plan, but for want of 
money. The admiration expressed for Brunel’s work on the Con- 
tinent was greater even than in England, but still no means were 
forthcoming to complete it. At length, after the lapse of six 
years, Government agreed to make the necessary advance. In 
€r to recommence the work, it became necessary to remove 
the old shield and substitute a new one. This was regarded 
aa task of such formidable difficulty that an adverse critic 


to eat ‘any part of the old shield 

which Brunel should remove. But, in spite of the enormous 
| pressure which had to be supported during the operstion, the old 
| shield was taken out and a new and improved shieid was put in 
| its place. The work was resumed in January 1835. The middle 
| point of the tunnel was reached and passed with less difliculty 
| than hed been encountered earlier in the work. But on ap- 
proaching the north shore loose watery soil was again found, 
; and the old difficulties veeurred. The water broke into the 
| tunnel several times, and when it had arrived within low- 
| Water mark, and the tide happened to be out, a sinking of 

the river-bed occurred, followed by an alarming rush into 
| the tunnel, not of water, but of air. The tunnel was finished 
| in 1842, and opened to the public in the following year. The 
| total cost of the work was about 450,000/. The expectation 
_ of trafic through the tunnel was never realized, and its principal 
| value has been as a school of practical engineering, where many 
_ lessons were learned which were profitably applied elsewhere. 


In remsvkable contrast to the cost and difficulty of the original 
Thames Tunnel there has lately been constructed easily and 
cheaply what is called the Tower Subway. But the engineers of 
our day have the enormous advantage over Brunel of using iron 
for structures where he was obliged to use brick. Considering 
that a A had been recently discussed for carrying a subway 
fiw.m England to France, it would be ridiculous to go into rap- 
tures over the completion of a subway from Tower Hill to Tooley 
Street. It has been stated that this work cost under 18,000/., and 
that the first year’s income was expected to be equal to the capital 
expended. The history of the second tunnel is thus in utter con- 
trast to that of the first; but it is to be remarked that the engi- 
neers who worked with difficulty in brick have made the task of 
their successors who work in iron easy. The shield of Brunel is 
in truth the germ of the conception of the subway now proposed 
under the Channel. The shield was temporerv, while the iron 
tube would be permanent. But in Branc’’ * ve engineers had 
not arrived at using iron by the mile. To \ 1. and his fellows 
justice we must consider not only what he did bat how he did it. 


Among the assistant engineers of the Thames Tunnel was Mr. 
Page, who has lately appealed to the experience thus acquired 
in support of his plan for a submarine communication between 
England and France. The method which has been applied with 
oo success on Tower Hill is probably capable of consider- 
able extension ; and wherever it is practicable 1t would be cheap. 
If we look at the description which has been published of the 
Tower Subway, we shall see how the difficulties which Brunel 
encountered when he worked in brick have been obviated by the 
use of iron. The Subway consists of a narrow tunnel uniting 
two vertical shafts. The tunnel is lined with iron tubing bolted 
together in short lengths by means of flanges projecting on the 
internal surface. The placing and fixing of the portions of the 
tube were effected within a shield or bell, which was constantly 
pushed on before the advancing work. Thus the undertaking was 
completed within fifteen months, whereas the driftway of 1802 was 
abandoned in despair, and the construction of the Tunnel extended 
altogether over eighteen years. The proposal for a Channel 
Subway carries the use of iron far — anything that 
has been hitherto attempted, but Mr. Page is justitied in 
reminding those whom he addresses that the Thames Tunnel 
was deemed impossible until it was constructed. He proposes 
to erect in the Channel eight piers formed of cast-iron filled 
with concrete, so as to divide the interval to be crossed into 
nine parts of about two miles in length. The next operation 
wont be that of sinking and bedding on the bed of the Channel 
the tube for the railway. This tube would be divided into 
lengths of « quarter of a mile, so that there would be eight 
of them between two shafts. The shafts will be surrounded 
by an apron of concrete to protect them against disturbance 
by the sea, and a network of chain-cables would form a de- 
fence against any vessel drifting unmanageable in a storm. 
Mr. Page probably contemplates for any vessel that may 
strike one of his shafts a fate similar to that which Stephen- 
son — for the cow on a line of railway. Light 
lengths of tube being sunk and covered with concrete, would 
complete the distance of two miles. It is possible, adds Mr. 
Page, that he may not find eight shafts necessary, but, whatever 
may be the number, he thinks that they will have a beneficial 
ettect on the navigation of the Channel, which seems to us a good 
deal like saying that a well-known railway bridge over the Cam has 
had a good eifect on Cambridge rowing. However, this is Mr. 
Page’s plan, and it must be owned that the easy and cheap con- 
struction of the Tower Subway goes far to show its feasibility. 
The modern engineers work above the bottom of the sea or river, 
while Brunel and his contemporaries worked beneath it, Thus an 
enormous difficulty is avoided, 


ELECTION OF ST. PANCRAS GUARDIANS. 

HE Bristol election has, during the last week, attracted a 
good deal of oe interest. There is now the impending 
Newark contest, which promises to be a lively atfair. That dis- 
tinguished senator Mr. Harvey Lewis has received a certificate 
from the Chairman of his Cemmitteein Marylebone, and has suc- 
ceeded in persuading some of his immediate friends and sup- 
porters of what his counsel failed in commending to the approval 
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of the Court of Chancery. We are not aware that Parlia- 
ment or Parliament men or Parliamentary changes imminent 
or possible at the present moment present any other features 
of special importance. Paullo minora canamus, An election 
comes off next week, not quite so dignified as one for a seat 
in Parliament, but yet which will possess great interest, not only 
to those concerned, but to the public at large. At this time of 
the year, in the large London parishes and Unions, the new 
Guardians are elected, and in the parish of St. Pancras the voting 
— for these officials will be delivered on Tuesday next and 
collected on Thursday next. Prince Albert on a well-known 
occasion said that Constitutional Government was on its trial. 
In St. Pancras and kindred parishes self-government in parochial 
matters is on its trial, and we wish the popular institution a 
safe deliverance. It is quite superfluous to condense into a 
disgusting epitome all the scandals which have attended the 
administration of the St. Pancras Guardians during the past 
year. ‘The institution of the Pancras Guardians has become 
a household word of very evil odour indeed. ‘The whole thing is 
a disgrace to civilization. As it has been sufficiently summarized, 
“the proceedings of this Board have been such as to create great 
and just indignation in the public mind, and the press has con- 
stantly commented upon the violence and incapacity of the 
majority of the Guardians who obtained their position by delu- 
sive promises of reducing the rates.” What the Guardians have 
done is to provoke “continual conflicts with the Poor Law 
Board, with the magistrates, the press, and their own officers ; 
several Poor-law Inquiries have been instituted, entailing great 
expense on the ratepayers; coroner's inquests became necessary 
in consequence of the frequent deaths alleged to be accelerated 
by the overcrowding of the Infirmary.” ‘hese are the moral 
triumphs achieved by these distinguished officials. Every authority 
which has had to review their administration has condemned 
them; they stand at this moment covered with obloquy and 
popular contempt. As far as regards the especial grounds upon 
‘which they were elected, their budget has turned outa scandalous 
failure. ‘the estimated amount for rates for the six months ending 
Michaelmas 1869 was 4.5,163/.; the amount actually required was 
53,995/., nearly 9,000l. excess on the half-year. Now, seeing that 
the amount raised for the support of the poor in this parish reaches 
the handsome total of more than 100,000/. a year, these econo- 
mical gentlemen who are said to have added 18 per cent. to the 
parochial expenditure are scarcely to be saluted as administrators 
of the first order. What they are in other respects will be re- 
membered by the place in public attention which they have occu- 
pied for the last twelve months. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the parishioners would en- 
dure these things passively. A Ratepayers’ Association has been 
formed for the purpose of ejecting those Guardians whose sayings 
aud doings have become so notorious; and a list of the candidates 
for office—including those who have honourably distinguished 
themselves by oppesition to the Watkins and Edmunds adminis- 
tration—has been circulated. So far as our influence is concerned, 
we must say that the ratepayers have a serious duty imposed upon 
them. Itis one which they can discharge with the very minimum 
amount of trouble and inconvenience. It asks no time and no 
attendance ina frowzy Vestry Hall, and no contamination from 
the roughs, The election is by Voting Papers, and all that is re- 
quired from the ratepayers is to sign their names. Female house- 
holders have the parochial suffrage ; and, speaking by the card, 
all London, indeed all civilization, expects that Bt. Pancras 
men and women will do their duty. If, as Mr. Mill assures us, 
female voters would in the exercise of the Parliamentary suffrage 
look chiefly to social interests, and would always be biassed in 
favour of benevolent objects, here is an opportunity for the house- 
keeping and bread-winning women of St. Pancras to justify their 
advocate’s estimate of their feelings, and of their sufficiency to 
interest themselves in public measures. There are other induce- 
ments to the respectable householders of St. Pancras to vindicate 
themselves in this election. Some few years ago St. Marylebone 
was just the same, or nearly the same, sort of byword which 
St. Pancras is now, but the decent folk stirred themselves up, 
formed a Ratepayers’ Association, got rid of the old scandalous 
Guardians, and retrieved the name and fame of the parish. The 
St. Pancras Ratepayers’ Association—for it is not a new Institu- 
tion—have not hitherto been so fortunate or so active. At the 
last election, in 1869, when these incapable, and worse than in- 
capable, Guardians were elected, only 7,000 votes were recorded 
out of a qualified constituency of 19,000. We trust that the 
sense of shame and neglect will induce the 12,000 who did not 
vote last year to do so this year. What we want to find out 
is the value of the present parochial system when fairly tried. 
If of 19,000 voters a clear majority shall next week be found 
ready to endorse and accredit the proceedings of the present 
Guardians, well and good. We shall know what to think of the 
present law regulating the election of Guardians. St. Pancras 
will have shown itself unmistakably. It rests, as the Association 
temperately remarks, “with the ratepayers themselves to decide 
whether they will aid in rescuing this great parish from the dis- 
grace which now unhappily attaches to it.” It may be said that 
it is poor work to devote our space and time to the insignificant 
and petty concerns of the administration of a single London parish ; 
but the affairs of St. Pancras are not a mere local concern. ‘They 
affect a great branch of imperial administration; and if on so 
many occasions we have felt bound to comment in such strong 
terms on the maladministration of this parish, we should be 
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wanting in a ~— duty were we not to impress on the ratepayers 
how easy is the remedy for the present ceplorble and disgracefyl 
state of things. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 
IL 


LEVEN concerts of the second series have already been given, 
At the first concert the symphony was Mendelssohn’s in 4 
minor (the “ Scotch”), of which the performance, under the yigj- 
lant direction of Mr. Manns, was wonderful for spirit, precision 
light and shade, and uniform correctness. If Mr. Manns de. 
pended exclusively upon his symphonies he would almost stand 
alone among conductors. The opening overture was Beethoven’s 
magnificent Coriolan, which, though composed for a tragedy by Herr 
von Colin, whose patriotic songs are decidedly superior to his trage- 
dies, is still more worthy of alliance with the magnificent drama 
of Shakspeare ; the second was Weber's fiery and romantic Eury. 
anthe. On the same occasion those astonishingly precocious youths 
Masters Arthur and Charles Le Jeune, each played, with singular 
dexterity, a solo on the organ (one of the most defective in exist. 
ence)—the former giving Mendelssohn’s fourth Sonata (in B flat), 
the latter J. S. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E flat, known as “§t, 
Ann’s,” with well merited applause. The second concert began with 
Mendelssohn’s gentle, fresh, and charming overture to the operetta, 
Heimkechr aus der Fremde, composed in 182g (in his twenty-first 
year) for the “silver wedding” of his parents, and ended with 
that of Mr. Arthur Sullivan to his unpublished opera, The Sap. 
phire Necklace, with which, the oftener we hear its overtur, 
the more we are desirous of becoming acquainted. The symphony 
was Schubert’s in C minor—the Trayische Sinfonie, composed 
in 1816, at the age of nineteen—one of the happy findings of 
Messrs. G. Grove and Arthur Sullivan in the “dark cellar” at 
Vienna. Of this enough was said on the occasion of its intr. 
duction at the Crystal Palace. As a whole, it improves on closer 
familiarity ; and, if the first movement loses a little, the second, 
third, and fourth as manifestly gain. Nevertheless, we are more 
and more puzzled to understand Schubert’s motive for attaching 
to his symphony so distinguishing a title—there being literally 
no element of tragedy in it from one end to the other :—and we say 
this, bearing in mind the very interesting suggestions of “ G.,” who 
talks about Schubert and Schumann much as Romeo might have 
talked about Juliet and Rosaline (Schumann being “G.’s” Rosaline, 
Schubert his Juliet). Some parts of the symphony are even comic. 
At the same concert the solo player was Herr Wilhelmj, the 
violinist, who, in the late Ernst’s elaborate fantasia on airs from 
Rossini’s Otello, proved himself an executant of the highest class, 
and in an arrangement, or rather derangement, for his instrument, 
of a slow movement from Bach’s orchestral Suite in D, showed 
that the most skilful of executants may also be the unwisest of 
judges. 
. At the third concert there was nothing new to speak of, the 
symphony being Beethoven’s No. 8 (in I), the overtures Cheru- 
bini’s Anacreon and Rossini’s Guillaume Tell—the Scherzo and 
Trio from Schumann’s “ Op, 52” (Overture, Scherzo, and Finale), 
making up the complement of instrumental music. Why critics 
(and more especially “G.”) will persist in putting the prelude 
to Anacreon at the head of Cherubini’s overtures, while Janiska, 
Les deux Journées and others are so well known, is a riddle 
not over easy to solve. Schumann’s Scherzo, by the way, should 
never be performed apart from the rest of the work, which is a 
symphony without a slow movement, just as Mozart’s in D 
(already named) is a symphony without a minuet. Besides this, 
there is an allusion in the trio, on its second appearance, to a 
theme belonging to the first movement—which, without the 
context, loses its significance entirely. Though it rarely occurs 
to us, in writing of the Crystal Palace, to speak of the solo 
vocal music (which, for the most part, is destitute of research 
and unfitted for association with the rest), we cannot but mention 
an “ Offertorium” by Schubert, an early work (produced in the 
same year us the “ Erl-Konig”), which, sung by Miss Edith 
Wynne, was one of the most engaging features of the programme. 
The fourth concert was exclusively dedicated to Mendelssohn, 
the most important pieces being the overture to Athalie, the 
hymn, “Hear my prayer,” and the never-tiring Lobgcsany. To 
say anything new about these would demand a fertility of 
invention to which we can lay no claim. ‘The conspicuous 
piece at the fifth concert was the Iistorical Symphony (in G) 
of Spohr (“No. 6”), an abortive effort to represent, in four 
successive movements, the styles of Handel and Bach (1720), of 
Haydn and Mozart (1780), of Beethoven (1810), and of what is 
somewhat loosely and vaguely denominated “the Modern School” 
(1840)—in our opinion the most unsuccessful, if at the same time 
one of the most ambitious attempts of the laborious composer to 
treat music otherwise than in the abstract. Spohr was a realist 
—no idealist ; and all his endeavours to travel out of his nat 
domain (the Wethe der Tone, in parts, excepted) were fruitless— 
none more so than the Historical Symphony, which, with certain 
easily appreciated musical beauties to recommend it, is, in a poeti- 
cal sense, a notorious failure. Of Mozart’s fine and too rarely 
played overture to Idomenco, and Schubert’s pretty if somewhat 
attenuated prelude to Alfonso und Estrella (which at one time 
served as the overture to Hosamunde—Rosamunde having no ovel- 
ture of itsown), we need say nothing. On this occasion our excel- 


lent English violinist, Mr. Carrodus, ape the first movement of 


Beethoven’s Concerto in D, so admirably as to make every one regret 
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that he omitted any part of the work. At the following concert 
Herr Joachim played, and played (as usual) superbly; although 
the concerto he selected—that of Herr Max Bruch, originally 
introduced at the Philharmonic Concerts in London by Herr Lud- 
wig Straus—is by many degrees more pretentious than interest- 
ing. Later in the programme, the greatest of violinists made ample 
amends by his masterly execution of J. 8. Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, from the six unaccompanied solo sonatas. | 
Hercules purifying himself on Mount (ita, and becoming a god, 
could hardly have found a better illustration. Without having 
undergone the ordeal of fire, Herr Joachim was himself again. 
Mozart’s superlative overture to Die Zauberflite began, and Men- 
delssohn’s fanciful and delicate Meerestille ended, the concert, 
another prominent feature of which was Schubert’s unfinished 
phony in B minor. The non-completion of this, its wondrous 
beauty considered, is the greater enigma, inasmuch as its character 
roclaims it the symphony in which, beyond all others, Schubert, 
with his — temperament, must have felt most ardent 
delight. ere is, indeed, nothing more thoroughly Schubertian 
than these fragments—just as there is nothing more Mendels- 
sohnian than the overture to Melusine. On the same occasion 
Miss Edith Wynne sang the great air from I7 Sacrifizio @ Abramo 
of Cimarosa—one of those genuine Italian masters from whose 
multifarious compositions Mr. Manns would do well to draw more 
frequently. At the next concert a by no means satisfactory perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s only oratorio, Christus am Oelberge (The Mount 
of Olives), was preceded by an affectedly, so-called, “ adagietto,” 
datowed by a scherzo, from an orchestral Suite by Herr Joseph 
Joachim Ratl—as rampant a specimen of “ Young Germany” as 
Herr Rubinstein himself. Mr, Sues, in the programme, attempts 
to make out a case for Herr J. J. Raff, as he had previously at- 
tempted to make out a case for Herr Rubinstein. He tells us that 
Herr Raff's Suite “ is in no way an imitation of the ancient Suite” 
—which we can readily believe ; but that his “ adagietto and scherzo 
breathe entirely the spirit of our time ”—to which we can only 
reply, so much the worse for our time. Further, Mr. Manns hopes 
to be able to “introduce the whole work in a future series of 
Saturday Concerts should the result of to-day’s performance be 
satisfactory”; but, as the result was not at all ‘ satisfactory,” 
we are moved to say, emphatically, to the zealous conductor—don’t. 
Some spirited and highly effective organ-playing by Mr. Archer, 
who chose Mendelssohn’s first Sonata (in F minor), and Bach’s 
grand Prelude and Fugue in E minor (the famous, so-called, 
“ Scissars ”), was a marked feature of the programme. How insig- 
nificant by the side of these sounded the music of Herr Ratt! 
At the eighth concert, which began with Weber’s lively overture 
to Preciosa, and terminated with that of Auber to the opera, La 
Circassienne (not one of his happiest), Madame Schumann, in her 
most vigorous and enthusiastic manner, played her late husband’s 
ingenious but laboured pianoforte concerto in A minor, besides 
Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo capriccioso—so beloved of 
— aspirants. The piece of most importance, however, was 
fessor Sterndale Bennett’s symphony in G minor, composed for 
the Philharmonic Society six years ago, and now given for the 
first time at the Crystal Palace. Of this genuine and beautiful work 
we have spoken more than once. It was welcomed at the Crystal 
Palace (after a performance creditable alike to Mr. Manns and 
his orchestra) as it had been welcomed on every previous occasion; 
and the minuet, which possesses all the “ allure” of a timid maiden 
unconscious of her beauty, and therefore of her fascination, was 
played twice, by unanimous desire. While we have an English- 
= who can write such music we need hardly despair of native 


At the ninth concert a new overture by Herr Niels Gade, from 
whom the generous and always hopeful Mendelssohn anticipated 
so much, and from whom so little of intrinsic value has really 
come, was introduced ; but it is unlikely that Michael Angelo will 
ald to Herr Gade’s fame. he other overture was Mendelssohn’s 
most Mendelssohnian Melusine, which has the disadvantage of 
being so trying, in certain passages (for the wind instruments espe- 
cially), that it never can be executed to a nicety. The symphony 
was Beethoven’s No. 4, that ethereal “B flat,” to which some 
dullards would fain allot an inferior place among the glorious 

nine, simply because it came between the Erovca and the C 
minor—whereas it is as true “ Beethoven” as anything Beethoven 
ever composed, and contains (among other things) an adagio 
which may be described, without hyperbole, as transcendent. 


At the tenth concert Mr. Manns had the courage to bring forth 
hat singular monstrosity, the overture, by Hector Berlioz, en- 
titled Les Francs Juges. In a word, this is not music at all, and 
cannot be criticized as music—despite an elaborate apology ut 
rkable 


forth in the programme, ending with the subjoined remar 
Sentence :— 


The so-called Sonata-Form in which most overtures are cast has here been 
ely extended, no doubt through the dramatic tendency of the work, a 
Performance of which cannot fail to afford pleasure to all, and instruction to 
Young composers, on account of the great originality with which the author 
as designed and carried out his interesting tone-picture. A. M. 


We had always regarded the “sonata form” as the purest and 
Most symmetrical that music could assume —the form first 
suggested in the quartets and symphonies of Haydn, and brought to 
its highest state of development in the quartets and symphonies of 
ethoven. If the Francs Juyesisan example of this form, we must 
ave been all along mistaken. Haydn’s early symphony in C— 


Written before he came to England to compose his twelve grand 


| | 


symphonies for Salomon (1791) *, and in all probability for the 
exclusive entertainment of Prince Esterhazy—brought back music 
again, and emboldened people to think that, after all, music was an 
art like other arts, with rules and so forth. The symphony was 
played to perfection. The rest of the concert was not so satisfac- 
tory. Beethoven’s choral setting of Goethe’s Meerestille (so like 
in design to Mendelssohn’s orchestral concert-overture) was very 
imperfectly rendered; nor could we entirely approve of any part 
of the execution of Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, except the 
orchestral introduction, which was played admirably, and the solo 
voice parts, which we have seldom heard more carefully given 
than by Miss Julia Eton (contralto), Mr. W. H. Cummings (tenor), 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas (bass). 

The concert on last Saturday was interesting for several reasons, 
The first piece in the programme was Beethoven’s overture to 
Leonora—* No. 1,” which might have served all purposes well 
enough as it stands. Nevertheless, the dissatisfaction of the great 
master can hardly be a source of dissatisfaction to his admirers, 
seeing that it was the cause of his writing “ No. 2” and the mag- 
nificent “ No. 3””—aye, and “No. 4,” in another key, which has 
really more to do with Jvdelio than the majority of critics have 
hitherto chosen to admit. We place little reliance on the belief 
in some quarters that this overture, instead of being “ No, 1,” is 
really “No. 3.” As well might the oak be the origin of the acorn, 
instead of the acorn being the origin of the oak. That the great 
Leonora grew out of the two other overtures in C, it only re- 
quires the three to be heard in succession (as Mendelssohn contrived 
on one occasion at the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts) to convince 
us. At all events let us thank the Crystal Palace musical autho- 
rities for occasionally bringing forward “ No. 1” and “ No. 2,” as 
well as the more familiar “No. 3”—and “No. 4” (the popular 
representative overture to Beethoven’s one a. The symphony at 
this concert was one by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, in E minor and 
major, to which the author has affixed the motto, “ Zs muss doch 
Friihling werden” (from the poet, Geibel ¢). This symphony—a 
work of remarkable ability, if of no very striking originality—is 
known not only to Germany but to London, Sm dedicated 
by its composer to the (defunct) Musical Society of London, at 
one of whose concerts, in 1865, it was performed under the 
direction of the late regretted Alfred Mellon—a born English 
conductor, if there ever was one. Upon the motto, which sim- 
ply means that Spring mest come in season, Mr. Manns, in the 
programme, builds up what he calls “a_ poetical illustration 
of the combat between Winter and Spring ”—wholly with- 
out the authority of the composer, who in the strongest terms 
repudiates conventional “ programme-music.” Dr. Hiller asserts 
that his symphony is a piece of music which people may interpret 
as they please; and that if it suggests anything in particular to 
them he is only too happy. What matters? It is, as we have 
hinted, a masterly composition; and though the first movement 
gives us the notion of the overture to Mendelssohn's Walpurgis 
Night, lengthily and indefinitely ~ out, the three remaining 
movements are as genuine and fresh as they are musically charm- 
ing. The performance was singularly good—so good, indeed, that, 
on its account alone, we could have forgiven Mr. Manns even 
a longer “ poetical analysis” than he has written. Moreover, the 
audience, if we may judge by their applause, seemed to like it; 
and its reception was of such a nature that it may reason- 
ably be awarded a place in some future programme. Another 
feature at this concert was Signor Randegger’s very impressive 
dramatic scena, “ Medea,” originally produced at the Norwich 
Festival of 1869, and there admirably sung by Madlle. Tietjens— 
but now still more admirably sung by Madame Rudersdorff. On 
this occasion, as at Norwich, the performance of “‘ Medea” was 
directed by the composer himself, and its reception was deservedly 
enthusiastic. An Adagio and Rondo for violin and orchestra, com- 
posed, and the solo part executed, by Herr Franz Ries (nephew of 
the late Ferdinand Ries, Beethoven’s favourite pupil) call for no 
especial remark. The overture at the end of the programme was 
that to Weber's Jubel-Cantate, written for the festivities at 
Dresden in 1818, to celebrate the fiftieth year of the reign of 
Friedrich August of Saxony. The final theme of this overture 
is, as all amateurs know, the tune of the Saxon national hymn, 
which is identical with that of our own “ God save the Queen.” 

Of the vocal music at the Crystal Palace concerts (to which we 
have here and there referred) it is enough to say that, while good 
singers are occasionally engaged and good music occasionally pro- 
duced, it is by no means to be spoken of in the same terms as the 
instrumental. Criticism apart, however, the Monday‘ Popular 
Concerts excepted, there are no public entertainments of the kind 
which promote the cause of legitimate art in anything like so 
effective a manner as the Saturday performances under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Manns. In a very short time they will be suspended ; 
and then comes the reign of Italian Opera-singers—as if we had 
not enough of these, at precisely the same period, in the heart 
of London. 


BALLS AT THE ALHAMBRA AND ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

HE special claim to popularity of the establishment whicn 

has usurped the title of Alhambra appears to be that the 
ballet, which was enjoyed by rank and wealth exclusively, has been 


* The year of Mozart's death. 
+ Who wrote the libretto for Mendelssohn’s unfinished, Lorelei, which 
Herr Max Bruch had the temerity to set to music. 
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made accessible to the million. ‘Without presuming to speak 
authoritatively upon such a subject, we should suppose that the 
manager of the Alhambra can afford to pay a premiere danseuse 
nearly as well as the manager of the tt ian Opera, and it is 
probable that he can get what he wants by paying for it. Some- 
thing like the same sort of entertainment which used to be reserved 
for the occupants of stalls and boxes at the Opera may now be 


partaken by every apprentice who can pay a shilling for admission | 


to the Alhambra. ‘The scenery and decorations are as splendid as 
they can be made by art and money, and there is not, so far as we 
are aware, any reason why the supply of natural and acquired gifts 
and graces of the performers in a ballet should not be always ade- 

uate to the demand. The shopman not only shares what was once 
the pleasure of the lord, but he may smoke his favourite tobacco in 
his own particular pipe while he is doing so. It is difficult perhaps 
to understand why this establishment should be called by the name 
it bears, but perhaps the odour of innumerable cigars and pipes may 
be compared to that which formerly proceeded from a court of the 
original Alhambra which the barbarian Spaniards had applied to 
domestic purposes. ‘There was in the Moorish palace an upper 
story with latticed windows through which the dark-eyed ladies 
of the harem could view the {étes, themselves unseen and guarded, 
the idols of a secret shrine. ‘The palace in Leicester Square is not 
called Alhambra on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, because the 
eyes, dark and various, of the ladies who frequent it shine with a 
brightness which is rather excessive than deficient. Nor again is 
it so called from the beauty of its fountains and the abundance of 
their supply of water, because within its walls water is only recog- 
nised as an indispensable qualifier of ardent spirit, and it is never 
directly mentioned, but is euphemistically referred to in such 
phrases as “ cold gin” or “ hot brandy with.” The frequenters of 
the Alhambra regard the necessity of drinking water, like the 
liability to death, as an inevitable condition of poor humanity 
which must be endured but need not be obtruded upon their 
minds in the hour of mirth. But perhaps the stone lions of the 
Alhambra with water-pipes protruding from their mouths may be 
considered typical of boid Britons sucking their short clays with 
countenances equally immoveable. The copious streams of water 
which descended from a fountain upon the lions may be compared 
to the river of pale ale in which the smokers of pipes delight to 
immerse their faculties. 

The Moorish palace of Granada might have gone to ruin in 
obscurity if the enthusiasm of English travellers had not shamed 
the Spanish Government out of its neglect. By Americans 
and ourselves the Alhambra has been written and sung about 
and sketched. We have studied and copied its decorations, 
and at last the palace of the Moorish kings has been made the 
model of a palace for the English snob, If a Spaniard in 
London should visit the Alhambra, the place and its occupants 
would equally astonish him, and indeed there is nothing to 
recall the country from which he comes unless it be the squalor 
and desolation of Leicester Square. The amusement which he 
would find there has the merit of being intelligible by a foreigner, 
and if he desired an interpreter, “a powerful opera-glass” may be 
hired for a shilling. ‘The entrance costs a shilling; a seat in the 
best place for seeing costs another shilling, and a glass which is 
stated to be powerful costs a third shilling. A visitor may bring 
his own pipe and tobacco, and the price of beer and spirits is about 
the sae at all places of entertainment. As regards the power of 
an opera-glass which may be hired for a shilling, it is not to be 
expected that it will enable the hirer to see through a brick wall, 
nor is that necessary. It might be thought that people of ordinary 
visual faculty could see as much with the unaided eye as they 
would wish to see—not to say more—but that of course is matter 
of taste. ‘There are probably many people who go regularly to the 
Alhambra, and have seen the magnificent spectacular ballet 
Flamma twenty times. It does not perhaps matter much whether 
they see this ballet or its successor, or whether they went to the 
Alhambra or to one of the large theatres during the reign of panto- 
mime, except that they could get no smoke or drink at a theatre. 
Comparing the Alhambra with the theatres, one begins to wonder 
how it is that the latter hold their ground. They try todo nearly 
the same things as are done at the former, and they certainly do 
not do them any better, while they offer no creature comforts to 
mitigate critical asperity, but rather much discomfort to provoke 
it. Having got as far as this, that the language of a dramatic enter- 
tainment is of no importance, it is easy to make another step, and 
say that,there need be none at all. 

We ufust contess, however, thet the amusements of the Royal 
Alhambra Palace are only endurable for the sake of light, warmth, 
gin and water, and tobacco. But it might be hoped that a ball 
under the patronage of the leading tradesmen of the palace would 
be more lively than the ballet which is nightly performed within 
its walls. Accordingly when, to use a legal metaphor, the venue 
was changed after midnight from the Alhambra to St. James’s 
Hall, it was natural to expect at least the pleasure which may be 
derived from seeing the British shopkeeper enjoying himself. We 
should say, however, that at the ball of Tuesday last the British 
shopkeeper was conspicuous by his absence. We must own that 
we are imperfectly acquainted with the holiday manners and 
appearance of leading tradesmen, and of their wives and dauhters ; 
and it may not be unusual, although to us it is surprising, to observe 
that in that class of life young ladies are able to dispense with 
chaperons, and are also able to avoid the inconvenience of waiting 
to be asked to dance by choosing partners for themselves. It 
might be a highly comtortable arrangement that the wives of 


= 
leading tradesmen should go to bed while their daughters wept 
toa ball. This would be comfortable for the wives, and perha 
also for the husbands, who would of course accompany thet 
daughters. 

This ball at St. James’s Hall, following others of nearly simile 
character, suggests a remarkable comparison between the vast. 
ness of the population of London and the paucity of its means of 
amusement. We take for granted that there are, whether the 
appeared at St. James’s Hall or not, tradesmen employed at the 
Alhambra who find their employment profitable, and these trades. 
men have wives and daughters who are willing to be amused, 
The proposal that the tradesmen engaged in one particular cop. 
nexion should give a ball is in itself reasonable, but any attem 
of the kind is apt to have the result which was witnessed at e. 
James’s Hall. The gentlemen who come are willing to be amu: 
and the ladies are willing to amuse them. ‘To borrow an illustra. 
tion from a familiar play, young Marlowe would find himself gt 
home there ; and we should recommend any gentleman of a bash. | 
ful disposition and unready at commencing a conversation to 
to the next tradesmen’s ball that is given at St. James's Hall. He [| 
may thus learn to dispense with the practice of buttoning and uw. 
buttoning his glove during the pauses of a quadrille; and if he 
cannot talk to his partner, his partner will talk to him. We do 
not know how far the various trades connected with the Alhambra 
were represented at this ball, but we should judge from appear. 
ances that there must be a large consumption of law at that 
establishment. We did not of course take upon ourselves to put 
the question, 

What trade, thou knave, thou naughty knave, what trade ? 


And therefore we speak only from conjecture upon this point, 
There is a trade carried on by women at the Alhambra which we 
do not think was forgotten at St. James’s Hall; but the dress and 
manners of a woman are not necessarily indicative of her character, 
and so we will say no more, ‘There is an old story of the days 
when the theatres answered the purpose for which casinos now 
exist, and women were on the free list in a double sense. Two 
ladies of established position in society, but somewhat eccentric 
appearance, presented themselves at the door of a theatre with 
orders. The boxkeeper, mistaking the nature of the claim which 
they were preferring for admission, said to them, “ It’s of no use 
your coming to this house. We've done away with that sort of 
thing a long time.” The ladies who appeared at St. James's Hall 
may perhaps have sulfered from a similar injustice. They may 
have been tradesmen’s daughters whose mothers were detained at 
home by indisposition, and they may not. But it really is very 
wonderful that public balls in London should tor the most part be 
such complete failures. Almost the only genuine success of the 
kind that we have seen was when the ltecreative Religionists 
celebrated a supposed triumph of their principles by a ball at Free- 
masons’ Hall. The room was full of people who thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves, and although the dress and manners of the 
women may not have been unexceptiouwble, they were much more 
like tradesmen’s daughters than the women who appeared at St 
James’s Hall. It is unfortunate that in London a public ball almost 
always degenerates into a mere copy on a large scale of a casino 
The number of women who attend such balls is not, however, great, 
andaiman who admires either their looks or dress must possess 4 
talent for being easily contented. As regards dress one sees many 
wonders of bad taste, but it would be diflicult to surpass those 
which were exhibited at St. James’s Hall. It is not indeed easy 
to understand why this class of women dress so badly, unless it 
be that they mostly belong to the corps de ballet of the Alhambra 
or some theatre, where their dress is provided for them without an 
necessity for exercising their own taste. ‘They are not beautif 
and they are not elegant, and what is perhaps more wonderful, 
they are not numerous. It must be owned that they make up 
for the paucity of their numbers by the vigour of their dancing. 
But still there must be many women who are not kept away from 
St. James’s Hall because they cannot find chaperons, and yet 
they do not come there. They are like the famous regiment 
which did not dance; and, indeed, of the women who habitually 
attend casinos only a few dance, and we believe that the other 
would think they had lost their characters if they did. They sit 
in a gallery, looking down, in a double sense, upon the dancers on 
the floor, who must, we should think, be paid by the spirited pro- 
prietor for making themselves contemptible. ‘The music is always 
good, and a few years ago the band at the Argyle Rooms was the | 
best band for a ball in London. But almost nobody dances to Its 
piping. The master of the ceremonies, whose office is, if possible, 
less desirable than that of common hangman, finds his efforts 4s 
unavailing as if he were a preacher exhorting his congregation to 
a good work. The gentlemen who attend casinos have no thought 
of dancing, nor apparently of anything else. ‘They moodily suck 
cigars, hardly speaking to one another, and still less to the women 
who sit in the same gallery ; nor is it easy to explain why they are 
there, except that they have had dinner and it is not time to g? 
to bed. If we compare an ordinary casino with the Alhambra we 
shall become aware of the enormous superiority of the more 
modern species of entertainment. 

After spending an evening at the Alhambra, and observing the 
splendour and variety of the dresses and decorations, and the | 
extent of the consumption of cigars and every kind of drink, 
one is inclined to ask with a feeling of awe whether, 
all, the leading tradesmen of this magnificent establishment 
may have been at the ball which was given under their 
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, and may have been regarded by an ignorant out- 


gider a8 mere ordinary men of slightly vulgar manners and 


an energetic style of dancing. We are quite sure, however, of one 
thing—namely, that the costwmier of the Alhambra either was not 
at the ball, or was removed by his friends to a lunatic asylum 
directly after it. An artistic mind might easily be overthrown by 
some of the toilets that were there displayed, and supposing that 
the ladies who appeared there belonged to the corps de ballet, we 
should say that, although we do not desire to encourage impro- 
priety on the stage, we yet would choose to see these ladies 
undressed to any extent rather than dressed. ‘The leading trades- 
man who lets powerful opera-glasses for a shilling at the 
AJnambra either was not present at the ball or forgot to bring his 
stock-in-trade with him; and this was well. The company was 
not numerous, and it would be satisfactory to believe that it com- 

rised all the worst specimens of female taste in dress that London 
can produce. We suppose that the tradesmen of the Alhambra 
got up this ball on the same principle that Madame Tussaud’s 
waxwork show comprises a room of horrors, 


REVIEWS. 


LORD STANHOPE’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
ANNE.* 
(First Notice.) 

iy Lord Stanhope had been minded to parody an eminent 
French writer, he might have entitled his new work a 
History of Thirteen Years. It is something more and something 
less than a History of the Reign of Queen Anne, a period which it 
overlaps on the one side and falls short of on the other. It begins 
at the point at which Lord Macaulay’s History closes. With the 
exception of two fragments, one descriptive of the death of James LL. 
and of some of its consequences, the other of the last days of 
William IL, Macaulay brought his narrative down no later 
than the prorogation of Parliament in April, 1700, Nearly two 
years of William IIT.’s life and reign remained to be told. The 
events of these years are the subject of Lord Stanhope’s opening 
chapter. His volume ends with the conclusion of the Peace 
of Utrecht, on the 31st of March, 1713, sixteen months before 
the death of Queen Anne. Lord Stanhope’s purpose in writing it, 
and the seemingly arbitrary selection of its chronological limits, 
are explained in his preface. It is designed to connect the 
author's History of England with Lord Macaulay’s unfinished 
narrative. Lord Stanhope will be fortunate if he is able to make 
good this association in popular interest and future fame. The 
two works, together with the intercalated volume just published, 
form a continuous History of England from the accession of 
James the Second to the conclusion of the Peace of Versailles. 
The period which they traverse is little short of a century. 
Itextends from the year 1685 to the year 1783. Lord Stanhope’s 
performance recalls the opening sentence of Lord Macaulay's own 
history, which is likely to be remembered as long us anything he 
wrote. The vanity of human expectations and wishes was never 
more strikingly illustrated than in the words, “ I propose to write 
the History of England trom the accession ot James the Secord to 
atime within the memory of men still living.” Lord Macaulay, 
in his preliminary survey of the ground over which he hoped 
to travel, said that it would be his task to show how, in two 
important dependencies of the Crown, wrong was followed by 
just retribution, the ties which bound the North American 
colonies to the Mother-country having been broken, and mis- 
vernment in [reland having produced effects yet more disastrous. 
he year 1732 saw the acknowledgment of the sovereignty and 
independence of the United States, and of the Parliamentary in- 
dependence of Ireland. ‘Lhe Peace of Versailles was signed in 
January, 1783, and may be regarded as closing a period in 
European and in English history. This treaty probably formed 
the limit which Lord Macaulay had fixed in his own mind as 
the term of his narrative. Lord Stanhope’s History was drawing 
to its completion when Macaulay announced the plan of his own. 
He did not regard himself as forestalled by his predecessor, nor 
his own work as likely to be superfluous. Of the ninety-eight 
years over which the joint narrative extends Lord Macaulay 
relates the events of fifteen years, and Lord Stanhope of eighty- 
three. It may be doubted whether the partnership which the 
History of the Reign of Queen Anne is intended to cement 
will be of a lasting character. The historian who should combine 
mm one work tne qualities of Lord Macaulay and of Lord 
Stanhope would take a high place among the classics of his 
country. But to add on to four volumes of brilliant rhetoric, 
—_ partisanship, vivid conception, aud glowing colours, eight 
Volumes of painstaking fairness and sheer industry, unillumined 
by a ray of imagination, by penetration into character, or by appre- 
ension of general causes, is not the way to give unity to history. 
narrative, moreover, if Lord Stanhope’s volumes are to be taken 

as the sequel of Lord Macaulay’s, is marked by great want of pro- 
portion. The historian of James and William relates in four 
Volumes the events of tifteen years. The historian of Anne and of 
the Georges takes no more than eight volumes to tell the story of 
eighty-three years. It is as if the head of a giant were planted on 


* Hi of England during the Reign of Queen Anne, until the Peace of 
Virecht. By Earl Stanhope, pa Member of the Institute of 
France. London: John Murray. 1870. 


the hody of a dwarf. The contrast of temperament and intellectual 
character is not less remarkable than that which exists between 
the scale of the histories. Lord Stanhope’s new volume may be 
regarded less as a connecting link between his larger work and 
Macaulay’s than as a fragment interposed to fill up the vacant 
space between them, or as the boundary line which severs two 
distinct territories. 

His eight vclumes do not console us for the unwritten part of 
Macaulay’s History. With great and glaring faults, Macaulay 
was probably better equipped by character, services, and train- 
ing for the work he had undertaken than any other writer whom 
England ever possessed or is likely to possess. The history of 
England from 1685 to 1783 was in the main the history of the 
triumph of those Whig principles of which Macaulay was the 
prophet and, so far as Whiggism and his own temper allowed, 
the poet. The idea which has been attributed to him of 
the government of the universe by a Whig Providence does 
supply, in a certain sense, the true interpretation of the events of 
the period of which he proposed to be the chronicler, which he 
knew best and with which he had most sympathy. I, as seems 
possible, there are to be no more Whigs, there can be in future 
great Whig historians. There is no trace in his writings of keen 
interest in, or of minute and first-hand acquaintance with, the 
history of England previous to the accession of the House of 
Stuart. Only one of his essays, the paper on Burleigh and his 
Times, deals directly with the Tudor period, for the article on 
Bacon is but in a small degree historical. Even the Stuarts are to 
Lord Macaulay little more than the fated predecessors and in- 
dispeusable condition of William of Orange and the House of 
Hanover. Dr. Arnold, putting aside too contemptuously, perhaps, 
our British forerunners and their Roman conquerors, declared that 
the true history of England begins on the day when the white 
horse of Hengist touched the soil of Kent. In mental habit 
and practice Lord Macaulay substituted for the white horse of 
Hengist the white horse of Hanover, or the animal which 
William II1. mounted at Torbay. From the close of the seven- 
teenth century the system of government by party, by Parlia- 
ments, and by Cabinets, was in full operation. The systems 
pursued then were in sufficient analogy to those which are in 
practice now to make Lord Macaulay’s experience as a political 
partisan, a member of Parliament, and a Cabinet Minister of 
great service to him as an historian. Though the Whigs and 
‘Tories of the reign of William III., of Anne, and of the earlier 
Georges differed much from those of William IV. and of Victoria, 
still they were Whigs and Tories, and Lord Macaulay could 
thoroughly understand them. His familiarity with and delight 
in the English literature of the eighteenth century were un- 
paralleled. His great work was, considering its scope, scarcely 
more than begun; yet in his essays on the statesmen and men of 
letters of the period included in it, his purpose and his labours 
have borne fruit. 

We shall be doing Lord Stanhope more justice than he is will- 
ing to render himself if we sever his History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne from any mental associations with the work of which he 
designs it to be the sequel. Asacontinuator of Macaulay, he 
stands related to him much as Smollett to Hume, or as Hughes 
to Smoilett. His volume has, however, merits of its own, by 
which it ought to be judged. Lord Stanhope possesses the faculty 
of clear and succinct narration, and any one who desires to refresh 
or to inform his mind with respect to the events of Queen Anne’s 
reign cannot do better than turn to his pages. He is free from 
prejudice, he is accurate and conscientious. but for itself his book 
—aand the same remark applies to the volumes to which the His- 
tory of the Reign of Queen Anne serves as a preface—is not 
likely to be long read. It is neither animated by political wisdom 
nor shxped by literary art. The historian should be either poet or 
philosopher or statesman, or all three. Lord Stanhope cannot 
claim any of these characters. No one will go to his pages for 
intellectual stimulus and delight, for insight into society and 
human nature, or for profound views of policy. In style and 
thought he does not rise much above the level of the writers of 
the Annual Register, or the Annuaire des Deux Mondes. Lord 
Stanhope’s order of mind does not fit him to grasp the spirit of 
an age ora people, or to enter into the genius of an individual. 
What he does not distinctly realize himself he fails of course to 
convey to his readers. The great names which till his pages re- 
main names. He criticizes conduct in detail rather than conceives 
character as a whole; and his separate criticisms are not easily 
combined into a general view. Lord Stanhope is a man of per- 
fect impartiality; and, if impartiality alone, without high intel- 
lectual gifts, were enough, he might be said to possess a judicial 
mind. As itis, his estimates resemble the sumining up of a se- 
cond-rate or third-rate judge. He recounts the evidence on both 
sides. He tells you that, if you believe one witness, you will 
come to one conclusion, and if you believe another to another; 
that this act or disposition is to the credit of the historic prisoner, 
and that to his discredit ; that he had good qualities and also bad 
ones. Lord Stanhope’s historic perscnages remain, like the con- 
ception of matter in some metaphysical schools, bundles of attri- 
butes without any substance in which they inhere and find sup- 
port. He forms and conveys his own good or evil or balanced opinion 
of men, but he does not form or convey a living and breathing 
image, or even a clear intellectual conception of them. Lord Stan- 
hope’s pages are not encumbered with reflections. His rare com- 
ments are of a somewhat obvious and schoolboy character. We 
cannot see that any considerable contribution is made to the 
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knowledge either of individual character or of human nature in 
general, by the remark that Prince George of Denmark was “in 
a position to acquire an honourable fame in the public service, 
had either activity or ability fallen to his share. But without 


established religion of his dominions, the very centre of Indian 
civilization and power. Monasteries speedily covered the coun 
for the reception of thousands of devotees; for the Buddhigs 
unlike the solitary Brahmanic ascetics of the forests, could 


these the highest employments serve only to render the want of | form religious communities. The country was ransacked for 
them more clear.” Again, it is not particularly instructive to be | collections of the sayings of Gautama and books by his earliest 
told that in order to judge Marlborough rightly “we should avoid | disciples, and a canon of sacred books was formed which contained 
both that eagerness in his depreciation which Lord Macaulay shows, | all that was deemed necessary to be known—a canon which, in 
and that servile spirit in which certain other writers have striven | striking accordance with those of the Jewish and Christian Scrip. 
to conceal his faults and to flatter his descendants. We should | tures, was closed against subsequent additions. It was settled at 


neither seek to dim the lustre of his glory nor yet be dazzled by 
its rays.” We are reminded of Master George Osborne’s essay on 
Selfishness in Vanity Fair :— 

The selfishness of Achilles, as remarked by the poet Homer, occasioned 

a thousand woes to the Greeks—pupt’ "Ayatotc (Hom. Il. a’. 2). 
The selfishness of the late Napoleon Bonaparte occasioned innumerable wars 
in Europe, and caused him to perish, himself, in a miserable island, that of 
Saint Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean. We see by these examples that we 
are not to consider our own interest, but that we are to consider the interests 
of others as well as our own, 
This reflection seems to us quite as good as the majority of Lord 
Stanhope’s. The brilliant irony of the remark that a personal 
dispute between General Churchill and General Overkirk was “ of 
course far more important than the successful prosecution of the 
war”; and the comment on the medal struck in honour of the 
Margraye of Baden’s conduct at the battle of Schellenburg and on 
his pretensions to rival Marlborough, “ Pity there was not also 
another medal to delineate sop’s fable where a frog attempts to 
swell itself to the full dimensions of an ox!” betray the same 
intellectual calibre. 

Though Lord Stanhope cannot claim any one of the higher 
intellectual qualities which go to the writing of a history which is 
destined to live, his intelligence, fairness, and research make him 
usually a safe guide as to facts. We hope to speak in another 
article of some of the more interesting topics embraced in the 
veriod over which his volume extends, 


BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES.* 


os Parables translated by Captain Rogers from Burmese 
are contained in Buddhaghosha’s “ Commentary on the 
Dhammapada,” and were written by their author in Pali, the 
language of the work they illustrate. As the Pali text already 
Se of these parables had proved very defective, it was 

oped that the Burmese version might turn out more correct and 
full; and with this idea Professor Max Miiller recommended 
Captain Rogers, who had studied Burmese in the country for 
many years, to translate these parables from that version. He 
confesses his disappointment at the result. The Burmese version 
proved worse than the Paii original; it left things unexplained 
which in the original were made clear; only a certain number of 
the stories were given, and considerable abridgments and altera- 
tions were detected. In short, it appeared rather a popular epi- 
tome than a full translation. Nevertheless, as no translation has 
appeared, except one in Latin accompanying Dr. Fausbill’s edi- 
tion of a portion of the Pali text, this English version of a popular 
Buddhistic work ought to have interest for all students of the 
literature of that faith, as well as for all who are interested in fable- 
lore in general. 

The “ Commentary on the Dhammapada,” however, cannot be 
read without inquiry as to the work commented on. This in- 
formation is amply atforded in Professor Max Miiller’s Introduction, 
which contains a dissertation on the age and importance of the 
book, and then the book itself in an English translation. He 
argues for the high antiquity of the Dhammapada, and believes it 
to belong to the canon of sacred writings which was sanctioned 
at the third Buddhistic Council under King Asoka, in 246 3.c. 
It actually occurs in the third part of this canon, called Sitra- 
pitaka, in the a — to Turnour’s edition of the Ceylon 
chronicle called Mahavansa. Moreover in the Mahavansa itself, 
Nigrodha, when about to convert King Asoka to Buddhism, quotes 
and expounds to him for that end the “ Apramiada-varga,” which 
is the second chapter of the Dinammapada. ‘This story, if true, 
certainly secures to the Dhammapada the age and the canonicity 
in question; and, if not, proves the belief of the author of the 
Ceylon chronicle, himself no mean authority, in such age and 
canonicity. 

In order to appreciate the importance of a Buddhist work of 
this antiquity it must be borne in mind that although the life of 
the historical Buddha, Gautama or Sakya-muni, fell within the 
sixth century before Christ, and his doctrines must have been 
continuously held in the north of India, near Sravasti and the 
neighbourhood of Oude where he had lived, yet the first event 
which made them of importance to the world was their accept- 
ance by Asoka, grandson of Chandragupta, the identification 
of whose name with the Sandracottus, mentioned by Greek 
writers as the most powerful king in India after Alexander’s 
death, having his residence at Palimbothra (Pitalipaitra, near 
Patna), gave the first certain chronology to Indian history. This 
Asoka was the Buddhist Constantine ; the faith ceased to be held 
only by ascetics and enthusiasts of both sexes, and became the 


* Buddhaghosha'’s Parables. Translated from Burmese by Captain T. 
Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction, containing Buddha’s Dhammapada, or 
“ Path of Virtue,” translated from Pali, by F, Max Miiller, M.A. London : 
Triibner & Co, 1870, 


the famous Council held under King Asoka in 246 B.c. Missiong 
were appointed to carry the religion and its books into distant 
parts. It had previously flourished chiefly in the countries of 
Magadha, south, and Kosala (nearly identical with Oude), north 
of the Ganges—the scenes of Gautama’s life and the centre of 
Asoka’s power; and the language of the books was consequently, 
as was natural to a universalist religion based on a popular reaction 
against an old exclusive and sacerdotal system, not the old 
Sanskrit, but Pali, the speech of the country Magadha itself. In 
this language the books were carried to the south of India and 
Ceylon, where the religion found the most ready and lasting 
acceptance; and Pali, though a foreign tongue to the Singalese, 
nevertheless remained the language of their scriptures, becomin 

consecrated to southern Buddhism, as Sanskrit had been to 
Brahmanism. From Ceylon Buddhism was transported across 
the sea to Burmah, and Pali books were of course then translated 
into Burmese. 

The facilities as yet afforded for the study of Pali are by no 
means commensurate with its importance as a literary and a 
sacred language ; and Professor Max Miiller’s task in translating 
the aphorisms ef the Dhammapada must have been very difficult 
and laborious. He has appended valuable notes, which, besides 
explaining technical pkrases, frequently exhibit the care and 
caution expended on difficult or doubtful passages. His pre- 
liminary dissertation, besides settling questions of dates and 
authenticity, contains a thoughtful discussion on Mirvdna, which 
involves the vexed point of the atheism of Buddhism. Does 
the “blowing-out” or extinction of passions, aspirations, and 
desires, which the Hindu philosophy regarded as the highest 
bliss, and which Buddha proclaimed to De attainable through 
moral purity, singleness of aim, and asceticism of habits, involve 
annihilation of the soul itself? When all attributes of the 
soul have disappeared, can the soul itself live, or are its attri- 
butes a condition of its own life? If we answer these questions 
ourselves from purely philosophical considerations, we should be 
inclined to pronounce such absolute calm, such exclusion of any 
disturbing influence, be it for evil or for good, as is intended in 
Nirvana, to be inconsistent with the retention of any life at all in 
the soul. Nirvina so measured—carried, that is, to its logical 
result—must be extinction. And the metaphysics of Buddhism 
contained in the third part of the Buddhistic canon do so under- 
stand it. Regarding human life as a series of pains, disappoint- 
ments, and vexations, every passion of the soul as involving pain 
till satisfied, and discomfort in satiety, every aspiration after an 
ideal being a confession of unsatisfaction, and every act as produc- 
tive of new complications of evil, they treat birth as in itself an 
evil, and see no comfort but in the hope of freedom from the con- 
stant succession of births which was assumed as the necessary lot 
of the soul. As every function of the soul had been found produe- 
tive of evil, the calm which they desired could only be procured 
by the extinction of the soul itself. If theism had been an axiom 
with them, the result would be different, for there would then be 
a higher soul into which the human soul might be absorbed, 
or beside which it might exist wrapped in contemplation and 
worship of the Divine excellences ; Bit the system commenced 
in atheism and in selfishness, or rather self-absorption, and thus 
the result was nihilism. This appears now to be fairly acknow- 
ledged by all the best authorities on Buddhism to be the teach- 
ing of the canonical books both of the Tibetan and Chinese, and 
of the Southern Buddhists, and this is ably maintained by Pro- 
fessor Miiller in several papers in his Chips from a German Work- 
shop, vol.1. But, @ propos of the Dhammapada, he shows the 
subject under a different light. The dicta of Buddhistic books 
are not necessarily the teachings of Gautama himself; and he 
may have rested in the somewhat vague conception of Nirvana as 
a cessation from earthly pains and passions and liability to the 
perpetuation of these through continual re-births, which we find 
deplored even in works of Brahmanic authorship like the Bhaga- 
vadgita, without pressing the doctrine to its logical conclusion. If 
the Dhammapada shows this, it may represent an earlier stage of 
Buddhism—namely, the ideas of Gautama himself—than theavowed 
works of even the earliest Buddhist saints. And this Professor 
Miiller endeavours with great show of reason to prove to be the case. 
Anyhow it may be admitted to be unlikely that Buddhism should 
from the outset, and in the minds of all its adherents, have ex- 
hibited a perfect consensus of doctrine, especially on this subject 
of purely philosophical speculation; and the points of divergence 
between its leading writers may form as important a subject of 
inquiry, relatively to the importance of the religion, as those dis- 
covered by careful critics between the Apostles, or between the 
early Fathers of the Christian Church. ‘Thus Professor Miller 
says :— 

What does it mean, when Buddha, v. 21, calls reflection the path to im- 
mortality, thoughtlessness the path of death? Buddhaghosha does not 
hesitate to explain immortality by Nirvana, and that the same idea was 
connected with it in the mind of Buddha is clearly proved by a passage 
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iately following, v. 23, “The wise people, meditative, steady, alwa: 
— of strong a+ attain to Nirvana, the highest happiness.” In 
the last verse, too, of the same chapter we read, “A Bhikshu who delights 
jn reflection, who looks with fear on thoughtlessness, will not go to destruc- 
tion—he is near to Nirvana.” Ifthe goal at which the followers of Buddha 
have to aim had been in the mind of Buddha perfect annihilation, “ amata,” 
je. immortality, would have been the very last word he could have chosen 


Nirvana is certainly more than heaven or heavenly joy. “Some people 
are born again ” (on earth), says Buddha, v. 126, “evildoers go to hell ; 
righteous people go to heaven ; those who are free from all worldly desires 
enter Nirvana.” : 

He says (v. 383), “ When you have understood the destruction of all that 
was made, you will understand that which was not made.” ‘This surely 
shows that even for Buddha a something existed which is not made, and 
which therefore is imperishable and eternal. 

On considering such sayings, to which many more might be added, one 
recognises in them a conception of Nirvana altogether irreconcilable with 
the nihilism of the third part of the Buddhist canon. It is not a question of 
more or less, but of aut-aut. Nirvana cannot, in the mind of one and the 
same person, mean black and white, nothing and something. If these say- 
ings, as recorded in the Dhammapada, have maintained themselves, in spite 
of their being in open contradiction to orthodox metaphysics, the only ex- 
planation, in my opinion, is that they were too firmly fixed in the tradition 
which went back to Buddha and his disciples. . . . . 

Only in the hands of the philosophers to whom Buddhism owes its meta- 

hysics, Nirvana, through constant negations carried to an indefinite degree, 
through the excluding and abstracting of all that is not Nirvana, at last 
became an empty nothing, a philosophical myth. There is no lack of such 
philosophical myths either in the East or in the West. What has been fabled 
by philosophers of a Nothing, and of the terrors of a Nothing, is as much a 
myth as the myth of Eos and Tithonus, There is no more a Nothing than 
there isan Eos or a Chaos. All these are sickly, dying, or dead words, 
which, like shadows and ghosts, continue to haunt language, and succeed in 
deceiving for a while even the healthiest intellect. 

We select a chapter of the Dhammapada for quotation. It 
illustrates the high moral tone to which Buddhism owed its rapid 
success and conquest over the minds of its followers, speaks of the 
“next world” in a ye which strongly confirms Professor 
Miiller’s remarks, and shows that the author, who speaks of the 
“world of the gods,” was no atheist, but one who at least regarded 
the gods as superhuman beings :— 

THE WORLD. 

167. Do not follow the evil law! Do not live on in thoughtlessness! Do 
not follow false doctrine! Be not a friend of the world. 

168. Rouse thyself! do not be idle! Follow the law of virtue! The 
virtuous lives happily in this world and in the next. 

169. Follow the law of virtue; do not follow that of sin. The virtuous 
lives happily in this world and in the next. 

170. Look upon the world as a bubble, look upon it as a mirage; the 
king of death does not see him who thus looks down upon the world. 

171. Come, look at this glittering world like unto a royal chariot; the 
foolish are immersed in it, but the wise do not cling to it. 

172. He who formerly was reckless and afterwards became sober, 
brightens up this world, like the moon when freed from clouds. 

173. He whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds, brightens up this 
world, like the moon when freed from clouds. 

174. ‘This world is dark, few only can see here ; a few only go to heaven, 
like birds escaped from the net. 

175. ‘The swans go on the path of the sun, they go through the ether by 
means of their miraculous power ; the wise are led out of this world, when 
they have conquered Mara and his train. 

176, If a man has transgressed one law, and speaks lies, and scoffs at 
another world, there is no evil he will not do. 

177. The uncharitable do not go to the world of the gods ; fools only do 
not praise liberality ; a wise man rejoices in liberality, and through it 
becomes blessed in the other world. 

178. Better than sovereignty over the earth, better than going to heaven, 
better than lordship over all worlds, is the reward of the first step in holi- 
ness, 

The parables of Buddhaghosha picture Buddhism in action, its 
precepts as understood by and as preached to the common people, 
and its saints as surrounded by a halo, not of sanctity of life onl 
or principally, but of magical powers for good or for evil, whic 
certainly must, if real, have secured them, out of very fear, the 
awe and obedience of the laity; while the stories themselves, 
when piously believed in by succeeding generations, could not but 
educate these in the same awe and obedience. There is abund- 
ance of individual character displayed, and a fund of amusement 
is supplied in the stories, which at the same time serve as an 
admirable completion and corrective to the estimate which would 
be made of Buddhism from its philosophical maxims only. 
Whatever may be the ultimate state of existence in Nirvana, we 
find quite sufficient recognition of rewards and punishments in a 
future life to satisfy the needs of the conscience, and to give to 
Buddhism a high moral character. This point is gained by its 
implicit belief in the re-birth of the soul on earth, and the effect 
of the deeds of the soul in one life on its condition in the next. 
Many of these stories, although very short, trace a personage 
through several lives, and this moral is never wanting. Another 
striking characteristic is the importance assumed by preaching in 
this religion. To hear Gautama (who is here called Para Taken) 
expound some chapter of his law is the aspiration of all the 
devout in these stories, and it is rewarded by an advancement of 
one or more grades in the scale of sanctity; and the preaching of 
saints or monks often has the same effect. These saints and monks, 
it may also be observed, receive unbounded respect and immense 
offerings from the faithful, and the book inculcates the merit and 
the rewards attending such, in the style of the worst ages of the 
Christian Church. But we must not begin to institute compari- 
sons between Buddhism and many,(especially the monastic) phases 
of Christianity, or we should never end. One very amusing story 
ends with the moral, 

Therefore Para Taken preached, “ Beloved Rahans, offerings made to the 
Priesthood, though they be but small, are rewarded as if they were large, 

offerings receive still more excellent rewards.” 


Sotapatti. 


We can only give an extract from one story, about a young 
woman whose child was dead. We selected it before noticing 
Professor Miiller’s commendation of it in his Introduction :— 


Kisfigotami went to Para Taken, and doing homage to him said, “ Lord 
and Master, do you know any medicine that will be good for my boy?” 
Para Taken replied, “T know of some.” She asked, “ What medicine do 
you require?” He said, “I want a handful of mustard seed.” The girl 
promised to procure it for him, but Para Taken continued, “I require some 
mustard seed taken from a house where no son, husband, parent, or slave 
has died.” ‘The girl said, “ Very good,” and went to ask for some at the 
different houses, carrying the dead body of her son astride on her hip. [The 
ordinary way of carrying children in Burmah and India.] The people said, 
“Here is some mustard seed, take it.” Then she asked, “In my friend’s 
house has there died a son, a husband, a parent, or a slave?” They replied, 
“Lady, what is this that you say ? Theliving are few, but the dead are many.” 
Then she went to other houses, but one said, “ I have lost a son” ; another, “I 
have lost my parents” ; another, “ I have lost my slave.” At last, not being 
able to find a single house where no one had died, from which to procure the 
mustard seed, she began to think “This is a heavy task that I am engaged 
in. I am not the only one whose son is dead. In the whole of the Savatthi 
country, everywhere children are dying, parents are dying.” Thinking 
thus, she acquired the law of fear, and putting away her affection for her 
child, she summoned up resolution, and left the dead body in a forest; then 
she went to Para Taken and paid him homage. He said to her, “ Have you 
procured the handful of mustard seed?” “I have not,” she replied ; “the 

ple of the village told me, the living are few, but the dead are many.” 
ara Taken said to her, “ You thought that you alone had lost a son; the 
law of death is that among all living creatures there is no permanence.” 
When Para Taken had finished preaching the law, Kisigotami was esta- 
blished in the reward of Sotapatti [one of the grades of sanctity]; and all 
the assembly who heard the law were also established in the reward of 


PEARSON’S HISTORICAL MAPS OF ENGLAND.* 


7 write a book first and to study the subject of it afterwards 
is something like first hanging a man and then trying him. 
But the one process has the advantage over the other of not being 
quite so incapable of being undone. Mr. Pearson is well known as 
having written a book on early English history, of which the most 
remarkable feature was the — contempt which Mr. Pearson felt 
for early English history. The blunders scattered thick through 
nearly every page of his book showed that the contempt was 
the natural result of imperfect knowledge. Since the publication 
of his History Mr. Pearson seems really to have been working at 
his subject, and we now get some tangible results. He has 
produced a volume which, as a record of the history of his 
mind, shows a marked advance in knowledge. And it is a 
volume which is likely to be useful to those who know how to 
use it, though it would be dangerous to put it into the hands 
of everybody. It isa volume of —_ essays, and indices. The 
value of these several portions stands in an inverse ratio to the 
order in which they appear in the title-page. The indices are 
very useful indeed. Mr. Pearson has shown praiseworthy skill 
and labour in putting them together. The essays are less to the 
urpose. They contain much that is useful, and they contain re- 
ferences to original authorities which may save manya hunt through 
a library. But they also contain a gocd deal of rash theory and 
a good many mistakes on particular points, and they show a gene- 
rally confused way of looking at strictly historical matters. Mr. 
Pearson is decidedly happiest when he gets away from documen- 
tary history and moves into the debateable ground of history and 
physical science. His contributions to this branch of study are of 
a high order. The worst thing about this collection of maps is the 
maps themselves. At their best, they are so badly drawn and so 
indistinctly lettered that it is a great trial to the eyes to see 
whether the are right or wrong. This may not be altogether 
Mr. Pearson’s fault, as it seems that they are not his own handy- 
work, But the choice of maps we presume is his, and the choice 
of maps shows that, ~~ he has been doing some good work 
in matters of detail, he has still failed to master the general 
outlines of his subject. But we are bound to say that, as he 
has gone forward in knowledge, he has gone backward in conceit 
of knowledge. He is still grand, but he is not nearly so grand as 
before ; we have much less of that ludicrous pretentiousness which 
was so amusing in the History. Altogether we can congratulate 
Mr. Pearson on a distinct advance. It is not likely that he will 
ever make an historian, but he has greatly improved as a collector 
of materials for history. He has on several points worked his 
Domesday and his Codex Diplomaticus to good effect. If he would 
work them equally well on a few other points, and would work a 
few other books as well, he might ually qualify himself for 
two or three tasks which we wish to have done. We have asked 
before now for a new Codex Diplomaticus, and we should like 
some general Indexes to Domesday coming nearer to the present 
state of knowledge than those of Sir Henry Ellis. We are not 
flattering Mr. Pearson when we say that a few more years of im- 
rovement at the same rate at which he has improved during the 
oe few, would make him quite equal to either undertaking. 

Mr. Pearson, however, in his present phase, though he has 
got together a good deal of useful matter, is still a writer whom 
we should be very shy of recommending to the general reader. 
The way in which he deals with the main outline of his subject 
is the very embodiment of confusion. No one sticks more steadily 
—shall we say more perversely? to the exploded nomenclature of 
a past time. And he not only sticks to his old-world nomen- 
clature, but he seems to carry it out to its logical consequences. 


* Historical Maps of England during the first Thirteen Centuries. With 
explanatory Essays and Indices. By Charles H. Pearson, M.A. London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1869. 
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One would have thought that a man who had worked so hard at 
his Codex Diplomaticus as Mr. Pearson clearly has worked would 
have come to understand that all “ the Saxons” did not live at one 
time. But when Mr. Pearson gives us one map—or at most two 
—to serve for all the years from 449 to 1066, it looks very much 
as if he belonged to the diminishing but still numerous sect who 
seem to think so. The nomenclature and the language too is a 
— from the beginning. ‘The maps are “ Historical Maps of 

ngland during the first thirteen centuries”; but one map at 
least is a map of Britain at a time when England lay between 
the Elbe and the Baltic. This map seems to be indifferently called 
“Britannia Romana” and “ Noman Britain.” This is followed by 
“ Britannia Kambrica” and “ Anglia Anglo-Saxontca”; then we 
suddenly come upon “ Norman England.” Are we to infer that 
up to the departure of the legions Latin and English were indif- 
ferently spoken in Britain, that from Honorius to William Latin 
alone was spoken, while English came in again as one of the 
results of the landing at Pevensey ? 

Of these maps “ Britannia Kambrica” at first altogether floored 
us. What language was it in? What date was it meant to 
reproduce? In Wales paper the names were naturally enough in 

elsh, and the towns through the whole country were in Welsh 
too. But the names of districts and principalities seemed to be 
indiscriminately in Latin, in Welsh, and in a tongue which ap- 

ared to be meant for English. We got “ Damnonia,” “ Regnum 
erciorum,” “ Inisgueith,” “ Dyvnaint,” mixed up with such odd 
forms as “ Mydel Engl,” “ Sut Engl,” “ Est Sax.” By studying the 
text we at last got the clue. What date the map is meant to belong 
to we still have not the faintest idea; but the momenclature is got 
at by the process of taking all the names and forms of names which 
Mr. Pearson can find in any Welsh writer from Gildas to Arch- 
deacon Jones. We heartily wish that we had more Welsh his- 
tory written by Archdeacon Jones than we have; still there is 
something funny in putting men of the sixth and of the nine- 
teenth century in the same column, as if they were authorities 
of the We have however caught Mr. Pearson's prin- 
ciple, and that is something, though we cannot at all follow him 
in its application. He puts “Est Sax” in his map, seemingly 
because Nennius—if it be Nennius—speaks of “Est Saxum” and 
“Sutsaxum” (c. 46), or, as others read, “East Seaxan” and 
“Suderseaxan.” ut the form given by Mr. Pearson is not the 
form used in either of the texts of Nennius, and we do not under- 
stand why the East-Saxons are put into the map, while the South- 
Saxons are not. So again we get “regnum Merciorum,” seemingly 
because the words are found in Nennius, c. 65. But in the very 
same sentence we get a “ regnum Nordorum,” meaning, it would 
seem, Northumberland, and no “regnum Nordorum,” by that 
name, is to be found in Mr. Pearson’s map. In what Welsh 
writer he finds anything about the “ Mydel Engl,” where he gets 
so odd a form, and why he puts them in so odd a place, he does 
not tell us at all. The whole map in short is confusion, It re- 
resents no historical date, no historical state of things. By Mr. 
earson’s own account it isa jumble of all things from the fifth 
— to the twelfth—one is almost inclined to add, to the nine- 
teenth. 

The map of “ Anglia Anglo-Saxonica” as it appears in the con- 
tents, of “Saxon England”’ as it appears on the map itself, is what 
might have been expected from the name. The name “ Anglia 
Anglo-Saxonica” is indeed a master-piece ; even Brychan Bry- 
cheiniog does not come up to it. As for the map itself, it is 
impossible to guess what point in a space of more than six hundred 
years it is meant to set before us. e times which Mr. Pearson 
and writers of his class jumble up together under the name of “ the 
Saxon period” cover a arger number of years than separates the 
Provisions of Oxford from Mr:Gladstone’s Irish Land Bi , and years 
infinitely more fruitful in changes in the territorial divisions of 
England. A map of England of the reign of Henry the Third will 
do for the reign of Victoria, and a map of the reign of Victoria 
will do for the reign of Henry the Third. The changes as regards 
England proper are of the veryslightest. But in the “Saxon period” 
boundaries were ever shifting. Between Hengest and Harold we 
want at least a dozen maps. Mr. Pearson’s map—perhaps we should 
say the map made for him by his friend—gives no intelligible boun- 
daries of anything. We suspect that his notion is to ignore political 
divisions—Kingdoms, Earldoms, and the like—and simply to mark 
the position of tribes; but in a series of historical maps we cer- 
tainly expect to be shown the fluctuations of political divisions. 
And in fact Mr. Pearson is not consistent in excluding them, as he 

ives us “ Northanhymbrarice,” a political division whose boun- 

aries differed at different times, spreading over the whole length 
of its widest extent, while “Myrce” and “ Westseaxe” appear 
pa J as tribe-names filling but a small part of the Mercian 
and West-Saxon kingdoms. Of the historical geography of Eng- 
land, of the advance of Mercia southwards at the expense of 
Wessex, of the advance of Wessex westwards at the expense 
of Cornwall, of the advance of Northumberland westward at 
the expense of Strathclyde, of the advance of Scotland south- 
ward at the os ew of Northumberland, of the settlement 
of the Danes and their re-conquest, of the division of the land 
between Alfred and Guthrum and between Eadmund and Cnut, 
of the Earldoms as they stood under Cnut and as they stood 
under Eadward—of all these things, which are just what we 
should have expected a series of historical maps to put plainly 
before us, Mr. Pearson’s maps tell us nothing whatever. The 
map of Norman England seems to be founded on Domesday, but, 
if so, why could not Mr. Pearson or his map-maker have given the 


Domesday spellings of the names? Shire as a Domesday endi 
appears as Scire; in Mr. Pearson’s map it is softened into Sire; 
even the French tongues of William’s commissioners had not 
fallen so low as to talk about Virecestresire and WVarvicsire, 

in the midst of all these fancy spellings, Surrey, which appears in 
Domesday as Sudric, is by Mr. Pearson clothed in all the dignity 
of the Latin Swrrcia. 

In looking through Mr. Pearson’s letterpress we of course expect 
to find those groundless theories about the continued existence of 
things Roman and Celtic in England which show how little 
he can have done in the way of comparing the course of Ten. 
tonic conquest in Britain with its course on the Continent, and 
which of themselves hinder him from any real understandi 
of the times of which he writes. We take all this for granted; 
when Mr. Pearson tells us that the Romanized cities of Britain 
preferred English to Welsh rule, we simply ask for his proofs; 
when he tells us that “ the dirge over the Confessor’s death, with 
characteristic inconsistency, detines him first as ‘lord of English. 
men,’ and afterwards as ruling ‘ Angles and Saxons,’” we ma 
be allowed to wonder where the inconsistency is, and of what it is 
characteristic. If Mr. Pearson chooses to adopt unproved theories 
and an exploded nomenclature, he will of course confuse his own 
mind and the minds of his readers. But as he now goes in for 
detail, and with detail, we presume, for accuracy, we will test 
him in a few plain matters of fact and quotation, taken pretty 
much at random. What, for instance, is his authority for the 
statement in p. 2, that “the Etheling Alfred took a fleet up to 
Canterbury in the eleventh century”? We can find nothin 
like it in the authors whom he oddly quotes as “ Gul, Gemit.” an 
“Gul. Pict.”—as if Guliclmus, the barbarism of moneyers and 
proctors, had been known in the eleventh century. What is the 
meaning of the statement in p. 26, that “in Saxon times the king 
seems sometimes to have been degraded into an ealdorman and his 
territory into a‘ comitatus’”? If Mr. Pearson means the gradual 
incorporation of small States into larger, thisisa very dark way of 
putting it. Who is “Emma of Mercia” in p. 34, for whom we 
are sent to Cod. Dipl. 299 (ii. 94), where in our book—and we 
know only of one edition—we do not find any I’rankish or Norman 
Emma, but English Acthelswith, sister of Allved ? In the very next 
charter, according to Mr. Pearson, we are to find something about 
“ four castles in Dorsetshire, one of stone” (p. 11), of which we 
can see nothing in Mr. Kemble’s text. Soin $99 (ii. 399) we can 
find nothing about the castle at Collymoor, Berkshire, for which 
Mr. Pearson sends us thither. 

There is nothing very new or remarkable in Mr. Pearson's 
speculations on the use of the words “ English,” “ Saxon,” and 
“ Anglo-Saxon” in pp. 34, 35. Still it is strange that a man who 
has marked the varieties of description so clearly as Mr. Pearson 
seems to have done should not have seen the absurdity of talk- 
ing of a “Saxon period” ranging from 449 to 1066. Somewhat 
later, in p. 59, he goes rather minutely into the charges of 
spoliation of Church property brought against Godwine, a subject 
which has been already discussed at some length by Mr. Freeman 
in the Appendix to the second volume of his history, of which 
however Mr. Pearson takes no notice. But, in dealing with the 
matter, he has fallen into a series of blunders which may perhaps 
teach him that history cannot be safely dealt with from an 
& priort point of view. Mr. Pearson assumes that nobody but 
Godwine and his family, and perhaps Siward, can have been guilty 
of sacrilege. He tells us in his grand way that “the King and 
his favourite, the superstitious Leofric, may be acquitted of all 
guilt.” Why the good old Mercian Ear! should be called “ super- 
stitious”” we know not; but then we look at things from the 
humble level of fact and not from the lofty eminence of Mz. 
Pearson's philosophy. But if Mr. Pearson, instead of taking the 
high priort road, had taken the trouble to study the local records 
of Worcester and Peterborough, he might have found out some- 
thing about the doings of Leofric and of the saint himself. In 
the next page Harold is the “founder of Waltham Abbey,” the 
true nature of the foundation being thus perversely slurred over. 
Leofric, Bishop of Exeter, British by birth and Lotharingian by 
education, is turned into “a Saxon Bishop,” possibly through 
some confusion with Duduc, the Saxon Bishop of Wells. Ina 
note we are told that “the Saxon Chronicle charges the death of 
Attheling Alfred upon Godwin.” This is the old blundering way 
of treating the English Chronicles as if they were all one thing. 
The charge is undoubtedly brought in the poem in the Abingdon 
Chronicle, but the fact that the poem is altered in the Worcester 
Chronicle, so as to leave no charge against Godwine, tells at 
least as strongly the other way. In the next page “ Alnod 
Cild” is described as Harold’s brother, Mr. Pearson seeming 
blindly to follow Kelham, who has mistaken Alnod, who was 
most probably Eadnoth the Staller, with Wulfnoth the son of 
Godwine. Mr. Pearson adds a most amusing note about the 
manor of Congresbury, one of the well-known subjects of dispute 
between Harold and Bishop Gisa. He lights on the name with 
charming simplicity, and quotes Domesday and a spurious charter 
of Eadward. He pronounces it to be a “very suspicious case, 
evidently not having read one word of all that has been written 
about the matter by a whole string of writers, beginning with 
Gisa himself. 

We might say a good deal more, but we will only ask the mean- 
ing of the mysterious word “ Rogers,” which appears in the map 
of Norman England, somewhere in the western part of Yorkshire, 
and we must quote the following bit asan example of Mr. Pearson 
at his grandest :— 
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Professor Stubbs has ty favoured me with the following observations 

on the site of Brunanburh. 1 can add nothing to them from my researches 

put a further element of confusion. : 

We admire Mr. Pearson’s ingenuous confession, but we cannot 

say that we are at all surp: 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES.* 


OT many years have passed since a Bishop frowned on the 
N bearded amongst his clergy, and had prickings of conscience 
jf an incumbent's agricultural proclivities led him to exceed his 

lebe. Perhaps in secret the episcopal mind may still entertain 
nisgivings, and the archidiaconal head (for does it not contain the 
« oculus episcopi ’ ?) may shake sadly and solemnly at the thought 
of arector who is not only given up to rose-growing, but finds time 
to write a “ Book about Roses.” Yet a perusal of the delightful 
manual of the clever criginator of National Rose-Shows ought to 
do more than dissipate any prejudice against the admissibility of 
so humanizing a ** parergon ;” tor out of it (or we are much mis- 
taken) may be learned the road, diflicult to find in these days, to 
the inner heart of the lower classes—the key to tastes dearer to 
them than beer-swilling, the secret which, if rightly applied by 
those who bear spiritual rule over the working-man, may do much 
directly to civilize, and indirectly to Christianize him. For it is 
borne in upon our minds, as we compare Mr. Hole’s valuable 
experiences with the observation of ourselves and others, that a 
hobby for flowers affects the labourmg man in many more perma- 
nent ways than by merely pleasing his eye. A prize-winner at a 
rose-show got up amongst the operatives of Nottingham in 1859, 
when asked by Mr. Hole how he contrived to buy new and 
expensive varieties of the rose, at once replied, “ By keeping 
away from the beer-shops”; and a Scotch clergyman’s testi- 
mony “ that in his visitations from house to house he had never 
met with an ungenial reception where he had seen a plant in the 
window,” speaks volumes in favour of the humanizing effects of 
floriculture upon the poor who have the opportunity and the 
inclination to take it up. The more educated and intelligent 
brother who convinces the poor man of his sympathy with such 
a taste has learnt one road to his heart, and abridged the distance 
between two classes; and the pioneer of such a road should 
be an enthusiast; and who so entitled to the credit of en- 


thusiasm as the florist and rose-grower, who is prepared | 


to accept Pliny’s alternative derivation of Albion, ‘ob rosas 
albas, quibus abundat,” and who pleads guilty to having lost half 
his dinner on a certain occasion through “ letting his eyes wander 
from his plate to a Lycaste Skinneri some distance up the table ”’? 
To such a one no difficulties would appear formidable, and, 
to tell the truth, our author in his Rose-book is more practical 
than most enthusiasts, for he invites the poor equally with the 
tich to the simple feast which he provides, and shows that to ride 
his hobby successfully does not entail a tithe of the cost of most 
hobbies. A poor man may find his own briers, and beg a bud or 
two, whilst the possessor of a spare five-pound note may lay ample 
foundations for a splendid rosarium. Mr. Hole himself com- 
menced rose-growing with a dozen roses, and has increased his 
aumber to a present maximum of 3,0c0; and he caleulates, in his 
chapter on “ Roses for Exhibition,’ that a first-rate selection, 
quite up to the mark of the most recent varieties, may be laid 
in for 8/—not a large price as the cost of gratifying a life- 
passion. The whole volume teems with encouraging data and 
statistics; and, while it is intensely practical, it will interest 
general readers by an unfailing vivacity which supplies garnish 
and ornament to the array of facts, and furnishes “ana” in such 
tich profusion that one might do worse than lay by many of 
Mr. Hole’s good stories for future table-talk. Extracts and 
abstracts can but faintly represent the interest of pages through 
which the reader threads his way with a fascination that beguiles 
him into knowledge in spite of himself, and at the end of which 
he is impressed with a sense of wonderment at the skill which 
has made so much solid matter so easily digestible. But — 
something like justice to the merits of the book before us may 
the result of a passing glance at the hints as to the causes of suc- 
cess or failure in rose-growing which it contains; and in this 
glance we shall use the eyes of neither the operative nor the 
millionaire, but of the average rose-grower, the modest aspirant 
to a prize or a “ highly commended,” not the experienced winner of 
Scores of cups. 

e prime secret of failure seems to be a bad choice of situation ; 
and Mr. Hole considers it a sine gud non, for rose-growers as well 
&s rose-showers, that their roses should have a “ free circulation 
of air, a healthful breezy situation with a surrounding fence, not 
too high nor too near—to break the force of winds, and give 
shelter not shede—and a good garden soil well drained, well 
dug, and well dunged.” In place of such a site and soil, not a 
few who profess to grow roses are content to plant them on 
eminences fitted for a windmill or “a martello tower,” or else 
under giant trees that would do admirably to overlook “a 
fernery ;” in a light barren sand, or a cold adhesive clay. Roses 

ke air and sun, rest and shelter, but each in season and in due 
measure. They like moisture, but not in excess; and they will 
thrive in light; porous, feeble loam, with “no more natur’ in it 
than work’us soup,” if you trench it deep, and getting down to a 


me A Book about Roses : how to Grow and Show them. By 8. Reynolds 
ole, Author of “A Little Tour in Ireland.” Edinburgh and London: 
+ Blackwood & Sons. 186g. 


richer, greasier subsoil, mix up the two “by the of the 
spade.” As to choice of site, Mr. Hole would have it where 
the sun should be on it from its rising to its meridian, and 
where, after midday, there should be shadow and repose. To this 
end the rose-trees should be sheltered to the height of eight feet 
on the west, of somewhat less to the north, and of five feet to the 
east, by fences either of evergreen, or of the rose itself, common 
briers being choicely budded; and the south alone should lie 
open, even this being the better for a low bank of rhododendrons. 
It may strike our readers that all this is “non cuivis homini ”; 
for what are we to do with dead flats, and limited pleasure- 
grounds with scant room for such special traps for sun and shade? 
They must take for an answer the author’s assurance that to the 
earnest rose-grower there will be no hindrance as regards site. 
Mr. Shirley Hibberd grows his prize-roses within four miles of the 
General Post Office, and we have heard of more strictly urban 
amateurs whose roses depend for their bloom and beauty upon 
the soapsuds copiously bestowed upon their stems and roots. The 
smaller the space and capabilities, the higher praise is due to suc- 
cess; but, writes Mr. Hole, 

were it my privilege to lay out an extensive rose-garden, I should desire a 
piece of broken natural ground, surrounded on all sides but the south with 
sloping banks, on which evergreens should screen and beautify by contrast 
the roses blooming beneath ; and in the centre I should have, at irregular 
intervals, mounds high enough to obstruct the view even of Arba, great 
among the Anakims, which would enable me to surprise, to vary, and to 
conceal, according to the golden rule before quoted. On the level from 
which these mounds arose would be the beds and single specimens; at the 
corners, ny bowers and nooks. All the interior space not occupied with 
roses should be turf—* nothing,” writes Lord Bacon, “is more pleasant to 
the eye than green grass kept finely shorn ”—and this turf always broad 
enough for the easy operation of the mowing-machine. F 


A propos of turf, it needs to be made clear to some of our gar- 
deners that “ the single standards should not be grassed up to the 
very brier,” nor yet (an error into which many fall) surrounded 
with a circular space, “just for a few bedding-out things ””— the 
leeches that drain the very life-blood of the rose.” Some free 
space there should be, to admit of manure from time to time; for 
liquid manure, which might else supersede this necessity, would 
make the grass around the brier rank and unsightly ; but the fill- 
ing this spaee with other flowers—a solecism in gardening involved 
in the verse, 

Around the red rose the convolvulus twining— 
may be a poetical idea, but is death to the rose, as Mr. Hole justly 
remarks. There is equal force in his strong language with refer- 
ence to those “ vagabond suckers ” which, when allowed to grow, 
steal away the sap, and which he likens to Jewish money-lenders 
and Christian book-makers who prey on young noblemen ; as well 
as to those pillar-roses which, through default of experienced 
pruning and knowledge of their habit on the part of their 
cultivators, remind him of “shorn disgusting sell profanely 
termed lions by their‘ proprietors, as they stand upon thei 
execrable hind legs to beg.” Ridicule and sarcasm may do 
much to put to flight the ignorance and indolence which conspire 
to perpetuate failures; and even those who do not need the hint 
that “ Mr. Drone always has a bad soil” will be none the worse 
for bearing in mind that a good gardener is not to look for Edens, 
but to make up for the lack of them by labour and skill. Such a 
one may achieve the transformation of the dog-rose into a 
garden-queen, but it will be by the simple aid of the budding 
process; and he may convert starve-all ground into rich, nutritive 
soil, but this will be by deep-trenching and thorough after- 
manuring. As an illustration of what may be done for unkindly 
garden-soils, we commend our readers to the story Mr. Hole tells 
of the navvy who “ swapped his gravel-bed for a pond”: and for 
a tolerably exhaustive account of the opinions of the most eminent 
rose-growers on the subject of the best kind of manure, as well as 
the reasons for the author’s own deliberate conviction, they cannot 
do better than study attentively his sixth chapter. With wet or 
adhesive soils “ burnt earth ’’ may with advantage be mixed ; and 
leaf-mould is good for tea-roses, noisettes, and Bourbons, while 
“ guano ” is to be repudiated as adding to the leaf rather than the 
flower. On the whole no manure is comparable with that of the 
farm-yard, which is best dug in at the beginning of winter, a sur- 
face dressing being added late in the spring. Clayey soils will 
take it in a less decomposed state than soils more pulverized 
require; and manure must never be applied to ground saturated 
with wet. 

To the large class of readers who garden by deputy, as also, no 
doubt, to the amateurs who consult Mr. Hole’s pages for needful 
information, the most interesting chapters of the Book on Roses 
will be those devoted to “Selection.” They will find in them the 
advice of a guide who will in no case warrant that which he has 
not proved; and who is so punctilious on this head that among 
“climbers” he hesitates to recommend the Cloth of Gold noisette, 
because so rarely seen full grown in this climate ; and Maréchal 
Niel, because, though the paragon of hardy yellow roses, he has 
not proved it as a climber. At the head of this class he places 
“Gloire de Dijon” and Climbing Devoniensis, as being equally 
capable of climbing with the tribes generally found classified as 
“climbers” in the catalogues, whilst they produce more beautiful 
roses. Of the commonly reputed climbers the hardiest are some 
of the Ayrshire and Evergreen, and the most winsome the yellow 
and white varieties of the Banksian; and all of them except this 
last, which requires a wall, will do well for arches and pillars. 
From a full and descriptive list of the best pillar-roses Mr, Hole 
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excepts Charles Lefebvre, Francois Lacharme, and Madame Rivers, 
because they have not succeeded with him in that form, and he 
throws acertain amount of doubt on two roses not to be surpassed 
under favourable conditions—La Reine and Lord Raglan. It is 
hopeless to attempt any account of his manner of handling the 
two great divisions of garden-roses, and show-roses; or to note 
those of the former class, whether of the Provence, Moss, or 
variegated type, which he especially recommends. For the old 
Albas and Damasks he has efficient white and dark crimson 
modern substitutes, as well as intermediate varieties neither 
blondes nor brunettes. Many of these are noble roses, the glory 
and pride of the rosarium, but at the same time too poor travellers 
to be suited for the purposes of exhibition. Such as are not 
affected by this consideration will probably also appreciate most 
that section of “ garden-roses” which is known as “ Hybrid Per- 
petual,” a list that has swelled within thirty or forty years from 
units even to thousands. Among these occur those general 
favourites, Baronne Prévost, Jacqueminot, Géant de Batailles, Duke 
of Edinburgh, and Triomphe de Paris; whilst among the Bourbons, 
noisettes, and tea-roses are found other well-established claimants 
for our patronage. The charming-hued tea-rose, Safrano, is 
marked as dubious by Mr. Hole, on the score of its deficient hardi- 
ness when tested by our severe winters, With sufficient shelter 
it proves one of the most attractive of roses. We cannot attempt to 
touch on the elaborate list of exhibition roses which Mr. Hole has 
repared, and submitted to the champion exhibitor of last year 
efore publication; but we must not fail to mention @ propos of 
these that, given good buds, good budding, and good briers, the 
chances of the battle are not always in favour of the strong or the 
rich. “If you propose to grow roses for exhibition—that is, to 
grow them to their full perfection—you must grow them on 
your own stocks from buds.” As to budding, our author gives 
lain and simple directions—exploding by the way the old- 
fashioned “ transverse cut”—in pp. 209-10; and in the matter of 
briers he lays down the rule that, though the acclimatized Manetti 
stocks are most useful, and an undoubted boon in hundreds of our 
— “nine-tenths of our most perfect exhibition roses have 
cut from the British brier.” Now as this is as English as the 
dog-rose itself, and as 7s. 6d. will in good seasons buy a hundred 
standards of the brier, is is plain that the outlay of growing roses 
for shows is by no means alarming or costly. Mr. Hole’s own 
dealings with his brier-man, as he unfolds them with equal can- 
dour and humour in p. 207, furnish so good an illustration of his 
lively style that we cannot forbear quoting the passage :— 

Give your order, and any labourer will soon learn to bring you what you 
want—towards the end of October. I have myself a peculiar but unfailing 
intimation when it is time to get my briers. if brier-man comes to church. 
He comes to morning service on the Sunday. If I make no sign during the 
week, he appears next Sunday at the evening also, If I remain mute, he 
comes on week days. I then know that the case is urgent, and that we 
must come to terms. Were I to fancy the Manetti, instead of the Brier, my 
impression is that he would go over to Rome, * 

In the same pleasant vein we are told elsewhere how mildly Mr. 
Hole’s father took the natural results of his rose-fancying, as his 
= gradually became all roses, and his best manure went to the 

edge-brier instead of the wheat, and a ceaseless flow of anecdote and 
allusion enlivens page after page. The description of the working- 
men’s Rose-Show in an early chapter is no less racy than it is prac- 
tical, and that of the steps which the author took to get up the first 
National Rose-Show in 1858 is not a whit less lively or instructive. 
If he is surveying the Notts working-man’s tiny allotment on the 
banks of Trent, he cannot resist alluding to the “ bower of roses by 
Bendigo’s stream,” the ex-champion being still an angler by that 
river’s side. If he is discussing manures, he convulses us with 
laughter at his account, more readable than quotable, of a morn- 
ing call at his parsonage, and what befell him during it. He is 
at in “old ladies” who discuss “ Marshall Need and Sulphur 
erry,” try to grow tea-scented Chinas by saving the remains of 
the tea-pot for leaf-mould, and characterize the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus ” as “ very pretty,” which, according to Dr. Maitland, is 
much the same thing as if one called “an earthquake ” 
“genteel.” It is by the enlivenment of pages full of solid informa- 
tion on the whole subject of rose-culture with such like quips, 
cranks, and comic references, that the Book about Roses earns its 
title to a place in every drawing-room and library, and wins its 
author an even greater success than that of his Little Tour in 
Ireland, 


MODERN TACTICS.* 


T is a sure sign of the progress of military thought when a 
General Officer in England openly advocates the adoption of 

a new system of tactics. The military hierarchy of this country 
has been long steadily opposed to any change in the military 
system; all reforms have been forced upon its members by civi- 
lians and those in the lower ranks of the military profession, in 
- of the steady resistance and inertia of the higher orders. 
he Horse Guards has been to military science what the Vatican 
has been to biblical criticism. That long-lived institution has 
sheltered under its cloak the nepotism and favouritism which 
has been gradually ousted from every branch of the public 
service except the military, and it has been the steady hdiveak 
inst the tendency shown by several of the younger officers 

of the service to improve their professional knowledge by the 
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study of works of more comprehensive scope than the regula. 
tions issued by authority, in the same manner as a certain 
class of the community long opposed the education of the lower 
classes, for fear that their improvement would lead to revolu- 
tionary tendencies, so have the authorities of the Horse Guards 
regarded the higher education of their subordinate officers. The 
formation of a Staff College was due to the force of popular 
opinion, led by civilian reformers. It has been successful, but it 
is well known that officers who have availed themselves of its 
opportunities to improve their professional knowledge are regarded 
with suspicion by those who are vaguely termed “ the authorities,” 
and, on account of their indiscretion in having tasted of the tree 
of knowledge, are not favoured candidates for admission into 
the Eden of military advancement over which the divinities of 
Whitehall preside. Nor is this unnatural. Men who study, and 
think over their studies, soon begin to perceive that existin 
systems are often susceptible of improvement. A very euperticial 
acquaintance with the armies of foreign Powers shows that, while 
Continental nations have made rapid progress in military matters, 
our own army has been almost standing still; and those who have 
studied deeply are convinced that unless speedy reforms are made 
in our military constitution we shall be found wofully in the 
background in case of a war. These speak out their convictions 
and advocate change. But change is not pleasant to those who 
have grown old under an established system, and who have acquired 
a position where under that system they have full opportunity of 
exercising unquestioned patronage. In foreign armies patronage 
is, as a rule, judiciously dispensed, for the maintenance of the army 
in a state of high efficiency is a vital necessity of every Continental 
Government. In England war is generally regarded as an impro- 
bable contingency. It is not recognised, as is the case abroad, that 
within a few months the army may possibly be called upon to take 
the field, and little scruple is felt in placing in a responsible and 
advantageous position a favourite friend rather than an efficient 
officer. If the army was likely at any moment to be called into 
action, and “the authorities” were liable at any moment to be 
called to account for the officers whom they had selected for 
commands or appointments on the Staff, probably the best man 
would be put in the best place. But such is not the case; “ the 
authorities,” well satisfied with things as they are, oppose all 
change, while men who think and study desire and advocate a 
change by which efficient men should be placed in responsible 
ositions. Hence the latter are regarded as dangerous and revo- 
utionary by the former; and, as a rule, General Oflicers—who, if 
not planets revolving in the solar system of the Horse Guards, 
are at least satellites—have steadly endorsed the policy of the 
authorities. 

General Smith is quite an exception to the rule. He has come 
forward boldly as an advocate of a much-needed reform, and 
although he himself regrets that military works have but a limited 
circulation in England, it can hardly be doubted that his present 
publication may have considerable etfect on the struggle which is 
at present taking place between the advocates of reform in mat- 
ters of tactics and the conservative supporters of things as they 
are. Few would have supposed that it was necessary to prove 
that the same slow tactics and the same orders of battle which 
were found to answer half a century back must be improved and 
adapted to the altered conditions of rifled artillery and breech- 
loading firearms. But those who know the army well know 
that it is so, and General Smith has wisely commenced his 
work by a close analysis of various representative battles from 
the hen times down to the present day. From a close study 
of a series of contests from the battle of Tiyabeis down to that 
of Sadowa, he has proved conclusively that the same principles 
of tactics have been successful in all ages. This fact has already 
been clearly demonstrated by Colonel Hamley in his Operations of 
War, but it has been so completely ignored by many writers that 
it can hardly be laid down too impressively. All authors acknow- 
ledge that strategical principles are invariable, that those followed 
by Alexander and Hannibal were practically the same as those 
adopted by Napoleon and Moltke; but many have failed to observe 
that the principles of tactics have also remained constant, and 
that the same fact which on the field of battle led to the victories 
of Thymbria and Leuctra led to those of Rossbach and Marengo. 
That fact is that the conquerors had the power of both striking 
more rapidly and parrying more rapidly than their adversaries. 
With the exception of the middle ages, when art in war was 
totally neglected, the power of rapid manceuvre has ever brought 
victory to the army which possessed it. The victories of Hannibal 
and Alexander were as much due to the tactical as to the strate- 
gical superiority of their armies. In however favourable a position 
the strategy of a commander may place an army, no advantage can 
be derived unless the army is so organized and so trained as to 
able to strike at once at the decisive point. On the other hand, a 
well-trained army led by an inferior strategist has sometimes 
gained a victory, and often warded off defeat, by its power of de- 
livering a rapid counter-blow, or quickly assuming a position 
favourable for withstanding an attack. In all ages the history of 
war proves that the power of rapid manceuvre has given vic- 
tory, and that attention to the training and discipline which 
secure rapidity of movement, steadiness, and precision, if supple- 
mented by moderate leading, have gained the day against tose 
who trusted to strong positions or numerical superiority. All 
great leaders from the earliest times have perceived this, and most 
of them have bestowed their time and labour upon organizing 
rapid movements before taking the field, Some, as Frederic the 
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Great, have found their armies ready to their hand; others, such 
as the present King of Prussia, have supplemented and augmented 
the simple superiority of rapid mancuvre by the adoption of a 
new invention in weapons of destruction. It is not unreason- 
able to conclude that the same causes will produce the same re- 
sults as long as the world lasts, and that in future the nation 
which has utilized the time of se in perfecting improvements 
jn tactical arrangement which shall make the rapidity of 
movement of its troops superior to that of the forces of its 
adversaries will, at least for a time, be victorious. This is at 
the present moment fully recognised on the Continent. The French 
and Prussian armies are racing against each other; each is en- 
deavouring by every possible means to increase its own rapidity of 
action; but in England we are slowly and steadily prosecuting the 
rigid manceuvres and complicated drill which was invented by the 
father of Frederic the Great for the grenadiers of Potsdam. Jomini, 
than whom there is no higher authority in military history, pointed 
out the necessity of rapid power of manceuvre, and, in speaking of 
it with reference to the victories of Leuthen and Rossbach in a 

assage quoted by General Smith, says:—“ TI conceive that in this 
{ have discovered one of the principal means which enabled 
Frederic to move his troops in large bodies, and bring them sud- 
denly upon the flank of an enemy’s line to work in column, or to 
form with the rapidity of lightning; and this I consider to have 
been one of the principal causes of his success.” 

Having clearly established the necessity of the power of rapid 
tactical movement of troops, General Smith propounds a system 
of drill by which he will secure the rapid action of the combined 
arms—artiliery, cavalry, and infantry. With the exception of 
Colonel Hamley, we believe that General Smith is the only 
English writer who has dwelt upon the necessity of a combined 
drill for all arms. Yet it is also absolutely necessary that this 
drill should be laid down and carefully studied in time of peace, 
for in war there is no time to originate it in the field. At present 
the inclination of our military system is to shut every officer rigidly 
into his own groove of his profession, and to throw as many 
obstacles as possible in the way of his acquiring any know- 
ledge of the kindred branches. It is supposed that by some 
niraculous dispensation a colonel of cavalry or infantry, by 
the mere fact of promotion to the rank of general, becomes ipso 
facto competent to command all three arms; but experience has 
proved that the miracle, like some others, does not always come 
oil, and it has been whispered that in consequence even generals 
have been found utterly incompetent to perform their necessar 
duties. General Smith justly urges that the three arms whic 
must manceuvre together in front of an enemy in the field should 
be regularly instructed in unison in time of peace, and that the 
ollicers of each should not be left to pick up their knowledge 
of the requirements of the others by the fortuitous accidents 
of an occasional field-day. But it is in reference to the individual 
tactics of each arm that General Smith has taken up a position 
and advocated a cause to which we wish every success. To the 
present day it is the rule in the English army that movements 
shall be made by a particular flank. ‘That is to say, if 
the right flank of a line advances or retires in column, the left 
lank, or the flank next to the front rank, is called the pivot flank, 
and it is de rigueur that no formations shall be made which shall 
not retain the original position of the component portions of the 
column. For instance, if a regiment of cavalry advances in column 
of squadrons from the right, whatever may be the nature of 
the ground, however immineut may be the attack of the enemy, 
it is strictly forbidden to form up to the right of the leading 
squadron. Time must be lost, and the safety of the whole 
regiment endangered, to allow the leading squadron to move 
away to the position where the right of the line will rest, so 
that the remaining squadrons may form upon its left. Every 
movement in this manner requires double the time that would 
be required if the squadrons were allowed to form in an inverted 
order, and the flank, the most vulnerable portion of the leading 
squadron, is exposed throughout the manwuvre to the assault of 
theenemy. The absurdity of this pedantic drill has long been 
perceived by Cuntinntal nations, and the non-pivot system, 
so-called because the squadrons are led from the centre, and can 
form to either flank, has been introduced into their services. In 
ow own army, officers of advanced education have for many 
years advocated the introduction of the non-pivot system, and 
it was actually adopted in some regiments whose commanders 
Were alive to the necessities of the times. Within a few months, 
however, the conservative opposition which objects to all improve- 
ment simply because it implies change has prevailed; an autho- 
tized drill-book that dogmatizes the antiquated pivot drill has 
been issued ; and the enlightened oflicers who supported the non- 
Ivot system have been snubbed. In their support General 
mith has thrown down the gauntlet, and has proved not 
only by practical arguments, but by elaborate mathematical 
Ulsquisitions, that the pivot system is an absurdity. We fear, 
however, that his labour must be in vain unless he can arouse 
vublic opinion to a sense of the necessity of the alteration, for it 
can hardly be expected that those who ‘are dead to common sense 
Will be convinced by mathematics. His diagrams are addressed 
to opponents not less bigoted nor more enlightened than those of 
Galileo, and the chances of his success are equally problematical. 
Still he has done good service in bringing the matter clearly and 
lntelligibly forward, and those who wish fully to understand the 
wdvantages of the system which we might have, and which we 

must have as soon as some heavy disaster has startled the public 


mind into a due appreciation of its importance, cannot do hetter 
than study his work on Modern Tactics. 


A TOUR IN PORTUGAL.* 

Mes? of our readers have probably been considering seriously, 

during the last few months, whether a race which deli- 
berately continues to inhabit England in what we call the spring 
may not be regarded as flying in the face of Providence. Most 
of us, it is true, cannot be said properly to exercise any choice in 
the matter. For good or for evil we are forced to expose our 
lungs to the wretched alternations of damp and cold which make 
our lives a burden, and must endeavour by a lively effort of ima- 
gination to believe in the existence of the sun. It is pleasant, there- 
fore, to find a book which may help us to transport ourselves in 
the spirit to a more congenial! climate, and to remember that the 
whole world is not condemned to live under this depressing 
bondage. Mr. Smith professes to introduce us to a country 
where the months of March and April are specially delight- 
ful, and where the British winter tourist has not as yet pene- 
trated. That variety of the human race is painfully ubiquitous ; 
he has founded flourishing colonies along the south coast of 
France, he swarm: throughout Italy, he is daily becoming 
more numerous in Egypt and the East, and he is steadily invading 
Algiers. Even Spain is being rapidly aunexed to our empire ; 
wal as facilities for travelling increase, whilst England does not 
tend to become more tolerable in the early months of the year, it 
is desirable to discover as many new fields as possible.. Mr: 
Smith pene to have inspected the map with a fine impartiality, 
and in the course of his investigations itsuddenly struck him that 
there was a country called Portugal, whose charms were still com- 
paratively unknown. When a man has hit upon some great 
mechanical invention, he generally proceeds either to keep it secret 
or to take measures for securing its benefits for himself; and we con- 
fess that, when we have been lucky enough to wander into some re- 
tired spot hitherto unpolluted by the tourist race, our first impulse 
has always been to act upon this principle, and either to preserve 
a religious silence in regard to our discovery or to spread rumours 
calculated to deter as many people as possible from following our 
example. Mr. Smith, we are bound to confess, has taken a more 
Christian, if not a more worldly-wise, course. Having discovered 
a comparatively new place of refuge for Englishmen flying from 
their native land, he immediately proclaims it as loudly as possible. 
If two or three more travellers follow his example, Portugal will 
soon §° the way of all other countries; the sluices will be 
opened; and the flood of tourists will spread irresistibly over the 
whole face of the land. We shall not speculate whether this is 
desirable or not in the general interests of humanity. Portugal is 
an old ally, and perhaps it is a pity that she should have an 
opportunity of judging too closely of the merits of our dear fellow- 
countrymen; but at any rate the change is inevitable, and we 
shall only be hastening it very slightly by giving some additional 
publicity to the result of Mr. Smith’s personal experience. 

We must remark, in the first place, that he is not a traveller of 
the ambitious order. Every man, in describing the country he has 
visited, necessarily describes himself also. Of Mr. Smith we learn 
that he is something of an ornithologist, that he is a clergyman of 
High Church tendencies, and possesses a proper interest in eccle- 
siastical architecture without professing to have much knowledge 
of art. Beyond this, he travels in the proper spirit of wishing to 
be pleased with everything, and especially with the population. 
He comes into Portugal indeed at that happy period when the 
natives have not as yet learnt to charge the foreigner moro 
than two or three times the proper price for their commodities ; 
and when the mere fact that he is a foreigner gives him a certain 
claim upon their attentions. They are, in fact, in that disposition 
which we may often observe in the proprietor of a new inn; a 
genuine spirit of hospitality is stimulated by a vague anticipa- 
tion of the golden harvests to be reaped from a succession of 
visitors, and everything is done to obtain a good character at 
starting. Mr. Smith at any rate becomes quite enthusiastic about 
the Portuguese, and ventures to prefer them decidedly to their 
more self-asserting neighbours. Though a true English patriot, 
and, if we may venture to say so, a little too fond of the Duke of 
Wellington and the marvellous feats of heroic courage performed 
by our armies in the Peninsula, his patriotism does not take the 
offensive form. In afew years the thoroughbred tourist will be 
teaching the natives to know their place, and making them 
understand that the final cause of a cathedral in a foreign land is 
to serve as a pleasant object for English sightseers. But Mr. 
Smith, who we have no doubt would be always above such 
behaviour, is specially guarded from it by the necessity of being 
courteous to his friendly entertainers; and at times we doube 
whether his enthusiasm does not carry him a step too far. We 
cannot quite agrec, for example, with his reflections on the great 
flag of the Inquisition displayed to him in the library of the 
Archbishop of Evora. The Inquisition, he says, was guilty of 
a good many enormities, but still he “could not but admire 
the unanimity of faith to which it had given rise in the 
Peninsula.” It has at least, he says, this “glorious effect, that 
dissenters from the Church have never found a footing in 
either Spain or Portugal.” We hope that Mr. Winterbotham 
will not find in this sentence a fresh illustration of the spirit 
in which an English clergyman regards Dissenters, and the price 

* Narrative of a Spring Tour in Portugal. By the Rev. A, C, Smiti.. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 
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at which he thinks their absence may be reasonably pur- 
chased. Nor can we quite sympathize with the observation 
that the original intention of the Inquisition was “merciful, as 
conducive to the salvation of souls.” If, as Mr. Smith seems to 
think, the Inquisition committed all the cruelties with which it is 
popularly charged, it is scarcely in its favour that it gave good and 
merciful people a sufficient excuse for being detestably oppressive, 
or that it crushed all open variety of opinion by enforcing 
unanimous conformity to an erroneous creed. However, we will 
not argue so wide an historical question, and we merely note the 
remark as illustrating the spirit of Mr. Smith as a traveller. 
Obviously he is not one of those tourists whose first object is to 
prove to their entertainers that they are a set of ignorant and 
mischievous fools. If anything, he is too much inclined to look 
through their eyes. 

Mr. Smith, however, does not treat us to many speculations 
of 2 political or social character. He is content with the humbler 
duty of describing the ordinary incidents of travel, and it is 
merely from that point of view that we shall draw a few con- 
clusions from his pages. The three great questions which are put 
by all intending tourists may be said to be, What kind of hotels 
shall we find? What are the facilities for tvavelling? And what 
is there to be seen? The answer given by Mr. Smith to the 
first of these queries is satisfactory. He tells us, for example, 
that the hotel at Coimbra is the “very best and cheapest” he 
ever entered in any country. The rooms were clean and airy, the 
food excellent, and the whole bill for the day’s board and lodging 
amounted to 4s. 6d. a head. When he invites the hotel-keepers 
at Oxford and Cambridge to follow the example set by their 
brother landlord in the Portuguese University town, we have an 
unpleasant consciousness that it is only tco likely that the rates 
of charge will approximate in a few years, but hardly by the 
lowering of prices in England. Even in more remote places 
there is a singular absence of the complaints which form so 
large a part of many travellers’ books; and we may throw in, as an 
additional recommendation of Portuguese living, the chance of 
drinking port not yet doctored for the benefit of British digestions. 
We find Ar. Smith “sipping port wine at a pothouse at an early 
hour on a brilliant morning,” and evidently relishing the process 
so much that we have some doubts as to the strict propriety 
of the judicious term “sipping.” Of the travelling, we cannot 
say that he gives so good a report. Time is an article which 
even yet is scarcely valued in any of the Southern regions of 
Europe. There is a characteristic account of the jowney which 
Mr. Smith undertook to Oporto. Having discovered that the 
public coach did not leave till late in the afternoon, Mr. Smith 
persuaded the clerk to send round to all the passengers and ask 
them to stait in the early morning, thus travelling, contrary 
to their practice, through the heat of the day instead of by 
night. The request certainly strikes us as exhibiting something 
of that engaging British modesty which is often so useful 
in foreign travel. However, the coach consented to alter its time, 
and the travellers to undergo an unexpected broiling in order to 
enable a foreigner, of whom they knew nothing, to reach Oporto 
in time to perform his heretical service. They had to traverse 
forty-five miles, which was accomplished in fifteen hours, and we 
-ave glad to record that the victims to Mr. Smith’s energy slept 
placidly for the greater part of the time. He stirred the driver 
up at intervals to implore him to get up a trot, and rather naively 
remarks that, “ both he and our fellow-travellers were manifestly 
amused at our strange impatience.” Before long they will per- 
haps know the pushing Briton too well to be amused at him. 
Meanwhile we have a pleasant picture of the sleepy, good-hu- 
moured natives just stirred into lazy surprise at the impatient 
foreigner, and giviug way, they scarcely know why, to his irre- 
pressible desire for locomotion. Portugal, though it has a few 
railways, is still a country where wheel-carriages are generally 
regarded as an innovation, and three miles an hour as the rate of 
speed with which a reasonable man should be satisfied, Finally, 
in answer to the inquiry as to the sights, we must say, 
looking through Mr. Smith’s eyes, that the most remarkable 
things in the country are certain rare species of birds and the 
remains of the great monasteries. He did Alcobaca and Batalha 
with praiseworthy zeal, and grows enthusiastic over the wonderful 
capella inperfetta, that unfinished gem of architecture which it is 
to be feared is in some danger of restoration. We will not speak 
of the glories of Coimbra or Cintra, or of other beauties which 
have not yet become so familiar as they deserve. These will be 
curiosities enough to reward the zeal of the tourist, to say nothing 
of the picturesque scenery by which they are surrounded. 
Portugal as compared with Spain is a land of forests and rivers, 
of fertility instead of drought, and of undulating plains brilliant 
with gorgeous flowers, instead of sunburnt plateaux. It has wild 
mountains where wolves still abound and where members of the 
Alpine Club may possibly find something worthy of attention 
after the exhaustion of their favourite scenery. Mr. Smith 
boldly mentions it as an additional recommendation that there 
are no pictures to speak of, though he rather inconsistently says 
that this has the advantage of enabling you to enjoy the magni- 
ficent galleries of Madrid on your way home. We will not inquire 
into the logic of this encomium, but are content to observe that 
Portugal, though offering much less to most intelligent travellers 
than its great rival, is still a pleasant, sleepy, unhackneyed 
country, well worth more attention as the old-fashioned hunting- 
grounds of the tourist become exhausted. 


The Saturday Review. 


A BRAVE LADY.* 


HE author of John Halifax, Gentleman, has done good work 

of its kind in her day. If always inclined to a somewhat 
sickly idealization of life and character, and given to mounting her 
puppets on moral stilts so high that poor work-a-day humanity 
would, find it hard work to keep a firm footing on the earth if jt 
attempted the use of such in real life, still there was something 
both simple and sweet in her writing; and though her readers 
might not be deeply stirred, they were pleasantly amused, while 
the younger and more impressionable learned nothing worse thay 
ultra-romanticism and impossible ethics. But to all appearance she 
has come nearly to the end of her resources. Her recent novels hare 
lost all the cunning of a hand which was never gifted with any 
great wealth of artistic skill; while not even the mere mechanical 
facility which it might be supposed would have been gained by 
long experience shows itself in this latest effort, to redeem its 
radical defects of prosy feebleness and stilted morality. That the 
magazine through which A Lrave Lady was run has survived the 
monthly insertion of so much dead-weight says much for its 
inherent vitality ; but on reading this novel we can better under. 
stand how it came about that Mrs. Stowe’s startling narrative 
appeared in the same periodical coincidently with Mrs. Craik’s 
romanticism. A balance must be kept somehow; and, given 4 
Brave Lady at one end of the scale, the Byron Scandal at the 
other was perhaps a simple necessity. 

The book is written in the retrospective form, that most difficult 
of all modes of narration; and the main story is sandwiched be- 
tween 2 prologue and an epilogue, where the chief interlocutor is 
one Winifred Weston, about whom the reader gets very little 
definite information beyond the facts that she fell in love at 
first sight with the Lady de Bougainville, an old woman past 
eighty ; had palpitations, dreams, fears, doubts, tears, and ecstasies 
all the same as other girls with lovers of the more usual type; 
that after the coyness of the preliminary “ No,” which the 
author seems to think the correct thing for girls to give when 
they are asked to marry the man they love—the “ crooked path” 
which ought in maidenly modesty to lead up toa woman’s “ Yes” 
—she ends by avowing her love for and marrying one Edwanl 
Donelly, an Irish architect; has a baby and puerperal fever; and 
finally, in the last page, gives her baby a handful of primroses 
which she has picked off the old lady’s grave; Lady de Bougainville 
having died of a cold caught while nursing her in her childbed. 
And here we will say, once for all, that among the many defects 
of this book is the perpetual recurrence of domestic details, and 
specially of children and childbirth. The whole atmosphere 
steams of the nursery—offensive and tiresome enough to women 
we should say, who may be supposed to take a lively interest 
in the same; but to men, not so tenderly alive to the merits of 
babies and papboats, the frequent allusion to confinements and 
miscarriages is simply odious. A lucky illness which keeps the 
romantic and excitable little girl-lover from church interests 
the old lady in her sufficiently to make her break through the 
habits of a long life and invite her to Brierly Hall to be nursed— 
that close-shut domain to which no one in the neighbourhood was 
admitted, and where the old widow had led an absolutely solitary 
and uninterrupted existence for more years than Miss Winny 
Weston could count. Thither goes the young lady, with her head 
half turned for joy to be so near the object of her love and 
romance; and there she acts in that exasperating way of conscious 
simplicity and virtuous skittishness which one knows by heart as 
the genre of certain writers; and of course wins the old lady's 
maternal regard. And here she learns, by means of a carefully 
kept diary, the presumably not quite impartial story of the lady's 
married life, which she gives as the substance of the book—the 
middle layer of the sandwich—and which she, or rather the 
author, might have profitably shortened by two-thirds; having 
lengthened it out to the orthodox dimensions by an amount of 
padding of a gushing and semi-religious kind, more than coura- 
geous in its disregard of the raison d’étre of a novel—the power of 
interesting the reader in a picture of human life. Sermons are 
good things enough in their place, but a novel which is only 
a sermon in disguise, and that disguise as flimsy as a ballet- 
dancer’s skirt, is a fraud as well as a weariness to the flesh; 
and one longs to have the sermon in one volume and the story 
in another, according to the famous request sent to the dairy- 
woman to deliver the milk in one can and the water in the other. 

It seems, then, that the Lady de Bougainville was in former 
days the wife of the Reverend Edward Scanlan, an Irish curate, 
whom she married when he was the rich son of a wealthy brewer, 
and with whom she had to live when he was the penniless heir 
of a bankrupt firm. They are very poor, and live at a small cot- 
tage called Wren’s Nest, where she has a baby every year or 80 
till she has bone eight ; where she virtuously contents herself with 
a coloured print gown in the morning and one of white dimity i 
the afternoon, which Bridget the Irish servant washes continu- 
ally—hard work for Bridget, we should say—and where she gradu- 
ally discovers that her husband, the Rev. Edward, is weak, boastful, 
and a coward. That he is untruthful and dishonest comes as @ 
later revelation. And this discovery that he is not the ideal man 
for whom her heart hungered causes the young wife the acutest 

in. She is of the kind spoken of the other day as “a kind 

rooding hen, in a state of perpetual adoration before the father 
of her new-born chickens.” And when Edward gets bored 


* A Brave Lady. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &- 
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of his home and his babies, and that very superior creature 
his wife, and goes out as much as he conveniently can to es- 
this boredom, she suffers moral tortures at his delinquency 
far beyond those of pain or poverty; indulges in a great deal 
of spiritual lamentation, and makes herself as disagreeable to 
her loose-fibred husband as superior creatures generally do to 
the luckless fellow whose name they bear. Here come in the 
author's peculiar and, we venture to add, untenable views of 
married life. If we are to believe her, the one great need of 
woman is to worship a man, and that man her husband. Use, 
familiarity, closer knowledge, the inevitable abrasions and dis- 
illusionment of daily life, do nothing, and ought to do nothing, 
towards lessening the adoration of the brooding hen for the 
father of her chicks. It must be always romantic worship carried 
to its highest tlight, Griselda-like submission paid with most 
reverent, most passionate self-abnegation ; else there are screws 
sloose somewhere, and the domestic altar is in but a shaky 
condition. Marriage being, according to her, “ the closest tie 
human nature can know,” and the wife having the one impera- 
tive need of worshipping, it follows that a superior creature like 
Josephine, the “ brave lady,” must have a hero little short of a 
demigod to be only tolerably content. When she gets hold of 
a very ordinary lump of clay, like Edward Scanlan, she is 
miserable, and contrives to make her husband as uncomfortable as 
herself. Sut would a clever, clear-headed, strong-minded woman 
like the “ brave lady” have been such a consummate fool as to 
have flounced and fretted because she found out at last that grapes 
donot grow on thorns nor figs on thistles? We imagine a really 
sensible woman would have quietly recognised her husband's fail- 
ings as things she could not change, and then would have made 
the least of them, and the most of his good qualities; she would 
have taken life as it came, the rough with the smooth, and 
though she might not have leaked up to the Rev. Edward as to a 
hero, she would not have “ carried on” about his peccadilloes as 
she did; and if she did, she deserved far worse treatment than she 
received. In the second volume the first great sin which Mr. 
Scanlan commits is going to London by the help of his wife’s pearl 
brooch, and, when there, getting into fast company and debt at 
the same time. We can scarcely wonder, however, at anything a 
man may do in desperation, when he is accustomed to stand 
before his wife as “a whipped hound,” which Mr. Scanlan does 
more than once; and when he is always more or less in the 
position of the sinner snubbed by the saint, the clod of clay 
wearily and loftily supported by a superior creature in self- 
conscious martyrdom. Human flesh is weak, and the virtue of 
women when they saub men for their failings is apt to be of a 
merciless description. In this second volume, too, Josephine 
takes in needleworl:, lace-mending, and the like, and keeps 
things as straight as she can for the home at Wren’s Nest. 
But the need of wifely adoration which finds no food in things 
as they are becomes more exaggerated than ever. She goes 
about with “streaming eyes and bleeding feet,” because her hus- 
band is a sensual and common-natured man; and at one time 
resolves to leave him, but is kept from flight, with her children, 
because she hears he has a weak heart, and is not so strong as he 
looks. Wherein we recognise a feeble copy of Romola—a very 
feeble and pallid copy indeed, but evidently designing to shadow 
forth the same state of spiritual contention in a wife’s heart. 

The old rector, who likes Josephine, but not his curate her hus- 
band, tells her as a secret, which he binds her over to keep intact, 
that he has made her his heiress; whence arises one of those ques- 
tions of conscience which the author affects, as she affects all that 
would lead to the moral self-annihilation, through worship, of a 
woman. Should a wife keep a secret from her husband? This is 
one of the instances where her eyes stream and her feet bleed, 
because Josephine is unable to trust the Rev. Edward, and so must 
bear alone the knowledge that the future will see them rich. It 
isa martyrdom of which the author and the“ brave lady” make 
the most, to the irrepressible exasperation of the reader. In the 
end the old rector dies and the Scanlans are wealthy; the Rev. 
Edward drops his former name and title and insists on becoming 
Sir Edward de Bougainville, and Josephine assents, though she 
streams and bleeds at the consequent pomposity ; by which she gets 
the best of both conditions—the worldly title and the moral lofti- 
hess. Sir Edward by degrees develops symptoms of softening of 
the brain; Josephine acts like a tragedy queen, and without a 
glimmering of common sense or a of the world, apropos 
of an offer of marriage made to one of her daughters ; said daughter 

s of consumption ; the three sons are all drowned at a batch in 
Switzerland ; the remaining two daughters go off in scarlet fever; 
and Sir Edward dies imbecile. So that the “brave lady” is 

alone with Bridget, who used to wash her prints and dimities 
at the Wren’s Nest; until she in a manner adopts Miss Winny 
eston, and gains a biographer. 

It would be impossible within our limits to show the exceeding 
puerility of this book, or fully to expose the false and exaggerated 
tone of its morality. Small domestic troubles are made into 

edies ; venial fuilings are treated as grave spiritual crimes ; 
the whole thing is a mixture of unsubstantiality and of petty 
materiality by no means pleasing. It would be a bad day for 
society if the author’s theories were adopted as the rule of right, 
td we should be sorry for the husband and the home which had 
one of her favourite heroines as the wife and mistress. May we 
Very respectfully advise her to hold her hand, at least for a 
She has done well in times past; why should she mix 
er laurels with weeds? She is her own enemy in publishing 


such a book as A Brave Lady; and though the name of the 
Author of John Halifax, Gentleman, may float it into a transient 
success of a certain sort, any such success is more than counter- 
balanced by permanent injury to a well-won reputation. 


' WOODWARD’S AUTOTYPES FROM THE OLD MASTERS.* 


HIS is the last work we shall receive at the hands of a man 

who laboured hard and disinterestedly in the cause of art. 
Mr. Woodward was, we believe, drawn off to art from other pur- 
suits by natural love for the subject, and hence his interests lay, 
naturally, rather on the historical than on the technical side of it ; 
his impulse was to the study of ancient art and the literature 
connected with it, more than to contemporary criticism or general 
theory. Like Mr. Ottley or Mr. Carpenter, late of the British 
Museum, he was a.specimen of what a hundred years ago bore 
the then distinguished name of the dilettante; the man who 
“took pleasure” in art, but art mainly of the classical order, art 
of recognised and time-censecrated merit. This type of intelligent 
taste held a more conspicuous place than it holds now, in an age 
when England was without any established school of its own, 
such as, at present, can hardly help interesting most of us little 
less than all the foreign schools together. Yet the cultivated 
dilettante is still a person of great value in civilization; nay, as a 
counterbalance to the too engrossing attraction of contemporary 
efforts, he never was perhaps of greater value. He ditiuses a 
higher spirit than that of the mere collector among the class 
which turns spontaneously to the “old masters.” He forms a 
useful, an essential, corrective to the immoderate judgments and. 
undisciplined ardours which interest concentrated wholly on 
the modern schools never fails to engender. We are not the 
jist who have found beauty beautiful, is his lesson; and it is 
one of which mankind may often be age reminded. The 
dilettante also performs a more tangible service by the arrange- 
ment and preservation of galleries, and by contributing to that 
literature of art which, from the historical side, is of always in- 
creasing interest in a really civilized country. And it was in this 
latter direction, as many of our readers will be aware, that Mr. 
Woodward was steadily at work when death, ata comparatively 
early age, carried him off from his labours and his friends, leaving 
behind among them a memory which will long survive him, of 
conscientious industry and of amiable uprightness.t 

Mr. Woodward appears to have entered on the book before us 
with a double purpose. He wished to further the study of that 
province of art to which he was most attached—that of the original 
sketches by the great masters of old—and he desired to carry out 
the plan of the Piince Consort in making the contents of the Royal 
private collection better known to the world. To this end he 
selected twenty original designs for reproduction by the “ autotype” 
process, and accompanied them bya graceful and intelligent com- 
mentary, which, although his preface speaks of it with great 
modesty, is nevertheless of quite a different order of value from 
the text which too often is written “to order” for books of this 
character. In the introduction the main history of similar col- 
lections is very briefly sketched. They began amongst the artists 
themselves; affaelle left his drawings to his friend Timoteo, 
Leonardo to Francesco Melzi—bequests the value of which it is not 
easy to estimate, and which even at this distance of time provoke 
something of a sigh of envy. Then follows the precious collec- 
tion formed by Vasari, who as an artist himself, and the friend 
and biographer of Italian artists, stood in a more fortunate posi- 
tion than wealth and taste could confer upon Mariette two 
centuries ago in France, or the Duke of Devonshire in the last 
century in England. Some of the drawings belonging to these 
incunabula of collecting may still be identified; an exquisite 
Virgin and Child with an Angel, by Reaffaelle, for example, 
bearing Timoteo’s mark, was in the possession of the late Dr. 
Wellesley, a man whose own fine taste and discriminating industry 
in this field have rarely been equalled. 

Mr. Woodward gives the names of many later collections, 
ending with those of our own counfty; to which, since the six- 
teenth century, he assigns, with strong reason, a predominating 
ern Here, again, artists are conspicuous; Sir Peter Lely, Sir 

oshua Reynolds, and Sir Thomas Lawrence having each found no 
more,favourite mode of expending the wealth which they had 
derived from art. Here, also, the “cultivated nobleman” of the 
last century, that rara avis of Mr. M. Arnold, displayed his 
energy ; although we must observe in passing that there is a very 
wide difference between the classes who select for themselves and 
those who employ their wealth in engaging others to select for 
them. The introduction concludes with a short history of the 
Windsor Collection itself, which consists of about twenty thou- 
sand drawings; a number appalling even to the most enthusiastic 
and industrious of keepers. 

What an interesting subject is here suggested! In this age of 
idle complaining and Carlylese querulosity we often hear lamenta- 
tions that the available ground for literature is covered, that “all 


* Specimens of the Drawings of Ten Masters, from the Royal Collection at 
Windsor. With Descriptive ‘text by B. Woodward, Librarian to the 
Queen, and Keeper of Prints and Drawings, London: Macmillan & Co. 
1870. 

+ Let us take this opportunity of adding that a subscription is on foot for 
the benefit of the young family whom their father’s premature death had 
left but sparely provided for. Mr. W. Smith, of 9 Southwick Street, Cam- 
bridge Square, is the treasurer of the fund. 
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the markets overflow.” “Yet there could hardly be a more charm- 


ing book than one which, with a due accompaniment of facsimiles, 
should recount the history which Mr. Woodward has outlined. 
We should learn from it the real thoughts of the great artists of 
Europe, as revealed in their most private moments; the changes 
in the style of art and in the national sentiments which are re- 
flected by art; the gradual transition from medieval to modern 
Europe ; the curious fates of individual drawings ; the fluctuations 
in popular taste. We might probably have had something of this 
nature for the great Windsor Collection, had Mr. Woodward lived. 
But we hope that some other of our intelligent dilettanti may turn 
his attention to the subject, and in place of the privately circu- 
lated literary friandaises which are the delight of ssthetic clubs, 
‘will concentrate his taste and knowledge upon some one definite 
section of the history of drawings by the old masters. 

It is for this purpose that, in our judgment, photography is of 
most avail. We cannot join with those who find in “ autotype ” 
itself a genuine facsimile of original work. The original is 
indeed there, but, more or less, in a corpse-like mockery. Except 
in a very few cases, the best —— misses precisely the touch of 
the real thing—the surface of it—the verve, the indescribable THAT 
by which Reynolds, in a famous story, indicated the presence of 
the peculiar vital quality which, to the artist, is simply every- 
thing. To look for THAT in the autotype, issued by whatever 
Company, or under whatever imposing patronage, is a snare and a 
Aelusion. But the great series of autotypes from the old masters, 
lately published, affords an admirable opportunity of comparison, 
7 which styles may be determined and genuineness ascertained. 
Many a collection is indeed destined, under the crude fidelity of 
solar repetition, to surrender its treasured masterpiece. Yet by a 
areful collation,'there is no doubt that the history of drawings, 
and with it a large section of the ye | of European art, might 
now be rewritten, with a facility and a security undreamt of 
before the days of Mr. Fox Talbot. 

Within the inevitable and for-ever-impassable limitations of 
mechanical reproduction, Mr. Woodward’s handsome volume is of 
high value. We are, indeed, far from familiar with the “twenty 
thousand drawings ” of the Windsor Collection. But the selection 
which he has made justifies itself by its beauty and interest. The 
first place is given to the great Michelangelo—great, inexhaus- 
‘tible, and magically attractive even to those who are compelled to 
acknowledge his insensibility to general charm and graciousness of 
beauty, and even to recognise in his work the magnificent be- 
ginning of some of the worst tendencies in modern art. Among 
these heretics we must reluctantly enrol ourselves. Yet two more 
‘splendid pieces of art cannot easily be seen than the “ Virgin and 

hild,” and the “ Allegory,” which Mr. Woodward has repro- 
aluced ; {nor can two, we will venture to add, be found which 
more clearly indicate that it was towards painting, and not to- 
wards sculpture, that the natural and legitimate bias of this highly 
gifted man was directed. 

Of all stories of genius that we know, that of Michelangelo is, 
in one sense, the saddest. Born to be the most profound 
and the most sublime of the old religious painters, his life was 
sacrificed in the attempt to be precisely what his gifts were not 
fitted for—sculptor, architect, and poet; whilst large spaces of it 
were even more lamentably wasted in quarrying marble, or devis- 
ing fortifications ; in dancing attendance on the Court of Rome, 
or making love to a cold-hearted female pedant. There is no 
tale, if we can rightly understand it, more pathetic than that of 
such great gifts, so wasted; of such depth of sympathy, met by 
so insufficient a response. Beethoven’s is the nearest. There is 
indeed a striking analogy between them. But Buonarroti, in the 
strict sense, was able to express himself but once. Besides the 
Sistine Chapel of his nine symphonies, Beethoven expressed him- 
self in some seventy masterpieces, and left no failures, Like 
Epictetus of old, poor and deaf, and despised by the frivolous 
crowd about him, and “ beloved of the Gods,” it is time that the 
world should recognise that, above Napoleon, above Wordsworth, 
above Goethe, he was in truth the greatest of the great during the 
first thirty years of this century. 

Michelangelo, however, and Beethoven, are themes on which, 
whether as men or as artists, we — easily go on till the reader 
was weary. We must glance rapidly at the remaining contents 
of Mr.Woodward’s volume. A girl’s head, by Perugino, designed 
-after his well-known type, leads us to Raffaelle, who is judiciously 
allowed four illustrations. One, the subject of which is taken 
from the frescoes of the Vatican Loggie, isa pen-drawing of remark- 
able vigour. Another is a very charming and carefully studied 
design for the cartoon of the “ Miraculous Draught.” In this we 
observe that the plants and birds which form such conspicuous 
objects in the foreground of the cartoon are wanting. They are 
wanting also in the contemporary chiar’oscwro woodcut engraved 
by Ugo da Carpi, who was employed by Raffaelle for this style of 
work, as Mare Antonio Raimondi was for line-engravings from 
the master’s designs. May we hence infer that Raffaelle at first 
intended to place the scene boldly out on the lake, and modified 
this fine and expressive treatment in order to comply with the 
ornamental character expected from tapestry ? 

A noble sketch for the famous “ Poetry” of the Vatican follows. 
This strikes us as one of the best of the “ autotypes,” rendering 
as it does, not only the gray chalk of the drawing, but the white 
indented lines left in the paper by the hard “ silver-point” em- 
ployed by the great master to lay-in his first idea. This drawing 
may be profitably compared with the finished fresco, well-known 
through a beautiful line engraving by Morghen, and with Mare 


Antonio’s famous print. Each has its own points of beauty, no 
found in the others. To Leonardo da Vinci, in whose draw; 
England is very rich, four illustrations, again, are allotted. The 
very careful and tender finished study for the hands of the Monng 
Lisa (the celebrated portrait now in the Louvre) is the most jp. 
teresting of these. Giorgione, a master of extreme rarity jy 
authenticated specimens, whether sketches or oil-paintings, is yp. 
presented by a drawing for the picture of the “ Nativity,” o 
which Mr. Wentworth Beaumont is the fortunate owner. Thi 
design, which shows a little of the severity of the old Venetian 
school, is full of tenderness and repose; it is midway iu styl 
between Bellini and Titian. 

Specimens by Paul Veronese and Poussin are followed by a very 
curious allegorical subject by Diirer and two finely handled designs 
by Holbein. The background of the Diirer exhibits that exquisite 
view of a city, dubiously identified with his native Nuremberg, 
which appears in one of the most perfect of his engravings 
the little “St. Anthony.” Before the landscape ave seated some 
mysterious figures, intermingled with small groups of winged 
gentt, whilst a vision of Queen Venus is seen gliding in from the 
city. Like many other designs by the great Swabian artist, this 
allegory, for such it clearly is, provokes inquiries of which at 
the same time it eludes the answer. Some =a of the story of 
Diirer’s life, no doubt, is written here ; like all strong men ind 
of the Teutonic type, as st to the Hellenic, he puts his indj. 
viduality everywhere into his work. We commend the solution 
to the artistic penetration of Mr. W. B. Scott, whose recent Life 
% Diirer has proved his capacity for dealing with the subject, 

‘hat volume is, however, entitled to the rare criticism of being 
too brief. Let us express a hope that the author will, in another 
edition, set forth in detail his views upon Diirer’s principal works 
and style. Of his curiously obscure life we are not likely now tp 
learn more, except through the doubtful aid of German critical 
conjecture. A very little of this is amply sufficient to 4 
rationally-minded reader. What we much more urgently need is 
that criticism on his works, from the side of art, which Mr. Scott 
is peculiarly well qualified to give us. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MAXIME DUCAMP’S revelations of Paris* have already 
Vie attracted the notice of many readers in the Revue des Deut 
Mondes. Who does not remember the curious details he gave us 
about prisons and prison discipline, at the time when Troppmann'’s 
case was exciting such great and painful interest? The vo- 
lume which we have now to notice is of a much less gloom 
character; it treats first of the commissariat of the Fren 
capital, deals in the next place with the tobacco question, and 
concludes with an interesting account of the Mint and the Govern 
ment Bank. M. Ducamp is an excellent statistician, but it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he is nothing else; on every subject 
which he studies he gives us historical information borrowed from 
the most varied sources, and he places before us sketches of ancient 
France in order to make us appreciate more keenly the advantages 
enjoyed by the Parisians of the nineteenth century. What a 
terrible idea, for instance, is conveyed in the very first sentence of 
the book—namely, that the history of the supply of food in France 
under the old monarchy is that of a series of quasi-famines, 
occasionally ending in downright starvation! And yet that such 
was the case is abundantly proved by the details which M. Ducamp 
has industriously ednetel. The chapter which he devotes to 
the Mint strikes us as one of the most interesting in the volume, 
and the description of the splendid numismatic museum connected 
with that establishment will commend itself at once to the 
archeologist. 

Questions of political economy popularly treated form the staple 
of the work we have just been noticing. We need scarcely 
remind our readers that these problems are now more than ever 
on the order of the day both in France and in England ; and, ia 
fact, they supply matter for about one-half of the books which 
come to us from the other side of the Channel. How, for instance, 
shall we succeed in putting down strikes ? On what basis can we 
establish firmly and satisfactorily the relations between the em- 
ployers and the er between capital and labour? Such is 
the subject selected by a Councillor of State, M. Charles Robert, 
for a lecture delivered at the Sorbonne on the 27th of December 
last.t After giving a gloomy picture of the manufacturing classes, 
and describing the ever-growing irritation on the point of bursting 
forth into a sort of social war, M. Robert goes on to show how 
strikes are too often the result of the dictation and caprice of a 
few political agitators. The claim of the workman to higher wag' 
his right to demand an increase of salary, is not in the least dis- 
puted by the lecturer. He merely maintains that in many cases 
no attempt has been made tolay before the masters the complaints 
of the men; no opportunity has been given for explanations on 
either side, and for the sake of a childish — of power M 
breach has been made between capital and labour which ha 
an hour’s quiet discussion would most probably have prevented: 
M. Robert's conclusion is that the workmen ought to be more an 
and more induced to take a direct interest in the ares 
upon which they are employed; the co-operative principle, he 


Par Maxime Ducamp. 


* Paris, ses organes, ses fonctions, et sa vie. 
Vol. 2. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

+ La ression des Gréves par l'association’ aux bénéfices. Conférence 
par M. Ch. Robert. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 
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pelieves, is the ideal to be kept in view. But it must not be for- 
rotten that the successful application of this principle implies a 
yevious training which must necessarily be a work of time. The 

t thing to be done is to establish perfect confidence between 

the employers and the employed; they must both be brought to 
acknowledge that their interests are essentially the same, and that 
the ruin of the one inevitably leads to the misfortune of the 
other. Better enlightened as to their rights and their duties, the 
employed will see that agitation and strikes are in the long run 

yoductive of the most disastrous consequences to them; whilst 
the capitalists, having to deal with intelligent and well-informed 
workmen, will soon discover that the prosperity of any commer- 
cial undertaking is the result, not of distrust, but of perfect 
mutual confidence. M. Charles Robert has added to his lecture 
a number of documents which serve to strengthen his arguments. 

M. Julien Le Rousseau has adopted exactly the same point of 
siew in his volume entitled De Uassociation de ?Ouvrier aux 
pinéfices du Patron.* Give, he argues, to the workmen a palpabie 
interest in the stability of social order, and you have taken the 
most effectual step towards averting revolutions made for revolu- 
tion’s sake. 

M. Félix Rivet, in his treatment of economical questions, aims 
at something higher than mere practical rules applicable to -the 
resent time, and designed to satisfy the wants and aspirations 
of modern society.t He embraces in his work the whole cycle 
of civilization, and endeavours to ascertain how far the principles 
of political economy have told upon the progress of mankind. 
His work, therefore, is rather theoretical than practical. He does 
not in fact propose so much to write an ex professo treatise on 
political economy, as to examine and describe the various pomts 
where that science comes into contact with the other elements 
of our civilization. His aim above all is to show what he con- 
siders to be the radical mistake of carrying too far the principle 
of individualism. Exaggeration in that direction leads, he main- 
tains, to a materialism quite as gross as that of the eighteenth 
century ; for to assert that socicty is only a collection of individuals 
isto strike a fatal blow at the two fundamental ideas of right 
and duty. Such are, in a few words, the leading principles de- 
veloped by M. Rivet. The great defect of his work is obscurity, 
and in a matter where clearness is almost the first condition he 
makes too frequent use of expressions which are not easily under- 
stood. This is a subject for regret, for his remarks are often 
valuable, and the manner in which he connects political economy 
with other great questions bearing upon the very existence of 
society deserves to be noticed. 

M. Audiganne turns his attention chiefly to the rural popula- 
tion t, and he devotes a book to the inquiry, How far have the 
country districts been modified during the last twenty or thirty 
years? and what is the moral state of those districts since the 
development of material progress has atlected them? These two 
questions are obviously of the very highest importance, because 
the social and political influence of the departments is already 
making itself felt ;* and the French people ought to know what 
counteracting element they can bring to bear against the mono- 
poly of power so unfairly usurped by the metropolis. M. Audi- 
ganne studies in succession several groups representing varied 
types of rural life. His first book is devoted to the consideration 
of agricultural districts ; in the second he examines certain places 
where endeavours have been made to establish industrial associa- 
tions whilst the several members of those associations are still 
occupied in agricultural pursuits; the third division of the volume 
is taken up by a survey of the populations living on the sea-coast. 
The investigations so carefully made by our author have led him 
to the conclusion that out of Paris, as well as within it, the 
geueral tendency is towards peace, industry, and a rational 
amount of liberty. 

Under the title Za Science et la Conscience§, M. Vacherot re- 
prints in a collected form several essays which have been already 
published in the Revwe des Deur Mondes. We sees that the 
ethical sciences are just now passing through a crisis of the most 
serious character; a crisis the distinctive feature of which is the 
opposition existing between the conclusions of physical science 
on the one hand, and history, psychology, ssthetics, ethics, and 
polities on the other. Our conscience teaches us that freedom is 
at the basis of our nature, whilst science would fain lead us as a 
final goal to a sort of fatalism which is the very destruction of 
freedom. The difficuity is a real one, and we must endeavour 
to solve it, according to M. Vacherot, not, as has too often been 
the case, by vague appeals to common sense, but by a sound 
criticism of the various scientific methods. Our author examines 
Mm succession the problems connected with physiology, experi- 
mental philosophy, history, and metaphysics; he takes up his 
Position at the standpoint of pure theism, and does his best to 

ow that the materialism of our own times, however plausible 
and harmonious it may appear, is the result of an incomplete 
study of the data which the history of man and society K See 

fore us. M. Vacherot’s objections to materialism are sometimes 
extremely sound, but he is far less successful when he attempts 


* DeVassociation de VOuvrier aux bénéfices du Patron, Par Julien Le 
usseau. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 
t Influence des Idées économiques sur la Civilisation, Par M. Félix Rivet. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 
t La Morale dans les campagnes. Par A. Audiganne. Paris: Didier. 
§ a Science et la Conscience. Par E, Vacherot. Paris: Germer- 
ere, 


to pull down what he calls theological ethics; that is to say, 
ethics based upon a belief in a personal God. 

We are indebted to M. Plon for having published several inter- 
esting biographies of distinguished modern artists. The volumes 
devoted to the Spanish painter Goya, to Thorvaldsen and to Hippo- 
lyte Flandrin, have already been noticed by us; and now we must 
say a few words about a new octavo in which the genius of Ingres, 
his teaching and his opinions on art and art subjects, are carefully 
analysed and appreciated.* No one was better qualified perhaps 
than Viscount Henri Delaborde to deal with such a man, and we 
congratulate M. Plon on having added this fresh instalment to- 
his gallery of biographical sketches. The Life of Flandrin was 
interesting, as the record of a painter thoroughly devoted to his. 
art, loving it intensely and regarding it as a serious element in 
the moral and religious progress of a nation. Ingres appears as a 
dictator, speaking in somewhat absolute a manner, laying down. 
the law, and too opinionative to be very popular. The author has. 
been fortunate in being allowed to consult a variety of papers of 
every kind preserved by Madame Ingres—letters, notes, memo- 
randa, &c. All these have been turned to the best possible use. 
The volume is divided into four parts, comprising, 1, a biographical. 
memoir of the painter; 2, extracts from his journals and notes;. 
3, an excellent catalogue of his works, with occasional comments ; 
4, a selection from his correspondence. A beautiful portrait engraved. 
by M. Morse, and a facsimile of Ingres’ handwriting, have likewise 
been added. 

Philippe de Rémi, lord of Beaumanoirt, is one of the best~ 
known French lawyers who flourished during the thirteenth. 
century ; his treatise Des Coutumes du Beauvaisis has long beer. 
considered a masterpiece of its kind, and a treasure of most 
valuable information on medieval legislation. Unfortunately 
very little was, until quite recently, known about his life, and bio-- 
graphical details concerning him were so scarce and so untrust- 
worthy that not even the date of his death had been satisfactorily 
ascertained. We must therefore thank M. Henri Bordier for the 
monograph with which he has presented us on the lord of Beau- 
manoir, especially as his researches have brought to light a fact 
hitherto unknown to historians—namely, that the learned com- 
= of the Coutumes du Beauvaisis was a poet as_ well asa legist. 

n a MS. volume belonging to the Paris Imperial Library may 

be seen, amongst other pieces, two medizval romances entitled Le: 
roman de la Manekine oud Le roman de Jean de Dammartin ; 
both described as being the work of a certain Philippe de Reim, 
whose biography has been written by the Abbé de la Rue, Mr. 
Thomas Wright, and the authors of the Histoire littératre de la 
France. Now it is rather singular that this Philippe de Reim, 
this Anglo-Norman poet as he is called, was none else than 
Beaumanoir himself; a close inspection of the MS. in question 
wens the point most satisfactorily, and we find that all the 
ocalities described in the roman de Jean de Dammartin and the 
roman dela Manekine belong to the district of Beauvaisis with 
which the illustrious legist could not but be extremely familiar. 
This identification alone would sufiice to make M. Henri Bordier's. 
monograph highly interesting; it is written with the care, the 
learning, and the thoroughness which distinguish all the author‘s. 
works, and contains a number of illustrative documents of great 
importance, especially a description of the earldom of Clermont- 
en-Beauvaisis, together with a good map, lithographic sketches of 
escutcheons, &c. The volume now before us is only the first of 
the work; the second, to which we shall look forward with inte-- 
rest, will contain an account of Philippe de Beaumanoir’s poetical 
writings. 

M. Joly, Professor of Literature at the Caen Faculté des Lettres, 
has done good service to the cause of medizyval lore in publishing 
an edition of Benoit de Sainte-More’s roman de Troie.~ He be- 
gins his preface by pointing out the threefold division of the old 
metrical romances, and by showing that, whilst the chansons de geste 
and the cycle of the Round Table have been edited and anno- 
tated, comparatively little notice has been taken of the numerous 
tales founded upon the traditions of classical antiquity. And yet 
these works, the roman de Troie in particular, deserve to be 
studied for any reasons. In the first place, it is worth knowing 
what idea medieval romanciers formed of classical antiquity, and 
it is interesting to watch in their compositions the early dawn of 
that reaction in favour of Greek literature which was destined 
at a later period to produce the Renaissance movement.’ But 
further, for want of correct information about Benoit de Sainte- 
More, several critics—such as Schéll, Heyne, and Diderich— 
have committed amusing blunders, whilst professing to discuss 
the imitators of Homer during the middle ages. After these 
preliminaries, M. Joly gives us the biography of the poet, 
together with a notice of his oher works; and he is thus natu- 
rally led to a comparison between Benoit and Robert Wace, 
both rhymesters having, as is well known, celebrated the high 
deeds of the Dukes of Normandy. The second division of M. 
Joly’s volume contains a description of the numerous MSS. of the 
roman de Troie; then comes a summary of the Romance, and 
the text follows, elegantly printed in double columns. Notes, 
various readings, and a glossary terminate this handsome quarto, 


* Ingres; sa vie, ses travaux, sadoctrine, Par le vte. Henri Delaborde. 
Paris : Plon. 

+ Philippe de Rémi, sire de Beaumanoir, Par H. L. Bordier. Paris 
Didier. 

t Benoit de Suinte-More et le ronan de Troie. Par A, Joly. Paris: 
Franck 
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the history of early French literature. 

M. Edgar Quinet is so accustomed to give the reins to his 
imagination that a scientific work written by him will no doubt 
be looked upon with some amount of suspicion by naturalists and 
physicists.* His —_ in the present publication is to show 
the relations which natural science has with history, ethics, and 
literature; he aims at proving that a real solidarity exists 
between the various branches of human knowledge, and that, as 
the ideas expressed by Galileo and Newton were carried during 
the last century far beyond the limits of the circle within which 
they were originally confined, exactly the same method should 
now be applied to truths connected with zoology. M. Quinet’s 
views of natural philosophy are always sufficiently imaginative, 
but the original part of his work consists in the parallelism 
‘which he endeavours to establish between the laws of nature, 
such as he understands them, and the various problems of philo- 
logy, literary criticism, &c. He says, for instance, that every 
species, before developing itself in the world, has a kind of fore- 
runner, whose business it is to announce the coming family of 
animals, and to prepare the way for it. Thus the hipparion is 
the precursor of the horse, the amphicym of the dog, the dino- 
therium of the elephant. In like manner, if we consider the 
sphere of political history, we find, he tells us, characters which 
pe at first sight in a state of isolation, but end by clearing 
the way for a distinct group of men. Thus John the Baptist 
‘was the precursor of the Christians, John Huss of the Protes- 
tants, Jean-Jacques Rousseau of the Revolutionists. For the 
same reason we might affirm @ priort that the opinion of Vico 
and Wolf as to Homer was false; the author of the Iliad could 
not be a collective personage. This curious parallelism will give 
an idea of the wey adopted by M. Quinet in the two volumes he 
has just published. 

There is no doubt that the word “ instinct” is one respecting 
which the greatest ambiguity prevails. The quality generally 
known under that name belongs to the animal creation, exclusive 
of man; and a simple glance suffices to show that between 
our actions and those of other animals there exists a very marked 
contrast. On the other hand, we cannot help noticing in human 
life, more particularly in childhood, certain moments when the 
distinctive characteristics of man’s nature seem to be in a 
manner replaced by mere instincts, and thus analogy has led 
some observers to give the name of instinct to the natural in- 
clinations of sensibility. Arguing still from the same hypo- 
thesis, men are often disposed to believe that the instinct of this 
or that animal is accompanied by a certain amount of science, 
and that, for instance, the migrations of birds take place only in 
consequence of a kind of prevision of atmospheric changes. ‘This 
confusion between instinct and intelligence is countenanced by 
those philosophers who would suppress psychology altogether, and 
reduce man to a mere assemblage of organs a little more per- 
fect than those of his fellow-animals. It is necessary therefore 
that we should study attentively the question of instinct, and that 
we should determine, as exactly as possible, what we really mean 
by the word. Such is the object aimed at in M. Joly’s very inter- 
esting volume. The first part of the book is devoted to a con- 
sideration of instinct studied in its relations to the senses, the 
nervous system, the — of life, the imagination, &c.; the 
second, which is taken up by a view of man’s twofold nature, 
shows how our intelligence differs from instinct, and how our 
position as moral and responsible beings excludes all possibility of 
a faculty or power springing solely from the senses. Instinct and 
intelligence are, in the author’s view, two principles of action cor- 
responding respectively to two orders of animated beings between 
which a chasm exists which cannot be bridged over; itis impossible 
to prove that man is merely an expansion,a development of the 
animals below him, and therefore it is equally impossible to prove 
that intelligence is a mere development of instinct. ‘Thus M. Joly’s 
work is written in direct opposition to what we may call Darwinism, 
and whatever view may be taken of the author’s conclusions, his 
arguments cannot fail to interest both naturalists and meta- 
physicians, 

When a novelist takes up as his theme the necessity of 
divorce {, and aims at showing that the indissolubility of the 
marriage-tie is a piece of immorality, we can easily imagine what 
will be the character of his book. M. Gagnier represents the pic- 
tures contained in Les Forcats du mariage as derived from the 
observation of 0+ facts; let us hope that he has painted 
only exceptions. It is curious to see a writer of fiction sketching 
repulsive scenes for the sake of principle, and preaching morality 
by F era himself at the standpoint of vice. 

’ Pierre qu roule and Le beau Laurence § are really two episodes 
of one and the same tale; we are introduced to a company of 
strolling players with whom Laurence casts in his lot for the sake 
of the beaux yeux of one of the actresses. Those amongst our 
readers who are acquainted with M. Théophile Gautier’s Capitaine 
Fracasse and with Scarron’s admirable Roman comique will 
recognise in George Sand’s new tales fresh delineations from the 
same kind of life, together with reminiscences of the gifted 
author’s earlier productions. The plot of La derniére Aldini, if 


* La Création, Par Edgar Quinet. Paris: Lacroix & Cie, 


+ L’ Instinct ; ses rapports avec la vie et avec Vintelligence. Par Henri Joly. 


Les Forcats du mariage. Par M. L. Gagnier. "Paris: Lacroix, * 
§ Pierre quiroule. Le beau Laurence. Par George Sand. Paris: Lévy. 
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which we welcome most cordially as an exzellent contribution to 


we remember rightly, turned upon the passion of a lady of hi 
birth for an actor, and thirty years ago it was very much the 
fashion for French novelists to represent opera-singers as predeg. 
tined to marry duchesses. The description of the theatrical com. 
pany is extremely good, and the incidents of the story are managed 
with George Sand’s usual skill. After a number of episodes mor 
or less complicated, the dénoue ment takes place to the entire satis. 
faction of all the parties concerned; and at the end, the whole 
troupe meets for the last time around a supper-table, to sing a kind 
of explicit feliciter in honour of the happy lovers. 

Before concluding we may mention a reprint of Charles Baude. 
laire’s Poémes en prose *—a series of stories, sketches, reflections 
generally of a painful character, but powerfully written, and re. 
minding us of Pagar Poe, whose works Baudelaire has translated 
into French. The same volume contains also, under the title of 
Les Paradis artificiels, a description of the intoxicating effects of 
haschisch, wine, and opium, with long extracts from ‘Thomas de 
Quincey’s well-known Confessions. 


* Petits Pocmes en prose. Les Paradis artificiels, Par Charles Baudelaire, 
Paris : Lévy. 
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The ELEVENTIL SESSION of the INSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS Address, in the first instance, by letter, S. G., care of Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., 15 Waterloo 

will take place on Wednesday, ‘Phursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of | Place, London. 

mane Wednesday” will be held in the Lecture Theatre. at the SOUTH 


1; the Meetings on the other three days, at the Hall of the 
SOCIETY of ARTS, John’ Street, Adelphi, London; Morning Meetings at Twelve, and BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — — Every endeavour is 
Evening Meetings on Thursday and Friday at Seven. made to render this Hotel equal to its ramoderate Contract Spacious Coffee Room for 
Papers on the Principles of Naval Construction, on Practical Ship-building, on Steam Navi- | Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate > by the Week.—Com- 
— oe ovipenant and Management of Ships for Merchandise and for War, will be read | munications to * ‘The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, L’ 
at these Meetil 
- - located the Sea, and very enjoyable in Early Spring.— 


MALVERN COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM will commence a ae 
on ‘Wednentay, May 4. SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 
E ASTBOURNE COLLE G E. oe Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
Established 1867. 

President. .— Messrs. DANZIGER FRENCH, 

His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G... Chancellor of the University of | I Street, Cavendish Sauare, London : 
abridge, all IMPRDIMEN of SPEECH, whether due to or 
ose Master. ‘Age or Sex. No Mechanical appliances used. The highest Referenges and Testimonials can 

The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford} Ye “had on application.—No Fee unless benetit derived. 

The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, May 5. QVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, the College, Eastbourne. Cargo tte STEAM IM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 

ASTBOURNE COLLEG E. FRoM SOUTHAMPTON. FRoM MARSEILLES. 

(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) GIBRALTAR eeetes ie Saturday, at 2p.m, i 


The MILITARY and CIVIL DEPARTMENT of this College, in addition to prepara’ 


for those «Services, furnishes the means of a sound General Education to BOYS not SS ~ Every aan _ a.m. 
ersities. 


for the 
F. T. GARRARD, Secretary. _ ” ” 
REDLAND COLLEGE, near Bristol.- —— Visitor, The Right Seturday, April 2.2 pan. Sunday. April 10,7 a.m 
hop ANDERSON. 7 Rev. T. MAIRE STRACHAN, B.A. Oxford. |! rnate 
Select number of the SONS of GENT EN. Healthily situated in the Saturday thereafter Sunday thereafter. 


neighbourhood ood of Cotham, Clifton, and Durdham Downs.—Terms, 100 Guineas per annum. 


PARK COLLEGE, 115 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde |, | 


April 16, 2 p.m. Sunday, April 24, 72.m. 
{ 


The JUNIOR TERM begins April 1. $ ae i And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation noua Steamers, 
‘The SENIOR TERM begins April 29.” \ Firat Cas £45 Seomd 
Prospectuses, containing Terms and Names of Professors, may be had on application. 
exclusive of transit through Egyp poor Retnetion wi will be ‘made in the Rates from. 
ROYSSE’ S GRAMMAR SCHOOL,, ABINGDON, | Bombay to Europe. 
ann apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 
The Master of Pembroke College, Oxford. Be, Bo 
ii 
The Mayor of Abingion. ” UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 
ae Mager IMMIGRATION of acquired on easy Terms. Assisted and Free 
Recorder of 4 Passages. Information on 
The The Master of Christ’s Hospital, Abingdon. —— - JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
for ection of BOAR DENS on ofthe above Scheel will be epen Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 
The School will be conducted by the Rev. E. ku MMERS, M.A., the Head- Master, assisted 
ti Rev. E. T. H. Master and a Staffof Assistant-Masters. The School | HE “ OXFORD. MOURNING NOTE PAPER and ENV E- 
ildings overlook the Recreation Ground at Abingdon, and have been recently erected by the LOPES are © prepared i in the three usual widths of BLACK BORDERED STATIONERY. a 
jrustees, with all modern conveniences adapted to a large School. Although malate intended put instead of the edge being bordered, the Pattern of the “ Oxford ” Frame is adopted as the 
ur the I of Abingdon and its liate Neighbourhood, Abingdon School offers design, which prortnes an elegant and pleasing Border. Sola by all Stationers. uumples for- 


rag Advantages to those who may come from a greater distance. There are FiveScholarships warded b the Manufacturers, TERRY, STONEMAN, & Co., Hatton Garden, Holborn Circus, 
tS cach at Pembroke College, an, mn to all Boys who have been Two Years at the J ondon, 
wae and tenable for Five Years. he Education which it is proposed to introduce there 


ig ted to the exigencies of the pk day as well as to preparation for an Academical | p ATENT ED IM PROVEMENT in WATCHES.—E. DENT, 


is Head-Master was a Scholar of Trinity Coll Cambrid; din the First Class in the ' dand 34 Royal Excha: London, invite especial attention to a NEW 
lege, idge, and in the Fi ass in the Strand an x 

as Assistant-Master at | PE iNT which they tly iutroduced for HALF. CHRONOMETER 
or Ti ; Rev. MME the carelessness of the Wearer might occasion, an same time protec: ie weaker 

farther Particulars, apply to the 80) ins, Sched. portions of the Movement from injury. It is particu who 
READING, BERKS. ride and Officers in the Army. The extra Cost. which “ involves is £2 2s.; and it can generally 

’ be adapted to to Lever Watches at the cost of about £3 10s. 


TRON WINE BINS. —FARROW & JACKSON, Wine and 


Rip and co-operation of ae i ister (Mrs. H. F. FARBROTHER), continues to receive Spirit M of Iron Wine Bins, Bar Fittings for Spirit 

Ls, from old. e Liouse and comfortable, and stands high. _ Terms Seali ax, every uired for Wine, from the Press to crush the 

lsewh rate. Mrs. FA attire Teccives ee CHI DREN whose Parents are abroad in India or Grapes to the nting Machine for the Tal ile. —18 Great Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, and 
here. References to the R ev. the Lord. Bichon of Winchester ; the Earl of seenore 58 Mansell Street, London ; and 23 Rue du Pont Neuf (between Rue de Ri d Rue 


ord Castle, Salisbury ; the fart N Nelson, Trafalgar, Salisbury : Sir C. Russell, Bart.. V-C.. > lh Wine Bins—Open, 12s. ; Locking up, 27s. per 100 Bottles. 
eld, Reading; Rev. Nasi Collese Bt. Honoré), Paris. French Win ‘Ope ig Up. 


Parey-Cu ~Cust, Rural Dean, aid V ‘View of rey, He Reading ; G. W. King, Fea. 41 ENMAN’ Ss GREEK WINES, 20 Piceadill .— Pam hlet 
Brighton, and many ev, W. Mout D Priced Lt fine on sopllestion, Came of ond Six; White a1 lis. 
463 
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The Saturday Review. [April 2, 1870, 


Tm I ‘HE COLONIAL CLUB, 43 Grafton Street, Bond Street. 

This Club is Proprietary, therefore ae Member is subject to any liability or responsibility 

whatever. It is founded for Noblemen and Gentlemen who are or have been residents in the 
Colonies, or who are directly interested in the — of the British Colonial Empire: 

Premises are situated, and contain rooms adapted and furnished to suit 

ub, The internal arrangements will be controlled by a 

Committee of Members, —_ no expense will be spared to place the entire ménage on a par with 

those of the leading West-e 


The Club will be Open tor rthe use of Members during the present Month. 
The Entrance Fee tor the first Three Hundred Members wil! be Five Guineas ; beyond that 
number Ten Guineas each. The Annual Subscription will be Five Guineas. 
Committee. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Esq., Agent-General for Queensland. 
JAMES DOW, Esq. (Messrs. Glover, Dow, & Co.), Shanghai. 
Captain CHARLES GOODWIN, late 8ist Regiment. 
Sir GEORGE GREY, K.C.B., late Governor of New Zealand. 
H. H. HARRISON, Esq., late of Nagasaki. 
E. Z. HOLME, Esq. (Messrs. Holme, Ringer, & Co.), Japan. 
Sir MURRAY HOWELL-MURRAY, Bart., late of Malta. 
Lieut. W. LYND MARTIN, R.N., late of the West Indies. 
FREDERIC MOORE, Esq., late of South Australia. 
J. DENNISTOUN WOOD, Esq., late Attorney-General of Victoria. 
Bankers—THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, St. James's Branch, 
Waterloo Place. 


Solicitor~THOMAS DURANT, Esq.. 5 Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street. 
Forms of Application and every information may be obtained from the Skcrerary, at the 
Club-hor Ouse, 
—The STA‘ TIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 
UE and SPECIMENS of MO RAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY. post 


iree._BRIM TISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


JRRODRIGUES' MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


ADDRESSES Designed, a Stecl Die » 
RUSTIC, and MONOGR AMS my for any 
combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and 


in the Sty le of Art. 
ARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, anid 100 09 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
i ALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 


_At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


OSEPL GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


PRESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, , Despatch — 


Boxes, Tourists’ Wr.ting Cases, Jewel Cases, Writing Desks, Parisien Productions, 
Library Sets in Medieval and Leather, Albums, Case tine Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Table 
Knives, the Magic Razor Strop and Paste.-At MECIIT'S, 112 Regent Street, W. Illustrated 
Catalogues post tree. Established Is27. N. B.—Mr. _ “attends personally daily, assisted by 

is Son. 


& WEBB'S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 


completely fitted for Home and Foreign Use, 


OAK, IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 
First size, £5 5s.; Second, £3 @s.; Third, £11 1s.; Fourth, £16 lés.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £16. 
Tilustrated Catalogues post free. 
71 and 72 CORNUIL 1, and | 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET. 


M: APPIN & WEBB'S ELECTRO - SILVER PLATE, 


Quality guaranteed, 


(AN be SEEN in COURSE of MANUFACTURE at ‘the 


VINSLEY STREET WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS. SHEFFIELD. 
S MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 
Patents Nos. 1121 and 3041. 
ch Mattress bears the Makers’ Label. 


To be obtained (price from 25s.) of Agents threnghewt the Country whose Names will be 
ven by the Makers, 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY, 
__ 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS, LONDON, E.C. 
WHEE! ‘ELER’S SUPERIOR GRASS SEEDS for PER- 


ENT PASTURE of the finest Quality are fully described = priced in 


WHEELERS ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON GRASSES, which may be had gratis and | 


post free. 
J. C. WHEELER & SON, 
SEED GROWERS, 
GLOUCESTER, ann 59 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


TENT 

N LAYING DOWN LAND to PERMANENT PASTURE. 
“For getting up the subject of Grasses we cannot conceive a handier book than Miss 

Plues’s, which is furnished with ample and accurate illustrations ; while for putting her data 

to the I sorgen and testing the value of hints and sugzestions, it a be well to make ae juaintance 

with that really scientific brochure, Messrs. W heeler’s [lustrated Book on Grasse 

Satur ria y Review. 


A Copy will be forwarded free on application to 


J. C. WHEELER & SON, 
GRASS-SEED MERCHANTS, 
GLOUCESTER, anp 59 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C 


LAWNS. 


| 


rps SEASON is COMMENCING, and all who desire a close | 


Velve *t Grass should use the Invention of the pissy THE * ARCIIMEDEAN” LAWN 
MOWER, which, says the Gardener's Chronicle, “has been tried in the Gardens of the Royal 
Hortic oor Society at Chiswick during the past Season, and is reported as the quickest, nivst 
simple, and most efficient Lawn Mower ever used, and such is our opinion.” 


JOHN G. ROLLINS, 
AMERICAN MERCHANT, OLD SWAN WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 


LAWNS. 


oO KEE P the GR ASS in good clean condition, the American 
“ ARCHIMEDEAN” MOWER is thet simplest and best Machine. The Field says,“ We 
were not, however, until now aware they (the Americans) possessed a Lawn Mower which is far 
superior to any of ours.” 
JOHN G. ROLLINS, 
__ OLD SWAN _WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE, § § 


ARC ?CHIMEDEAN ” LAWN MOWER. wonderful 


achine can be seen in operation in our leading Public Gardens, and at the Wholesale 
Agent fon = United Kingdom, 


JOHN G. ROLLINS, 
AMERICAN MERCHANT, OLD SWAN WHARP, LONDON BRIDGE, 8.E. 
OULE’S PATENT EARTH SYSTEM.— The NEW 


COTTAGE APPARATUS; the Apparatus for Houses up and down Stairs; Commodes 


cready for use.—Plans tor Fixing, Prospectuses, with Prices, and every information may be had at 


No. 29 Bedfurd Street, Covent Garden. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, NOT DISE ASE, SHOULD 

END OUR _DAYS.—PAMPHLET on "tne PORTABLE TU RKISH VAPOUR and 
HOT-AIN BATH, Four Stamps. Vide Leader,“ Daily ‘Telegraph,’ February 7. 
Sole Agent—T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street, Bond Street, W. 


“UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP.—(Registered.) 
This beautiful Soap is made in Six varieties_W oe and Brown Windsor, Honey and 
Glycerine, &e.— cach Tablet having a distinetive Tint and Perfume, the whole forming a 
combination are ylour, form, and tragrance entirely unique. Price 2d. per Tablet. Sce the 
Nuiwe ow ench. Wholesale of 

J.C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MANSII, LAMBETH, S.E, 


"THE AGRA BANE, Limited. — Established in 1839 
PITAL, £1,000,000. 
TIEAD LANE, LOMLARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Sh 
Hong Kong. hanghai, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms cotemeny with L 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, =m Banker, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
5 per cent. per ann., to 12 Notice of Withdrawal. 
t4 ditto ditt 
At 3 ditto dit tto 3 


ait dit 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, PR of which may by 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free ¢ 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securitics, in East India Stock sng 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, 
transacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chair rman, 


(CLERIC CAL, MEDICAL, “and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Annual Income, steadily £227,000 
Assurance Fund, safely invested ......... £1,649,000 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The NINTIM BONUS will be declared in January 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in fore 
on June 30, 1871, will participate. Assturances effected befure June 30, 1870, will participate oq 
two Premiums, and thus receive 2 whole Year's additional Share of Profits over la 
Policies. 


Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every information, can be obtained from any of tly 


Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, and Secretary, 
13 St. ‘James’ 8 ‘Square, ondon, Ss. Ww. 


TMPERIAL LIFE INSU TRANCE COMPANY, 
OFrFicE—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Brancu Orrick—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2.750,000 ; and in respect of 
only £656 per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities amount to £972,621. 

or the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance cifected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW "BADEN, Actuary and Manager, 
[VPeni AL FIRE INSURANCE COMPA ANY, 

1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803, 
CAPITAL, £1.660,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire can be efiected with this Company on every description of Property, 
moderate rates of premium. 

— falling due at Lady Day should be renewed before April 9, or the same will becom: 
void, 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully trom loss by Fire, wnich can now be done at ane 
annual cost of from Is. 6d. per cent. upwards. 

Septennial Policies charged only Six Nhcoadad Premium. 

Prompt and liberal Settlement of Clai 

The usual Commission allowed on and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES WOLLAND, Superintendent, 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
ons Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutul 
yste 
Larze Returns made to Members in each Department 
‘The whole of the Protits are divided annually y amongst the Members of Five years’ standing 
and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 
The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year on Life Policies is 
60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Scries 
he rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at ie bd. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and character. 


December 31, 1869. 


Claims paid on Life Policies to this date.. £516,106 

Returned in Abatement of Premiums ditt 600,77 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund eee 


309,35 


Present Value of Life Premiums. 

LIABILITI 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3, 47) 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£9,095 per annum). voce 65,595 


Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be had on application to tie 
Seerctary. 


Roek LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806, 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Directors. 


G.P. Bidder, Esq. ae a G. St. P. Lawrence, 
J. G. Dodson, Esq., M.P. KC S.1., 

Freeman, Esq. C.T. La 

G, A. Fuller, Esq. J.D. 

J. Goddard, Esq. C. Rivaz, Esq. 

R. Hudson, F.R.S. W. B. Towse. Esq. 

Jd. Ke elk, E “Tritton, Esq. 

8. . H. Twining, Esq. 


isa. 

The ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has been established upw ards of Half 

a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING 
invested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities : 

vi on August 20, 

Assured —inclusive of Bont 


£3,172,504 15 8 
5,380,750 211 


That is less ie one-half the Fund invested. 
Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies ............6+ 2,895,059 19 9 


Amount of Profits divided for the Seven Years ending doth 
August, 532,369 7 8 
Annual Income. 34367 4 3 
Total Claims paid—ine usive of Bonus Additions ........ © 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every inturmation, to be obtained on application. 
JOUN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
Il. W. PORTER, Sub- Actuary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


CAPITALISTS, SUARENOLDERS. INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 


will find the above Investment a safe, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stoc vk and Share Brokers, 33 3 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 18 


TT" 7 
B" XDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE.—W ILLIAM 
BURTON'S Stock on Show of Iron and Brass Bodstentis and Children's Cots cured 

unrivalled, either for extent oF moderateness of prices. He also supplies Bedding manus 
on the premises, and Bed-hang of guaranteed quality. Patent Lron Bedsteat Bed foese 
with dovetail joints and patent sac g. from ts, each. Ornamental Iron and Brass Be Fancy 
in great variety, from 28s, to £30. Complete Suites of Bed- room Furniture in Mahogany torys 
Woods, Polished and Js apanned Deal, always on show. These are made at the Mant wet 
every article is guaranteed. China Tvilet Ware in great variety, 
4s. the Set of Five Pieces. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to TI.R.H. if 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE containing upwards of 700 Illustrations © 
rivalled Stock, with List of or and Plans of the 20 large Show-rooms, Pwcdagg- a 
29 Oxtord Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street: 4, 5 and 6 Perry's dace broods 
1 Newman Yard. With the present Tt AILWAY FACILITIE the cost of de WELTON will 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8. LU 
always, when desired, undertake delivery at a ‘small fixed rate. 64 


= 
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The Saturday Review. 


(\HARLES WATSON 
C CORNHILL SHERRY as their speciality, pure, elegant, and recherché, and 
worthy of of a place on any Gentleman’s Table. 


7\ORNHILL SHERRY. Elegant, Pale, and Dry. 
C 30s. per Dozen. Carriage paid. ‘Terms, Cash. a 
AHARLES WATSON & CO, 30 CORNHILL 
C (opposite Royal Exchange). 
7AORNHILL SHERRY. Rich Gold. 30s. per Dozen. 
C Carriage paid. Terms, Cash. 

AHARLES WATSON & CO, 30 CORNHILL 
CO (opposite Royal Exchange), 


DEQUEST the favour of a Visit to their old-established Cellars, 
R 30 Cornhill, containing a large Stock of the finest OLD WINES of every 
country, some curious and rare, to please the most critical Connoisseurs. 

A fully descriptive Price List sent free. 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. per Dozen, 

£7 4s. per Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter-Cask. Rail paid to ae Station in England. 

This Wine will be found of superior quality, is soft one old, and, though he's flavoured, entirely 
free from heat or the slightest approach to acidit ity.—THOMA UNN & SONS, Wine, Spirii, 


and Liqueur Merchants, 44 Lamb's Conduit Street, we Priced st on application.— 
Established 1801. 
DURE S. —T. 0. LAZENBY, 


123. 


( aire) . eee 
{Sound full Bordeaux)... 


E LAZENBY SON’S PICKLES, SAU CES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Biomtietves of the ealetiontadl Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Co ndiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public.— 
90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8 -E. 


& CO. invite attention to the | 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this | 


ted Sauce are pestiguiosty requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by | 


celebrat 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ L/izabeth Lazenby.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


being above the Gold Medal. yy to the British. French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, ' 


Dutch, and other bo agra rong One Pint of fine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 2)d. Most con- 
venient and econom Stock. 


BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS complete i in Seven Numbers 
OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s. each. 
46. SONATAS, Op. 2, Nos. 1, 2,3; Op. 7. 
47. SONATAS, Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2,3; Op. 13; Op. 14, Nos. 1 and 2. 
48, SONATAS, Op. 22; Op. 25; Op. 27, No. 1 (Moonlight); Op. 27, No. 2. 
49. SONATAS, Op. 28 (Pastorale); Op. 31, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
50. SONATAS, Op. 49, Nos, 1 and 2; Op. 53; Op. 54 (Apassionata); Op. 57. 
51, SONATAS, Op. 78; Op. 79 (Caractéristique); Op. 81; Op. 90; Op. 101. 
52, SONATAS, Op. 106; Op. 109; Op. 110; Op. 111. 
Complete in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


MMOZART'S SONATAS complete in Five Numbers of 

BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. ls. each. 

129, SONATAS, Nos. 1 (Fantasia and Sonata), 2, 3. 

130. SONATAS, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

131. SONATAS, Nos. 8, 9, 10,11. 

132. SONATAS, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15. 

133. SONATAS, Nos, 16, 17, 18, 19. 

Complete in 1 vol. 5s. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


QCHUBERT’S “SONATAS complete in Four Numbers of 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s. each. 
134. SONATAS, No. 1 (Op. 42), No. 2 (Op. 53). 
135, SONATAS, No. 3 (Op. 120), No. 4 (Op. 122), No. 5 (Op. 143). 
136. SONATAS, No. 6 (Op. 147), No. 7 (Op. 164), No. 8. 
137. SONATAS, Nos. 9 and 10, 
Complete in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
Boosry & Co., Holles Street. 


QHILLING BOOKS of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
in BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. Post free, each Is. 2d. 

46 to 52. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, complete. 

129 to 133. MOZART’S SONATAS, complete. 

131 to 137. SCILUBERT’S SONATAS, complete. 

113. ROBERT SCILUMANN’S ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG. 

100. ROBERT SCHUMANN’S SCENES OF CHILDHOOD (complete), and Nin= 
other Short Pieces, 

117. CIIOPIN’S VALSES, complete. 

1M, BEETHOVEN'S FORTY-FIVE WALTZES. 

233. TEN OVERTURES, by Mozart, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, ROSSINI, and AUBER. 

9. FRANZ SCIIUBERT’S FOUR IMPROMPTUS and SIX MOMENS MUSI- 
CAUX, all complete. 

8. MENDELSSOIIN’S EIGHT SHORT PIECES, including “The Rivulet,” Two 
Musical Sketches, Andante and Rondo, ec. 

33, 31, 35. S SIX BOOKS OF SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, 
complete 

7. SSOHN’S MUSIC TO A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 
complete. 


CAUTION, sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron LIEBIG, whose Si 
ison avery genuine Jar. 
k for Liebig Company's Extract,” and not for Liebig' 8 ‘Extract of Mea! Meat. 


[XHERITED WEAKNESS and DEBILITY.—This Subject | 


is popalariy treated in HYPOGASTRIA, a new Work by Mr. Harry Lonp, M.R.C.S.E., | 


free, 2s. 6d. Contents—W' eakness, Stammering, Spinal Debility, 


Electri 
&c., Surgeon cI &e.—To be obtained at 


and Irritation, Loss 

31 Sac Sackville Street, Piecadilly, Ww. 

LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—“A Gentleman 
troubled for a long time Cough tried one Box of Dr. Locovk's 

bed and was entirely Cured by t! oa rom Mr. Soars, 67 Goose Gate, Noitingham. 
y all Medicine Vendors, at ls. 1 ue Senate 


APERIENT FAMILY PILLS. 


Prepared by qualified | ben ng ee MEN, and so extensively used for more than SIXTY 
YEARS, that th i to for their Medical efficacy. 

These Pills should be ota “ all cases of disordered health, and as they contain no Mereu 
oe, they in no way interfere with ordinary Habits and Avocations, and their operation 

by an accession of ‘one and Vigour throughout the System. 

aan find them very beneficial both before and after Confinement. 

Prepared by Messrs. HUNT, Bath, and sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1}d. a Box, and 2s. 9d., 
Fhich contains Three Boxes. 


rhea, Nervous E 


BOOKS, &c. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE 


Nearly all the newly ertised in this day's “ Saturday Review" are 
in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 

ases, and an ainple supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
Spear. First-class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses, postage tree, on application. 


M* SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for APRIL, New Edition now ready. The Collection 
of Books on Sale includes more than Two Lecergiaho' Thousand Volumes of Surplus Copies 
¢f popular Books of the Past and Present Si and Twenty Thousand Volumes of Standard 
Works, in ornamental bindings, | well adapted for W edding and Birthday Presents and L Prizes. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 

in Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

vith the | by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER IBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) trom all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
_ Mudie’ s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any pron according to ‘the supply senna, All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

#:* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries 
07 Re; Street, near the Poly technic. 


50,000 VOLUMES of STANDARD and 
WORKS inust be SOLD, at any Sacrifice, in consequence of the TRANSFER 
of the puss of the LIBRARY COMPANY.—Apply for Catalogue, just 


GHILLING BOOKS of MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
in BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. Post free, each Is. 2d. 
120. THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING. Six Pieces. 
122. THALBERG'’S HOME, SWEET HOME ; LAST ROSE; and LILLIE DALE. 
87, LEYBACH'S SIX, MOST CELEBRATED FANTASIAS, including “ Puritani,” 


“ Sonnambula,” 
85. STEPHEN HELL ER’ 3 PROMENADES D'UN SOLITAIRE, complete. 
80. STEPHEN IELLER’S TWELVE SHORT PIECES for Pianoforte. 
140. a ee TWENTY-FOUR STUDIES OF EXPRESSION 
81. KUHE’S EIGHT FANTASIAS. 


79. TEN DRAWING-ROOM veeres. including “ The Shepherd's Song,” “ Perles 
et Diamans,”’ Il Corricolo,” 


lil. ba ax? S EIGHT VOLKSLIEDER for Pianoforte, including “ The Broken 
ng,” “ Soldaten Lied,” * ‘True Love,” &e. 


Boosey’s SACRED MUSICAL CABINET. A Library 


for Voice, Pianoforte, Harmonium, and Organ. Each Number, 1s. ; post-free, 
each Is, 1d. 


1. TWENTY-FOUR SACRED SONGS by CLaRripe.. 

2. THE MESSIAII for Pianoforte Solo. 

3. THE CREATION for Pianoforte Solo. 

4. FIFTY VOLUNTARIES for Ifarmonium on Popular Sacred 
ubjects, 

5. TWENTY-FIVE FAVOURITE SACRED WORKS for Harmonium. 

6. WELY’S OFFERTORIES for Harmonium. 

7. WELY’S OFFERTORIES for Organ. 

8. ANDRE and HESSE’S VOLUNTARIES for Organ or Harmonium. 

9. TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY CHANTS. 

10. NEW ANTIIEMS by J. L. Barsby, and I. Smart. 

ll. TWELVE NEW SACRED SONGS. 

12. EIGHTEEN SHORT VOLUNTARIES for Organ without Pedals. 

18. TWELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND HYMNS. 

4. TWELVE GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER HYMNS. 

15. KENT’S ANTIIEMS, arranged for Harmonium. 

16. TWO HUNDRED PSALM AND HYMN TUNES without Words. 

17. THE CANTICLES of the CILURCH of ENGLAND. 

Is, SACRED FANTASIAS by Favarcen, Kune, BrinLey RICHARDS, 


19, ELLIOTT’S FIFTY VOLUNTARIES for Harmonium from the Works of the 
Great Maste rs. 


IRISH LAND BILL._SPEECH ON THE SECOND READING. 
&vo. revised with Notes, sewed, 6d. 


GPEECIL of the RIGHT HON, CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 


M.P., House of Commons, March 7. 


Tandon: Rorert Joun Busu, 32 Charing Cross. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
FUEL of the SUN. By W. Marrrev 


F.C.S., Author of “ Through Norway with a Knapsack,” &e. 

* An attempt to explain some of the greatest mysteries of the universe.” 
London : : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 

1, royal 4to. or tal cloth, 36s, 


ENGuisit COUNTRY HOUSES : “orty- five Views and 


Plans of recently erected Mansions, Priva’ 


Mr. Cuts, Burroy, Secretary, New Library Company, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 


BOOKS at AUCTION PRICES. 

the Old LIBRARY COMPANY must be cleared out.—For Catalogue apply to 
SECRETARY, 68 Welbeck Street, W. 


NEW CLEARANCE LIST.—BOOKS at AUCTION PRICES, 


TERMINATION of LEASE of KENTISIT TOWN SES. 


EW LIBRARY COMPANY, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish 
_ Square, London, w. em 
Just published, 4s. 6d. 


of IVAN the TERRIBLE: a Tragedy i in Five 


Acts. From the Russian of Count To.stTor. 


—The SURPLUS STOCK K of 
ne 


THE DEATH 


OTHER touses, Lodges, and Cottages; with the actual Cost a Practical ‘Treatise on 
Building. By WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect ford. 
blished, to Oxford | and London: JAMES PARKER & Co. 
aa ust published, 7s. 6d. 
« ALE LEXANDRA:” a Gift Book. The Paper for which has 
graved, Printed, Bound, 


been presented, and the Volume itself Contributed, Drawn 
and Published for the pete fit ofthe ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, Hornsey 
Rise, near Highgate, N. Edited by THOMAS ARCHER, 
by the leading Authors a Artists of the day. 
Publishers: J: AMES CLARKE & Co., 13 Fleet Street; JAMES Nisbet & Co., Berners Street. 


With Contributions and Illustrations 


“We anticipate that Ape judicious and novel design of such a serics will meet, as it deserves, 
with wide-spread and lasting favour.”—Saturday Review. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


“Nowhere else will the English reader find that shocking chapter in Russian history, w hich — 


‘came to an end by the death of Ivan the ‘Terrible, better told than in these pages.” prone 
. 
“Count Tolstoi has done his best to give upon the stage a faithful rendering of the ev ig pre- 
Folin anda accompanying Ivan’s death, and in this he has achieved considerable succes ut 
$s much more fur its historie merits chan for any others that the * Death of Ivan the ‘Terrible® 
erves to be favourably noticed.” —Saturday Review. 
Lonlon: F. B. Kirro, 5 Bishopszate Street Without, F.C. 


i 


by the Rev. W. Lucas Cotutns, M.A. 
This day is published, bound in cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Vol. III. HERODOTUS. By Georcr C. Swayne, M.A., late 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Volumes I. and IT. contain— 


J. HOMER: THE ILIAD. By the Eprror. 
Il. HOMER: THE ODYSSEY. By the Eprror. 
Vol. IV. will be published in May. 
WILLIAM Buack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 
465 
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[ April 2, 1870, 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


THE ARGUMENT for the INTELLECTUAL 


CHARACTER of the FIRST CAUSE as affected by RECENT INVESTI- 
GATIONS of PHYSICAL SCIENCE. Being the Burney Prize Essay for the 
Year By GzorGr Scort, Jun., B.A., F.S.A., 
of Jesus College. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, 12s, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC RECOLLECTIONS of 
GEORGE PRYME, Esq., M.A., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge, and M.P. for the 
Borough. Edited by his DAUGHTER. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, 6s. 


THE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACES: 


a Chronicle of the Contests on the Thames in which University Crews have 

borne a part, from A.D. 1829 to A.D. 1869. Compiled from the University 

Club Books, and other Contemporary and Authentic Records ; with Maps of 

the Racing Courses, Index of Names, and an Introduction on Rowing, and 

its Value as an Art and Recreation. By W. F. MACMICHAEL, B.A., of 

| ary me Cambridge; late Secretary of the Cambridge University 
ub, 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 


SERMONS 
PREACHED IN HEXHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. J. W. HOOPER. 


LONDON : J. NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 


Now ready, super-royal 1émo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


VICTORIA: 
THE BRITISH “EL DORADO ;” 
Or, Melbourne in 1869. 


SHOWING THE ADVANTAGES OF THAT COLONY AS A FIELD FOR 
EMIGRATION. 
By A COLONIST of Twenty Years’ Standing, and late Member of 
a Colonial Legislature. 


With 2 Coloured Views and a Map, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


This day, Is. 


TNDUSTRY for IRELAND: Founded on a System of 


County Organization and Local Superintendence. By RoBERT M. HERON, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple. 
London: W. SKEFFINGTON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
On April 4 will be published, 6s. 6d. 


6d. 
ARMONITES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Frépfric 
Bastiat. Part IT., eomprising Additions published posthumously, from Manuscripts 
left by the Author. Translated from the Third Edition of the French, with an Index to both 
Parts, by PATRICK JAMES STIRLUNG, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “* The Philosophy of Trade,” 
“ The Gold Discoveries, and their Probable Consequences,” &c. 


Also on Sale, Translated by Mr. STIRLING, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BASTIAT’S HARMONIES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Part I.; with a Notice of the Life and Writings of the Author. 

“ Bastiat speaks with the greatest force to the highest order of intellects ; at the same time he 
is almost the only political economist whose style is brilliant and fascinating, whilst his irre- 
sistible logic is relieved by sallies of wit and humour which make his Sophismes as amusing as 
a novel.” —RICGHARD COBDEN. 

Edinburgh: OLIVER & Boyp. 
Just published, cloth, lés. 
(THE TINEINA of SOUTHERN EUROPE. By UH. T. 
STALNTON, F.R.S., See. L.S. 
Also now ready, 
THE ELEVENTH VOLUME of the NATURAL HISTORY 
of the TINEINA. 12s. 6d 
London : Jonn VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
4to. fancy boards, 6s. 
LEECH’S ETCHINGS, comprising 51 of the best of 
this inimitable Artist's Sketches, with E 'y Letter-press. 
London: WILLIAM TRGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
THE SPANISH DRAMA, 
This day is published, Double Columns, 2s. 6d. 
HE TWO LOVERS of HEAVEN. From the Spanish of 
CaLperon. By Denis Florence MacCartity. With a Prefatory_ Note on the 
Allusions to Calderon’s “ Autos Sacramentales,” in a Lecture by Sir F. H. Doyue, Bart., 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, founded on the Author's Translation of some of these 4 utos. 
London : Joun CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 
This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


TPHE JEWS; their Past, Present, and Future: being a History 
of God’s Ancient People in all Ages; with the Origin of the Talmud, and the Numbers 
of Jews in all Countries of the World. By J. ALEXANDER. 


London: 8. W. PartripGe & Co., 9 Paternoster Row. 
Just ready, Second Edition, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Ready, 2 vols. 
(THE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By Joun Henry 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


J OHN 


Modern Life—Social, Political, and Professional. By Ceci Hay, M.A. 
Rover? HaRDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


CLUB and the DRAWING-ROOM : being Pictures of 
Neways, D.D. 


ats * Just published, No. I. with 36 Engravings, 6d. 

HE VILLA GARDENER. This new Monthly is intended 

for the Use of Ladies who tend their own Flowers, and for City Men and others who 

possess Gardens, but who do not Keep aregula, Gardener. It contains Practical Instructions 

of what has to be done during the Month in a.1 the departments of a Villa Garden, and the 
management of Plants in the Dwelling-House. 


London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Cos 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S NEW BOOKs. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By 


M. Atcorr. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TRUE to HERSELF. By the Author of 


“ Anne Judge, Spinster,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART-JOURNAL, 


Illustrated with Photographs printed in permanent Pigments, Publishey 
Monthly, in royal 4to. vs. 6d. No, II. now ready. 
Illustrations : 
Painting by Verschur, “‘ The Stirrup Cup.” 
Scene from Nature, ‘* Village Street in Switzerland.” 
Print in half-tone, ‘‘ Netley Abbey.” 
Phototype, ‘* The Muleteer’s Love.” 
The Second Edition of the First Number is ready for issue. In order tp 


prevent disappointment an i di pplication for Copies will be necessary, 


HEDGED IN. By Exizasern Stuart 


Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS and STORIES. By the late G. W. 


BosanQueEr. With an Introductory Chapter by Captain C. B. BRAcKENEuny, 
R.A. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By Ratrn Watpo 


EmMErson. 12mo, cloth, 2s.; or enamelled boards, 1s.6d. Forming the Eighth 
Volume of Low's Authorised Cheap Editions of American Books. 


RURAL and CITY LIFE; or, the Fortunes 


of the Stubble Family. By Oup BooMERanG, Author of “ Australian Capers” 
&e. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


KILMENY. By Brack, Author of 


“Tn Silk Attire.” 3 vols. 
* A decidedly ‘pens and poo love orm: natural as figures by Meissonier. The par 
carefully worked out, which will not readily sages in which they appear rest upon the 
be laid aside until finished.”’"— Daily News. mind like memories of pictures done by a 


master-hand.”’—.1 theneewn, 
“ Mr. Black in this work has quite fulfilled 
the expectations raised by his previow 


“A story which will please, perplex, and 
interest the reader from the first chapter to 
the last...... The characters come beture the . 
reader, alone or in groups, as soit, clear, and stories.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONGLEAT. By Exteray Lake. 3 vols. 


“ As the story is told we tvel the strangeness painting —we never read a story that mor 
of its incidents gradually wear oti, until they abounds in life-like pictures—and from the 
assume an air of reality which convinces us sustained gravity of the style, notwithstand- 
the characters are creatures of tlesh and blood, ing the occasional humour which relieves it, 
and that their most trivial actions ave leading In no single instance has E 

up to consequences which cannot fail in the 

end to justify the author's design. ‘This im- 

pression results both trom the power of word- 


HITHERTO. By the Author of “The Gay- 


worthys.” 3 vols, 
boast a nobler rustic | 
re 


sketched a scene or recorded a conversation 
for the sake of effect, apart from her fiz 
purpose.”"—Graphic. 


episode of Annie's disgrace and the ‘ worryit 
ot her hideous bonnet. For anything eq 
good one is thrown back pos the rece 
tions of Maggie, in ‘The Mill on the Flos.” 
trated London Neus. 


WESTWARD HOE for AVALON in the 


NEW-FOUND-LAND, as @escribed by Captain Richarp 
Exmouth, Devon, 1622. Edited and Illustrated by T. Whitburn, 1870. Pos 
Svo. cloth antique, 5s. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
PUBLISHED DURING 1869; with an Index of Subjects referring at once 
to every Book that has been published during the Year on any given Subject. 
Svo. 5s. 


Hathaway, and never has 
a scene of ¢ love been described with 
more simple grace and quiet humour than the 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
1s8 FLEET STREET. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
PHYSIOLOGIC AL DIAGRAMS. By Professor MaRsHAatt, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. Nine Sheets, Life Size, Coloured, 12s. 6d. each; or on Canvas, Rolles 
and Varnished, each 21s. 
Just published, by the same Author, Second Edition, 2 vols. royal 4to. cloth, 2ls. 


A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY: its Structure 
and Functions. Illustrated by Nine Physiologieal Di taining 193 Coloured 


Figures, reduced from the large Work, designed tor the use of Schools and Young Mea 
destined for the Medical Profession, and for popular Instruction generally. 


BOTANICAL DIAGRAMS. By Professor Henstow. Com- 
ylete on Nine Sheets of Paper, measuring 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 7 inches; the whole 
highly Coloured atter the Original Drawings. Price of the Sei, £2; or, mounted on Canves 
with Rollers and Varnished, £3. 
London: ALFRED TARRANT, 11 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


Now ready, ls.; by post, Is. Id. 


ld 
T IE POLICY of the CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
1x66 and 1869 tested by the Principles of ETHICAL and POLITICAL SCIENCE. By 
SHELDON Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; Professor of Jurisprudence, Univ. Coll. London. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


"Just published, post free, 6d. 
the Only Certain and Rational Treatment yet 


Known. 
London : J. KEENE, 74 New Bond Street, W. 


This day, 6d.; by post, Seven Stamps, 
M EDICAL REFORM: the Present Crisis. 
GAMGEE, F.R.S. Edin. 
London: Jonn CnuncHitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


CANCER 


By Sampsox 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TRREGU LARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH : 8 
Series of Papers from “The Lancet” and ** British Journal of Dental Science. By 
HENRY SEWILL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital, &e. ¥ a 
“Irregularities of the tecth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the jaw, necrosis, an® 
indigestion from defective teeth, are the chief matters treated; and on each of them, more i 
cially upon the first, the principles that should guide practice are very elvarly enunciated. 
book cannot fail to be useful and weleome.”—Lancet. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Now published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. ns 

PILEPSY and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M.D., F.R.C.9. 

London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. a 

st published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases 
the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, 1s. past, Is. 

REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKEKY. y 

Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 

London: H, 219 Regent Street. 
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April 2, 


The Saturday Review. 


THE = EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 268, will be 
published on WEDNESDAY, April 13th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
jnsertion cae be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY NEXT, 


6th. 
April PT. LoneMANS and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE THE QU! ARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS 
Forthcoming Number of the Periodical must be forwarded to 
th and BILLS by the 6th instan 
Joun Murray, Street. 
No. LXXIII. (APRIL), 3s. 6d. 


Tis JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 
ed of the Medico-Psychological Association), Edited by HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


CONTENTS : 
W. H. BroapneNt, M.D.—The Structure of the Cerebral Hemisphere. 
J. S. CLousToN, M.D.—The Medical Treatment of Insanity. 
fF. E. AxsT1e, M.D.—On Certain Nervous Affections of Old Persons. 
w. , KESTEVEN, F.R.C.S,—Cases of Mental Imbecility 


M.D.—Cases of Mental Feebleness, associated with Pseudo-Muscular 


1 with “Duchenne's 


ype 
3. yt Sane, ™. .D.—Two Cases of the Atheroma of the Blood Vessels at the base of the 


Onstanal Notes of the Quarter: The New Chancery Visitor in Lunacy—The * Pall Mail 
jazette” on the Non-restraint System—Are Insane Persons Sick Persons ?—Legislation 
for Tachstnaes—Fublic Asylum Statisties—Reviews of Recent Books on Mental Seience— 
Dr. Sibbald’s Quarterly Reports on the Progress of Psychological Meilicine —Italian 


psychological Literature, by J. R. Gasquet, M.B.—Medico-Legal Cases : The Mordaunt 
Divoree ; Case of Manslaughter at the Lancaster *Asyium—Pay chological News, 


Jorrespondence, &c. 
(To be continued Quarterly.) | 
JonN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Now ready, with Eleven Lithographic Plates, 3s. | 
THE JOURNAL of the ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON for APRIL, 1870. 
London : TrtBNER & Co., Paternoster Row. 


MAGAZINE for 


APRIL 1870. 


No. DCLIV. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
Earl's Dene. Part VI. Cornelius O'Dowd : 
The Princesse des Ursins. The Tipperary Answer. 
John, I. On Some Rash Investments. 
Chatterton. Dull as Ditchwater. 
Blue Laws. A Protestant Relief Bill. 


Ou the Government Scheme of Army The State, the Poor, and the Country. 
Reform. Count Charles de Montalembert. 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. H 
Now ready, 1s. | 


THe CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. No. CXXIV. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 
CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 33, 39. 
SOUNDING THE GONG. 
THE BARBAROSSA LEGEND. By Karu Buryp. 
TWO LADIES—TWO IIOURS. 
AT ROME. By H. C. MeRivaLe, 
THE USES OF FOOLS, 
FOG-SIGNALS. 
AGAINST With an Tilustration. 
Chapter 20.—The Picnie on Bey-y-Gair. 
‘ast away in the Clouds. 
breaks his Rule and makes a Confidence. 
15 Waterloo Place. 


Hemprigge 
ELDER, & 


Now ready, 1s. 
Tie TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE APRIL, 
CONTENTS : 

1, THE RETURN OF SPRING. By JouHN SiikenAN, Author of “The 

Trish Whisky Drinker,” &e. 
2, THE LANDLORD OF “THE SUN.” By WitLLIAmM Gitberr. 

Cha) ter 1.—Introductory. 
2,.—Gideon Ha:court. 

3. A FIRST LOVE E 
4, ALEXANDER HERTZEN. 
4. THE BIRD OF PASSAGE, 

Silas,” &c. Chapters 1 to 9. 
§. ROME IN WINTER, 
%. A BIT OF TUSCAN LIFE_IN THE SEVENTEENTII CENTURY. 

By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
8 A RACE FOR A WIFE. By the Author of“ Breezie Langton.” Conclusion. 

RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


for 


By J. S. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle 


U d, 6d.; Stamped, 74. 
THE GRAPHIC for Saturday, April 2, will contain the 
following Engravings by eminent Artists: 


The Duke of Richmond. 
Athletic Sports at Oxford. 


From a Drawing by 
G.D. Leslie, 


The Trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte, “ Used up. 
Court at Tours. Dee rounds at W: indsor Great Park, 
on ht Home.” Australian Meat Depot. 
aes ic America.” The late Don Henri lade Bourbon. 
ew York Veils.” The late William Brough. 
“ Frog Town Rangers.” 


GRAPHIC AMERICA will Weekly. 
THE GRAPHIC is also p g Five Numbers, price 2s. 9d. 


blished in Part 
Part lil. ow ready. 
THE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, holding loose bes price 2s. 
e Office, 190 Strand, V 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
Conrents oF No. LXXIX., APRIL 2, 1870: 
LEADING ARTICLES. | Jerusalem. 
‘The Strength of our Na The Condition and Prospects of France. 


vy: 
‘The Posit: Indian Affairs. 
pias tenees. in the Land Bill. | ie New British Institution and the 


Bridgwater Bribery Case. — 
The Law of Ireland and 
Regimental Depdts. 
Lord Russell and the Education Bill, 


. 6d., can be obtained at 


Colonel Boxer and the War Office, 


e arriage Laws. EVIEW: 
Suffr. Earl Stanhope’s History, of England, 
nch and English Evidence. Hore Tennysoniane,’ 
ormon Difficulties, Kilmeny.” 


OccasionaL Notes. AFFAIRS. 
SuMMARY OF NEWS. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, 


THE PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
Single post Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session. 
ALFRED RICHARDSON, 36 Northumberland Street, Strand. 


BERKS LUNATIC ASYLUM.—THE BUILDER of this 

munications wi ne ntinen 

Villas—A.u ‘utographic of Archi , and other Papers. 4d.; or by post, 


PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW, 


This day, APRIL Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 
TNE IRISH LAND BILL OF 1870. By Wenry Dix Hutto. 
MICHAEL OBRENOVITCH, PRINCE OF SERVIA. By Humpury SANDWITH. 
VAUVENARGUES. By the Epiror. 
THE “ATTIS” OF CATULLUS. By Robinson ELLIS. 
A MARK IN TIME. By GeonGr MEREDITH. 
THE PRACTICAL LAWS OF DECORATIVE ART. By F. T. PALGRAVE. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. (Concluded.) By MARMION SAVAGE. 
THE IRISH LAND BILL. By W. O’Coyxxor Morris. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


| A NEW SERIES OF THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
BEGINS WITH THE APRIL NUMBER. 


CONTENTS OF 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
AND MAGAZINE OF THOUGHT, 
FOR APRIL (Monthly, 2s. 6d.) : 


LA CRAPTER a4 ACCIDENTS IN COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. 
AX M 
suecss TIONS "FOR A NEW SPECIES OF BIOGRAPHY. 
BRAND, M.A. 
THE ENGLISH GIRL’S EDUCATION. By MENELLA B. SMEDLEY. 
THE SCIENCE OF MORALS. By Professor Henry CALDERWOOD. 
DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. By the Rev. Joun OwEy. 
EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor RAWLINSON. 
ON A FORM OF CONE RATERNITY_ SUITED 70: THE PRESENT WORK OF 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By Canon WEstTC 
. MR. PATTIOON" S EDITION OF POPE'S. ESSAY ON MAN. By tlie Rev. 
YOR. 
9. THE CHURCHES OF eines OF SOME RECENT ADDRESSES 
AT SION COLLEGE 


By Professor 


By Rozerr Goop- 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 


Contents oF APRIL Part. — Price 7d. 


Wintering at Mentone. In Three Chaps. Mrs. Banwell’s Legacy. 
—— and Harbour-Defences. Our Judges. 

The Fatal Bouquet. Sheridan at Work. 

A Glimpse at a British Classic. The Last Escape from Siberia. 
Savages I Have Known. The Indian. ‘The Pullman Hotel Express. 

A Good Honest Pound. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Among the Magyars. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


And Chapters 19—26 of an Original Tale, entitled GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 


Published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL: 


A Monthly Record of the Fine Arts, the Industrial Arts, 
and the Arts of Design. 


WITH BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS. 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER: 
Line Engravings. 
1. A DAUGHTER OF THE EAST, after J. F. PorRTAELS. 
2. ST. PETER MARTYR, after TITIAN. 
3. LA SONNAMBULA, from the Statue by G. FontTana, 


Literary Contributions: The Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition — Ravenna and its 
Christian Monuments — Picture Galleries of Italy, by James Datforne, Illustrated Brittan 
and its By-ways, illustrated—On the Adaptability of our Native Plants to ee of Orna- 
mental Art, illustrated—Ornithology, illustrated—The Museums of England; The Mayer 
Museum, Liverpool, by L. Jewitt, P.S.A., illustrated—The Stately Homes of England: Arunde! 
Castle, by C. Hall, F.SVA., illustrated: 


With numerous other Papers on Current Art-Topies. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, with 8 Illustrations, Is. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For APRIL. 


CONTENTS: 


THE STORY OF A CASHMERE SHAWL. 
THE STORY OF ALAN GRAHAM AND CHARLIE BLAIR. In Five Chapters 
By Tom SLENDER. 
GOING TO THE DRAWING-ROOM. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 
RIDDLES OF LOVE. Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 
COLLEGE TUTORS: THE OLD SCHOOL AND THE NEW. 
HOW ABOUT THE BIG NEEDLE? 
STs’ -BOO! 
Heightot F Willies Brunton. 
2. My Portrait at the Academy. By Alfred Thompson. 
3. In April. By Horace Stanton. 
COLLEGE. FRIENDS. By the Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye."” 
A ROMANCE OF SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A PERIPATETIC. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


TERENCE McGOWAN; 
THE IRISH TENANT. 
By G. L, TOTTENHAM. 


1 York Street, W.C. Andall Newsmen, 


$MITH, ELDER, & 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, April 1870. 


. MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


| The following are now ready.) 


HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE 


until the PEACE of UTRECHT. By Earl Srayiiorr. Svo. 163. 


THE CHURCH and the AGE: a Series of 


} ny on the Principles and Present Position of the Anglican Church, 
vo. 14s, 
List OF WRITERS : 


Rev. A. W. HappAn. 

Rev. M. F. SADLEn. 

Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D. 

Sir BARTLE FRERE. 

Rey. W. D. MACLAGAN. 

Rev. ARCHIBALD Wein, D.C.L. 


SECOND READING of the IRISH 


Dean of CHICHESTER. 
Bishop of GLoucesrer and BristTou, 
Rev. W. J. Inons, D.D. 

Rev. R. Sr. Joun 
Professor MontaGcu Burrows, 

Rev. WALSHAM How. 


THE 


LAND-BILL : a Speech delivered by the Right Hon. W. E. GLApsTonr, M.P., 
y in the House of Commous, on March 11. $vo. 1s, 


4 A MEMOIR of SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, 


R.A. By Lady EAsttake. Together with additional Contributions to the 
Literature of the Fine Arts. 8vo, 12s, 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GALR- 


DENS, An Explanation of the Principles on which the Exquisite Flora of 
Alpine Countries may be grown to Perfection in all Parts of the British 
Islands. By W. Rostvson, F.L.S., Author of ‘‘ The Parks and Gardens of 
Paris.” Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. By the Hon. 


DupLey CAMPBELL. 8vo. 1s, 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of EVENTS 


DURING LORD ELGIN’S SECOND EMBASSY to CHINA. By H. B. 
Locu. Second Edition, post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 9s. 


HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. Chicfly from the Secret Archives of Austria, 
Prussia, and other German States. By Professor VON SypeL. ‘Translated 
by Watrer C. Penny, LL.D. With Index, completing the Work. Vols. ILI. 
and lV. S8vo, 24s, 


A SELECTION from the FAMILIAR LET- 


TERS of SIR CHARLES BELL, F.R.S., Author of the “Anatomy and 
Philosophy of Expression.” Post 8vo. with Portrait, 12s, 


THE “ROB ROY” on the JORDAN, NILE, 


RED SEA, LAKE of GENNESARETH, &c.: a Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt and the Waters of Damasens. By J. MaccneGor, M.A. Sixth 


Thousand, 8vo. with Maps.and Illustrations, 12s. 


AN ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Compiled from Original Sources. By Wa. Surru, LL.D., and 
D. HALL, M.A. Medium Zls. ; square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


+ 

TREES and SHRUBS for ENGLISH PLAN- 
TATIONS: a Selection and Description of the most Ornamental, Native 
and Foreign, which will flouri-i in the Open Air in our Climate; with 
Classified Lists of the several Species. By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 8vo. 
with Illustrations. 


THE DISCOVERY of the GREAT WEST. 


By Francis PARKMAN. 8vo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


FIVE YEARS in DAMASCUS, with Travels 


in Palmyra and Lebanon, among the Giant Cities of Bashan and The Hauran. 
By Rev. J. L. Ponrer. Revised Edition, post 8vo. with Map and Ilustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. (Forming the New Volume of Murray's Choice Travels and 


Adventures.) 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary 
SOMERVILLE. Sixth Edition. Revised by H. W. Bates, Assistant-Sccretary 


tothe R.G.S. Post Svo, 9s. 


THE MISSIONARY in ASIA MINOR. 


With Observations on the State of Society, a Description of Antiquarian 


Researches and Discoveries, and I)lustrations of Biblical Literature and © 


Archeology. By Henry VAN Lennep, D.D., Thirty Years resident in 
Turkey. % vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s, 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. From 


the Earliest Period to the Close of the Generation contemporary with 
Alexander the Great. Volumes J. to VI. New Edition, post 8vo. with 
Portrait and Plans, each 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Dixoy, 


2 vols. Svo. with Coloured Illustrations, 30s. bound. [April 8, 


By J. 
C, JEAVFRESON, B.A. Oxon. SECOND EDITION, 2 vols, Svo, 50s, 
“This isa book of sterling excellence, in which all, laity as well as ciergy, will find enter. 
tainment and instruction.”— Zines, 


VOL. Il. of HER MAJESTY’S ‘TOWER, 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION 79 


By W. HWerworrn Dixon, 
THE QUEEN. FIFTH EDITION, 8vo. 15s, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1870. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected 
the Nobility. CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. Thirty-ninth 
Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, 31s, ¢d, 


| THE MARRIAGE of PELEUS and THETIS, 


and other Poems. By TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAYNE, B.A. 1 vol. 63, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 
_“* A Brave Lady’ is sure to be popular."—Daily News. “The Brave Lady thronghout 
rivets the unming!ted sympathy of the reader, and her histery_in some respects deserves te 
stand foremost among the author's works.”—Daily Telegraph. We earnestly recommend this 
novel. It is a specia! and worthy specimen of the author's remarkable powers.” —J’ost, 


STERN NECESSITY. By the Author of 


**No Church,” ‘Owen, a Waif,” 53 vols. 


ST. BEDE’S. By Mrs. Emoarr. 3. vols. 


“This story is well told, the plot is ingenious, the English unusually good, and the mot 
scrupulous could take no exception to the moral of the tale.”—Atheawam. “ A very pleasing 
love story, worked out with nice taste.”—Daily Vews. “This is the best work we have sen 
trom Mrs. Eiioart’s pen. Little Kitty, the heroine, is very charming.”’—Sun. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By 


Georcr Webbe DAsent, D.C.L. FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols. 
The Times.—* This is a very interesting novel: wit, humour, and keen observation abound 
i y yhile the characters are lifelike. For along while we have not met a work ¢ 
such fund of varied entertainment.” 
ette.—" This story is excellent: a series of scenes are hit off humorously a! 
happily, that make it extremely pleasant reading.” 


HAGAR. By the Author of “St. Olave's.” 


_ “*TTagar’ is a book to be cherished in the reader's memory as a specimen of the purest order 
in the art of fiction. The story is full of strong huiman interest, and is rich in beautifui bitsof 
description. It seizes upon the imagination as strongly as upon the feelings.”—Evamiuer. 


ONE MAIDEN ONLY. By E. C. Tansz. 
“This story is true to nature, and recommends itself to the reader as a genuine study of 
character.” — A 
“Mr. Tainsh is always on the side of what is right, and pure, and noble. To much of this 
book we can give hearty praise. The story has considerable interest. ‘The characters are drawa 
with power, and the style shows the hand of one who knows the literary art.""—Spectator. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author 


of Raymond's Heroine,” &e. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


On “larch 31 will be published, 1s., Part I. of 
THE 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN 
sy CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY &. L, FILDES, 


DROOD. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, uniform with the Original Editions 
of “Pickwick” and “ Copperfield.” 


THE ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES and of 


the RENAISSANCE PERIOD. By Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob). 
Royul Svo. beautifully illustrated with 19 Chromo-Lithographic Plates and 
400 Woodcuts, half morocco, 31s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE 


and the POLICY of COUNT BEUST: a Political Sketch of Men and Events 
from 1866 to 1870, By AN ENGLISHMAN. Demy Svo. with Maps, 9s. 
Part I. The New Constitution, 
Part If. Foreign Policy. 
Part IIT. Question of the Nationalities ; Electoral Reform ; the late 
Ministerial Crisis, (Ready. 


THE FELLAH. By Azovr. Trans- 
lated by Sir RANDAL Roperrs. 1 vol. 9s. (Ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS of ETON. 


ETONIAN. 1 vol. Illustrated by Sidney P. Hall, 12s, 


By AN 


[ Ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF 
THE ALBANY.” 


THE WOMAN of BUSINESS; or, the Lady 


and the Lawyer. By Manion SAvaGE, Author of the “ Falcon Fomily, 
“My Uncle the Curate,” 3 vols. 


EREIGHA CASTLE: a Novel. 


8 vols. 


[Next 


CNAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


40s 


[April 2, 1870, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH SrreeEr, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


\ 


The Saturday Review. | 
| 
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| 
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April 2, 1870.] The Saturday Review. 
MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. NEW WORKS. 


A PURITAN’S DIARY DURING the 
REIGN of CHARLES I, The Common-place Book of Nehemiah Wallington, 


2 vols. 218. 
a ngularly quaint and interesting book gives us an excellent idea of the religious and 
which brought about the Puritan revolution—not only as they 
pol men, and were manifest in public acts, but as they prevailed in the section of 
wy which Nehemiah Wallington may be considered a representative. We perceive the 
soe action of that leaven which worked at the heart of the nation until it leavened the whole 


ides this, the book is extremely amusing. Nehe tells us all about himself 
mass, 


MEMOIRS of ANNE-PAULE-DOMINIQUE 


DE NOAILLES, MARQUISE DE MONTAGU. Crown 8vo. with Photo- 
graphic Portrait, 78. 6d. 

1. can be more full of thrilling interest than this book, with the additional charm of 
knowing that it isstrictly true. The main interest is in the graphic jonny it presents of t 
Revolution of '93 and its effects on the homes of the French ee A most beautiful descrip- 
tion is given of the en's Vicomtesse de Noailles's imprisonment and trial, 
by one ho was an eye-witness of the terrible events he relates.” — Tablet. 


MANSFIELD PARK. By Jaye Austen. 


Author’s Edition, crown 8vo. beautifully printed in good, clear type, 6s. 


Also, uniform in size and price, 
1, SENSE and SENSIBILITY. | 2, PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 
3. EMMA, 


‘ usten’s novels,’ says Southey, ‘ are more true to nature, and have for my sympathies 
of feeling” age.’ Sir Walter Scott and Archbishop 
Whately, in the earlier numbers of the * Quarterly Review,’ called the attention of the public 
te their surpassing excelle: 1870. 


A RACE for a WIFE. By Hawtey Smart, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of RED AS A ROSE 


IS SHE. By the Author of ‘“‘ Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“The writings of this talented authoress are well worth ootienl analysis. They have secured 
e 


ion of 
‘which entitles the authoress to cordial he dialogue and desc 18 
are sparkling and witty, and all the people introduced have a clear individuality of = one 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE. By Lady 
GeoRGIANA FuLLerton, Author of “ Lady-Bird,” “Too Strange Not to be 
True,” &c. 3 vols. 

For a Review of this Work sce the Times of Saturday, March 26, 1870. 


RECREATIONS of a RECLUSE. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, a few days. 

JABEZ OLIPHANT: a Novel. 3. vols. 
crown 8yvo. [Un a few days. 


THE ADVENTURES of WALTER 


RALEIGH SINJOHN : a Cosmopolitan Romance. By H. C. Ross JoHNson, 
cae ae of “ A Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps.” Crown 8yo. 


SKETCHES of MODERN PARIS. 


theGerman. By Frances Locock. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE FALL of BABYLON, as Foreshadowed 


and in Prophecy. By the Rev. Jonn Cummine,D.D. Crown 
vo, 63, 


“Tf there 


THE POETRY of the PERIOD. By Atrrep 


Avsttx, Author of ‘“‘ The Season: a Satire.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


From 


. ‘Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat,’ we 
the Papacy are numbered.” —Zimes, February 7, 1870. 


Just published, in 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, 


HE CHURCH of the CYMRY: a Letter to the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. from H. T. Epwanps, B.A. Oxon, Vicar of Carnarvon, 
Author of “The Victorious Life.” 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


ROPOSED NATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS for PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. By the Rev. H. W. HoLuanp, Author of “Thieves and 
Thieving,” “ Revelations of Prison Life,” &c. 
London : LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


HREE LECTURES on EDUCATION delivered before the 
“ o! ptors ; cipal of New " ndel Square; Author 

Herxheimer’s Remodelled and Translated Hebrew Revised and 


London: Lona@MAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


SPEDDING’S EDITION OF BACON’S WORKS AND LIFE. 
Complete in SevEN VoLuMEs, 8vo. price £3 13s. 6d. cloth, 
HE WORKS of FRANCIS BACON, Lord High Chancellor 
of England; revised, and enlarged by the addition of many Pieces not 


ted before. Collected and edited by R. L. ELLIS, M.A. J. SPEDDING, M.A. and 


Uniform with the above, in course of publication, 


LORD BACON’S LETTERS and LIFE, including his 
OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited by JamEs SreppiNG, M.A. Vous. I. and IL. 
drice 24s, Vots, III. and IV. price 24s. Vou. V. price 12s. 


London ; LonaMans. Green. and the other Proprietors. 


FYRASER’S MAGAZINE, for Apri. Edited 


by J. A. FrRoupE, M.A. 


The Agricultural Labourer. 

Lectures on the Science of Religion. By Professor Max Miller. First Lecture. 
Life in India.—Chapter VIII. The Overland Route. 

The Cost of a Napoleon. 

Trish Politics and Irish Priests. 

Capital—Labour—Profit. By Professor J. E. T. Rogers. 

A Fortnight in Kerry. By the Editor. 

The Future of Turkey. By John Vickers, 

Retrorsum. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 

National Armies and Modern Warfare. 


LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraztt, 


M.P. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. [On Monday, May 2. 
“ Nosse hec omnia salus est adolescentulis.”"—TERENTIUS. 


CONTENTS. 


NO APPEAL: a Novel. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ The story, worked out in many passages with good taste and considerable 
healthy and real contribution to public thought. on a subject as important as it is deli rate.” vee 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


LAND SYSTEMS and INDUSTRIAL 


ECONOMY of IRELAND, ENGLAND, and CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES. 
By T. E. Cuirrk LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, price 12s. 


A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEU- 


TRALITY of GREAT BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By MounTAGUE BERNARD, M.A., Chichele Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy, Oxford. Royal 8vo. price 16s. [On Wednesday next. 


(THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NA- 


TIONS. By the Rev. GkorGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, [On Tuesday nezt. 


(THE LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. SIR 


GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, to various Friends. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon Sir GILbert F. Lewis, Bart. 8vo. with Portrait, price 14s. 


EK,\NGLAND to DELHI: a Narrative of 


Indian Travel. By JouN MATHESON, Glasgow. With a Map and 82 Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood. Imperial 8vo. price 31s. 6d. [On Thursday next. 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. Cayton, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 
Dragoons. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


NOTES on THUCYDIDES. Books I. II. 


and III. By J. G. SHEPPARD, M.A., and L. Evans, M.A., sometime Fellows 
of Wadham College, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


GPEECHES from THUCYDIDES.  Trans- 


lated into English for the use of Students, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by Henry MusGrave WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 8yo. 
price 10s. 6d. (Un a few days. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


By A. Barn, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
2 Parts, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d.; or separately, PART I. Deduction, 4s.; Parr II. 
Induction, 6s. 6d. 


[HE STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEP- 


TICS. Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by OSWALD J. REICHEL, 
B.C.L, and M.A. Crown 8vo. price 14s, 


THE VISIBLE UNITY of the CATHOLIC 


CHURCH MAINTAINED AGAINST OPPOSITE THEORIES. With an 
Explanation of Certain Passages in Ecclesiastical History Erroneously Appealed to 
in their Support. By M. J. RHopEs, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s, 


FHSSTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By T. V. SHort, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. : 


‘THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCI- 


ENCE, for APRIL. Conducted by Sir W. Fartrparrn, Bart., F.R.S., W. 
Crookes, F.R.S., R. Hunt, F.R.S., H. Woopwarp, F.G.S., and J. SAMUELSON, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor. 8vo. with several Illustrations, 5s. 


CONTENTS. 

1, Megalithic Structures of the Channel! Islands: their History and Analogues. 
By Lieut. S. P. Oliver, Roy. Art. F.R.G.S. 

2. On Insanity. By Dr. P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S, 

3. The Metallurgical Industry of Cleveland. 

4. On “ Trophic Nerves.” By George Rolleston, M.D. F.R.S., Linacre Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology, Oxford. 

5. Recent Observations on Underground Temperatures, or the Causes of 
Variation in different Localities. By Edward Hull, M.A. F.R.S., Director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland. 

6. Mr. Bruce’s Mines Regulation Bill. 

7. On Practical Scientific Instruction. By George Gore, F.R.S. 

8. Atmospheric Electricity and Recent Phenomena of Refraction. By Samuel 
Barber. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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Ready this day, No. XXXII, price 1s, 


| TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE: being Outlines: FOR APRIL. 


of Zeological Classification based upon Anatomical Investigation, and Llus- AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
trated by Descriptions of Specimens and of Figures. By G. ROLLESTON, 
M.D., F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Svo. lés. 


[Next week. MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Per. 


W. F. Donkry, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. | 


Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. Lrertwet. THE GAMING TABL KE, its V otaries and 


| 
| > all Times ‘er 4 England and France, By 
‘TEINME’ ister-at-Law. 2 vols, Svo. 
A GOLDEN TREASURY of GREEK | 
PROSE: being a Collection of the finest Passages in the principal Greck | THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By 


Prose Writers, with Introductory Notices and Notes. By R.S. M.A., | 
and J. E. L. SHADWE, B.A. ‘[Shortiy.” | J. Ew1ne Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &e. 8yo, 


“THE TLE-FIELD 
EVANGELIA SACRA GRECE. From the | BATTLE of 


Text of Mitt, Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. [Next week. | 8vo. with Map and Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON. PRESS, AND PUBLISITED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. | “The Religious Tendencies of abe Times” Ac. 


NEW CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


with Steel Portrait. 


NEW BOOKS. 


~ 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE MORNING LAND. By Evwazn Diery,| VERONICA: Novel. By the Author 


late Special Correspondent of the * Daily Telegraph” in the East. 2 vols. | Round.”) 3 vols. [ Keady this day, 


crown 8yo. 16s, [This day. | 
DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN, 
THE POPUL ATION of an OLD PE AR } By Joun Pomeroy. 3 vols. (Ready this day, 
| GOLD and TINSEL : Novel. By the Auther 
trations by Becker. (Vert week. of “ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 


THIND and CHEAPER EDITION of GEORGE CANTERBU RY’S WILL ; & 


x WO 11 \ xT Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Aut f “* East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols, 
BISHOP TEMPLE’S SERMONS preached} 
in the CHAPEL of RUGBY SCHOOL, 1858-1859-1860, Extra fep. 8vo. NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By 


[Vert week. Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “Faithless; or, the Loves of the 
Period,” &c. 2 vols. 


ON SOME DEFECTS in GENERAL EDU- GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. Leoporp Fansoy, 


CATION. By Ricwarp F..S. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. [Just ready. 2 vols. 
NEW and REVISED EDITION in the press. SIDN wal BELLEW : a Sporting Story. By Francis Fraxas, 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James | 
Bryce, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. y BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. By the Author of 


** Olive Varcoe,” “ Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols. 


QUESTIONS on LOCKYER’S LESSONS THE BARONET’S SUNBEAM: a Novel. 3 vols. 


in ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, for Schools. By J. Fornes-Ronentsos. | STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS: a Novel 


18mo. 1s. 6d. [This day. By the Countess Von Borner. 3 vols. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Author 


of ** Victory Deane,” * Maud Mainwaring,” &e. 3 vols. 


In a few days, PHEBE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Loutss ANNE MEREDIE, 


- - 7xT Author of “* My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. 2 vols. 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &c. 2 vols. 


Notes—Political, Archeological, and Social. [Just ready. 

By the ROMAN CORRESPONDENT of the “ westaixsten Gazette.” | AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 
With Preface by the Very Rev. Monsignor CAPEL. of “ George Geith,” ‘ City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Early in April. 


RICHARDSON & SON, PATERNOSTER ROW ; AND DUBLIN, AND DERBY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


JOURNAL 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. LEADING ARTICLES ON 
Kept throughout the Campaign of 1815. VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


By General CAVALIE MERCER, 


A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS, BY HUGH MILLER. 


Now ready, uniform with the Cheap Réition of Ilugh Miller's Works, crown 8v0. 
cloth, 5s, 


Commanding the 9th Brigade Royal Artillery. By HUGH MILLER, 
—_——___. Author of “ The Old Red Sandstone,” &c. &c. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. JOHN DAVIDSON. 


With a Characteristic Portrait pate, from a Photograph, by 


Nearly ready, fep. 8vo. with Portrait, bound in smooth green cloth, 5s. Hill, R 


THE COURTLY POETS from SIR WALTER EDINBURGH : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


RALEIGH to JAMES, MARQUIS of MONTROSE. Containing the 
complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Kaleizh, now first collected and 

authenticated, and the Poems of Sir Henry Wotton, with Specimens from 
other Poets from 1540 to 1650. Beautifully printed by Whittingham on . 
toned paper, uniform with the “ Two-Shilling Edition of the Aldine Poets.” 


Edited by J. Hannau, D.C.L., Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond. 7 H K IMM ORT ALS " 


LONDON : BELL & DALDY. Or, Glimpses of Paradise. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. Author of “ The Poetry of Creation,” “ Ruins of Many Lanils,” €&c. 
ift 
, ; “TE it be part of tl t's office to lift the thoughts of his fellow-men from the dust—to li 
CASIMIR MARE MM A. By the Author of | them up into. the aby La of the “vast universe, that ye ts the writer of yi Look Bee ae 
“Friends in Council,” “ Realmah,” &e. certainly fulfilled. The range of his view is beyond all doubt maguificent. ne poe 


Immortals’ is full of elevating thought.” —Sun. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. LONDON: WILLIAM TEGG, PANCRAS LANE, CHEAPSIDE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


GLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 


ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND SIX YEARS. 
[THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE.] 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Crry Orricer—32 POULTRY, E.C. Paris Acency—8 RUE DE DURAS, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Large Numbers of the following New Books of the Season are already, or will be as soon as published, in readiness for Subscribers of all rates: 


rare Russta, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 

nichie’s RELIGIOUS Lire or Lonpon. 

que GAMING TABLE, by Andrew Steinmetz. 

Lyrrers OF Sir G. CORNEWALL Lewis, 

DE CLERY, par M. FP, ere. 

JepcED BY HIS WORDS. 

Wilkins’s RECONNOITRING TN ABYSSINIA, 
RecotLEcTIONs OF Eron, Illustrated. 

‘Cun LAND, by Edward Dicey. 

Joinville, Prince de, ETUDE SUR LA MARINE. 
\Vevorts OF THE MARQUISE DE MONTAGU. 
‘ymming’s FALL OF BABYLON. 

stanhope’s REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 

PiecADILLY, by Laurence Oliphant. 

GALILEO GALILEI, del Tedesco di Raven, 

J.H. Newman’s GRAMMAR OF ASSENT, 

Buchanan’s BOOK OF ORM THE CELT. 

Varkham’s Lire oF Lorp Farrrax. 

SocleTy AND SoLIruDE, by R. W. Emerson. 

Diz Marapore, von Theodor Mundt, 

Tue CHURCH AND THE AGE, 

Van Lennep’s ASIA Minor. 

Tue ROSICRUCIANS, THEIR RITES AND MYSTERIES. 
Lavalle’s IRISH LANDLORD SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 
A. de Musset, PREMIERES POkstEs, 1829-1835, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIC RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE PRYME. 
Cooper’s History OF THE Rop IN ALL CounTrigs, 
‘Tue ANDES AND THE AMAZON, by James Orton, 
CuaRAcTRRISTICS OF Beiter, by J. Venn. 

Ey par Louis Depret. 

Cuatrenton, A Blo@RAPHY, by Daniel Wilson, 
Sprvoza, His Lire, by R. Willis. 

Tue Hory GratL, by Alfred Tennyson. 

Noyes’s History OF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 

Lite pe Fev, par Alexandre Dumas. 

Tur CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE, by Rev. R. V. Reynolds. 
Abbott's RoMANCE OF SPANISH HisTory, 

Racess edited by Sir A. Grant. 

PropLeMs, by W. R. Greg. 

Ly Bar Wast, par Madame Audouard. 


MEmonrtIkEs OF My Time, by George Hodder, 
Burton’s BATTLE FigLDS OF PARAGUAY. 

General Mercer’s WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
Denison’s VARIETIES OP VICEREGAL LIVE. 
L’EMILE pu par Esquiros, 
SCENES AND STUDIES, by Captain J. W. Clayton. 
Beddoe ON MAN IN THE British 
Austro-HUNGARIAN EMPine, by an Englishman, 
VicTorta, THE Bririsu “ EL Dorapo.” 
Gauthier, J., Hisrome DE Marre Sruarr. 
Austin’s PorTry or THE PERIOD. 

RECREATIONS OF A RECLUSE. 

THE MoperNn Boppuisr. 

Wilberforce’s HEROES oF HEBREW History. 
CLEeLIA, da Giuseppe Garibaldi. 

UNA AND HER Pavupenrs, by her Sister. 

A BRAvE Lapy. Ginx’s Baby. 

AMONG MY Books, by J. R. Lowell. 

THE Borrom or HE SEA, by L. Sonrel. 

A. von Humpo.pr, an J. F. von Bunsen, Briefe. 
ALPINE FLOWERS, by W. Robinson. 

Str CHARLES BELL’s CORRESPONDENCE. 

La Morre p’ArrHUR, 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, by F. D. Maurice. 
LA PRINCESSE DES Unstns, par M. F. Combes, 
WEAPONS OF WAR, by Auguste Demimin. 
PuysicaL Eruics, by Alfred Barrett. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF JOUN WILKES AND WILLIAM CORBETT. 
Hemans’s Hisrory OF MEDLEVAL CHRISTIANITY. 
CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOUILLE, par Madame de Witt. 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO. 

NATIONALITY, by Right Hon. Sir A. CockBuRN, 
Porrratts, by Augusta Webster. 

THE EPIGRAMMATISTS, by Rev. H. P. Dodd. 
PrROJeETS DE JEUNES FILLEs, par N. Guillon. 
AMERICAN Society, by G. M. Towle. 

Godkin’s LAND WAR IN IRELAND. 

Tue Inpra, by Louis Jacolliot. 
Rogers’s HisronicaAL GLEANINGS, Second Series. 
Java, Stam, &c., par Le Comte de Beauvoir. 


Jeaffreson’s BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. 
Grant’s MEMorrs OF SIR GEORGE SINCLATR, 
Zeller’s Sroics, EPICUREANS, AND SCEPTICS. 
Rey. A. C. Smith’s Spring Tour In PorruGate 
M&MOIRES D’UNE DE CHARITE. 
HomE Po.ttics, by Daniel Grant. 

Jheatley’s PICCADILLY AND PALL 
LisLE.——AUSTIN 


E 
L’ ARTICLE 47, par Adolphe Belot. 

SkercuEes OF MoperN Paris, from the German. 
ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

Hunt’s RELIGIous TnouGHT IN ENGLAND, 
Payne’s Lire or MILLer. 

VOLERE E POTERE, da M, Lessona. 

AS A ROsE Is SHE. 

Lonpon, by Doré and Jerrold. 

For Ricner, ror Poorer. STERN NECESSITY. 
Bosanquet’s Essays AND STORIES, 

1848—1851, Ernrk Komopir, von J. Scherr. 
EASTLAKE’S CONTRIBUTIONS AND LIFE. 

AmYE ROBSART AND THE EARL OF LEYCESTER. 
Probyn’s NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Cecil Hay’s CLUB AND THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Antoine Roche, Les Potres FrAngals. 
Stoughton’s EccLEsIAsricaAL HistoRY OF ENGLAND. 
OwuR LRONCLAD SuHIPs, by E. J. Reed. 

GOLD AND TINSEL.——ST. BEDE’s. 

Hamilton's SKETCHES IN SouTH-EASTERN AFRICA, 
MADAME OBERNIN, par Hector Malot. 
MacGregor’s Ros Roy ON THE JORDAN, 

SCIENCE AND THE GOSPEL, Essays. 

AN ARrM-CHAIR IN THE SMOKING-Room. 
DiscounskEs OF REV. FATHER HYACINTHE, 
AUSTRALIE, par le Comte de Beauvoir. 

EccLes!A, a Series of Essays. 

THE RULE OF THR Monk, by General Garibaldi. 
Cox’s Latix AND TEUTONIC CHRISTENDOM, 

Tuk CaGcep Lion, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Le par Jules Jaan. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (IN LONDON). 


THREE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME .. 
SLX VOLUMES AT ONE TIME 


Including Free Delivery within Six Miles, 


Three Months, 
£0 15 0 
£1 1 0 


Six Months. Twelve Months. 
ai & 0 £2 2 0 
£1 18 0 £3 3 0 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (IN THE COUNTRY AND ABROAD). 


NINE ,, OR TWELVE 
TWELVE ,, OR SIXTEEN 


OR EIGHTEEN ” ” 
OR TWENTY-FOUR ” ” 


NEW, OR EIGHT HALF NEW, OR TWELVE OLDER VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


THREE ,, 
FOUR 


TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS OR PRIVATE SUBSCRIBERS. 


Carriage Free within One Hundred Miles, or with proportionate allowance beyond. 


FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR FIVE 


THIRTY 
EIGHTY 


FORTY 


EIGHTY-FIVE 
TWO HUNDRED ,, 


Class I.—_For the Newest Books. 


” ” TEN ” 

TWENTY-FIVE ,, 
Class II.—For Older Books. 

VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR FIVE 


” ” TEN ” 


” TWENTY  ,, 


GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


” 


GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


” 
” 


NOTICE—SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS ARE OFFERED TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses of Terms, and Lists of New and Older Books for April, are posted free by 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 


TO THE BOOK TRADE. 


_ The Manager recommends the attention of LIBRARIANS generally throughout Great Britain and Ireland to the following POSITIVE GAINS 
Which they acquire by Subscribing to this Library : 


1 Extra Copies of Popular Books are furnished in the following ratio when 
Tequired, viz.: Two Copies for £8 8s.; Three for £16 1és.; and One Extra 


Copy for each additional £8 8s. beyond. 


2, The Scale of Supply for Books a few months old is very much more favourable 
n can be secured elsewhere, viz.: Eight Volumes, and upon the higher rates 


Ten Volumes, for every Guinea subscribed. 


3, Alor any of the Magazines and Reviews generally in demand are allowed in the 
Proportion specified in the Terms, without any trouble or hindrance whatever. 


‘—o Shilling Magazines of the Month are furnished as Old Volumes in 


5, The 'Discount off all Trade Subscriptions is 10 per cent. generally. But for a 
Subscription of £31 10s. per annum the Discount is 124 per cent.; and upon 
£105 per annum the Allowance is 15 per cent. 


6. Booksellers have the option of adopting the Carriage-Free Arrangements of the 
Library in lieu of the Discount. 


‘7, Eighty Volumes of the Newest Books are supplied on a Class I. Subscription of 
Twenty-five Guineas, One Hundred and Sixty for Fifty Guineas, and Eighty 
additional Volumes for each Twenty-five Guineas beyond, 


Librarians in Town cr Country are invited to Consult the Recent Additions in the SECOND CLASS LIST for APRIL, which will be 


free, with the Trade Terms, on application to 


15 OLD BOND STREET, 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


LONDON, w. 
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CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s,; post free, 1s. 2d. 


POPULAR VOCAL NUMBERS. POPULAR INSTRUMENTAL NUMBERs, 
81, ELEVEN SACRED SONGS, by Mrs. Hemans, including | 85. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Hettrr, Viviamr, te, 
the “ Tyrolese Evening Hymn,” &c. including the celebrated “ Silver Trumpets.” 
2, including | 87. HANDEL’S “ACIS and GALATEA,” 
84. NEW DANCE MUSI includ 
60. OLD DITTIES, including “Old Friends Quadrille” and “ Ineludiag 
: 82. SIX SETS of WALTZES, by D ? 
78. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, b 
56. SONGS, by Sentley; including never including Sparkling Shower” and the favourlte Favanon, 


= | 63. NINE NATIONAL FANTASI i 


ONE SHILLING OPERAS IN CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


Price 1s. each; post free, 1s, 2d. 


59, GOUNOD'S FAUST, with Story complete. 69. THE BOHEMIAN GIRL, with Story complete, 
61. L’AFRICAINE, with Story complete. 72. FRA DIAVOLO, with Story complete. 
67, LA BELLE HELENE, with Story complete. 80. MASANIELLO, with Story complete. 


88. BARBE-BLEUE, with Story complete. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth boards, 42s. 


THE BALLAD | LITERATURE 
POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME: 


A Collection of the Old Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes which constitute the National Music of England; arranged Chrono 
logically, with Remarks and Anecdote, and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and 
of the Amusements associated with it in England during the various Reigns. 


By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 


The present Work, indispensable to all who are interested in the popular Literature of England, is the result of many years’ careful research among 
MSS., Black-letter Books, and the numerous ephemeral Publications of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and the early part of the Eighteenth Century. The 
various Ballad collections, such as the Pepys, the Roxburghe, the Bagford, the Douce, the Rawlinson, &c., have been laid under contribution ; whilst the 
Garlands collected by Pepys, Ashmole, Wood, Luttrell, &c., have furnished considerable matter in illustration of the sabject. The Old Dramatists have 
been carefully gleaned for notices of Old Songs and Ballads, and every available source likely to enrich the Work has been examined and quoted. Thus, 
the book is not a mere collection of Old English Tunes, but a History, Popular and Literary, of hundreds of our Old Ballads; in many cases givi 
entire Ballads for the first time in an accessible shape. The Two Volumes contain upwards of Light Hundred Pages, with Facsimiles from old MSS. ani 
Printed Books. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. 


Ail the Favourite Songs selected from “Popular Music of the Olden Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, by G4. 
MAcrARREN ; the long Ballads compressed, and in some cases New Words written, by J. OXENForD. 


Large folio Edition, printed from engraved Plates, cloth, 21s. Small type Edition, complete, cloth, 10s, 6d. ; or half-bound in morocco, 15s. The 
above Work is also divided into Thirteen Parts, each Part containing Twelve Songs, 6s. 


N.B.—All the most favourite of the Old English Ditties are also published separately, from engraved Plates, large folio size, each 1s, 


CHAPPELL & C0’$ THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and, CHAPPELL & C0.’'S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and 
PURCHASE of PIANOFORTES. PURCHASE of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Pianofortes, and the Instrument becomes CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Harmoniums, and the Instrument become 
the Property of the Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided cach Instalment | the Property of the Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided eac 1 
shall have been regularly paid in advance : shall have been regularly paid in advance : 
At £1 11s. 6d. per Quarter, or 6 Guineas per Annum, 
At £2 2s. per Quarter, or 8 Guineas per Annum, 
A PIANINO, by CHAPPELL & CO., in plain Mahogany or | 4 HARMONTUM, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case; 3 Stops 
Walnut Case, 6] Octaves, with Check Action, Three Strings throughout the Treble. “Cash _ At £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 
price fur this Instrument, 20 Guineas. A HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case ; 11 Stops. 
At £2 12s. 6d. Eee Gaetan, or 10 Guineas per Annum, . At £3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
AN ELEGANT PIANINO, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with | A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case ; 10 Stops and 
Ornamented Feet, 6§ Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble. Percussion Action. 
Cash price, 27 Guineas. At £3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 


At £3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, ARMON ‘xhibiti 4 Rose- 
A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL | * HARMONTOM (Exhibition Model), in Oak, Walnut, or 


& CO.,in Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 32 Guineas. At £4 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, 
At £3 8s. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Annum, A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case ; 14 Stops and 
A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 
& CO., in Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 35 Guincas, t £2 12s, 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, ° 
At £3 18s. 9d. per Quarter, or 15 Guineas per Annum, DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 1, a Onl, 
THE ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL | or 13 
& CO., in very handsome Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 38 Guineas. DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMON IUM No. 2, in Oak, 
At £4 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, Rosewood, or Walnut ; 9 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals, 
THE ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, Ly CHAPPELL At £5 5s. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, v 
& CO,, in handsome Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 43 Guineas, DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 8, in Oaks 
At £5 5s. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, Rosewood, or and Pedals. 
JOFORTE £3 3s. per Quarter, or uineas per Annum, 
Coy 7 Chek Actin, and Ths Ca | A CABINET or FOLDING HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewood 
ulneas. or nut; ops. 
of Hire and Purchase is also applied to all other Instruments System ies to other kinds of Harmoniums by the same 


w 
= a CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


REW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex,—Saturday, April 2, 1870. 


RE 
UdTdVdSMAN 


